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PRIZE ESSAY ON INDIA. 


WE, the Adjudicators of the Prize offered by the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine 
for an Essay on “ The position which the Government of India ought at present to assume 
towards Christianity and Christian Missions,” have unanimously selected the Essay, No. 6, 
distinguished by the motto— 


** Let those who assert that the doctrine of Christ is opposed to the well-being of the State give us an 
army of such men as the doctrine of Christ enjoins soldiers to be. Let them give us such citizens, such 
husbands, such wives, such parents, such masters, such servants, such kings, such judges ; lastly, such 
payers and receivers of the public revenues as Christianity requires, and we shall see whether they will 
then venture to say that Christianity is injurious to the State: whether they will not rather admit that 
this religion, when it is obeyed, is a great safeguard to the State’—Aug., Epist. 138 ; 


as the best of the twenty-eight which have been sent in upon the occasion. 

While we have had little hesitation in forming our conclusion, upon a balance of the 
various elements of which account was to be taken in such acompetition, we desire to express 
our high opinion of several of the unsuccessful treatises. We have selected for special com- 
mendation the Essays No. 13 (Philo-Pariah) and No. 23 (Mihi multa agitant, &c.), of which 
the former is distinguished by power and originality, the latter by clearness and good sense. 
No. 28 (Large, England, is the debt, &c.) also appears to us to possess peculiar merit. 


In concluding our task, we would congratulate the Editor of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine upon having procured an Essay so vigorous in style and full of information as that to 
which we have had the pleasure of awarding his Prize, and upon the number of thoughtful 
statements which his offer has elicited. 


MOUNTIFORT LONGFIELD, LL.D. 
JAMES A. LAWSON, LL.D. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, M.A, 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
BY THE REV. J. B. HEARD, B.A. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER IV.—OUR DUTY TO OUR COUNTRYMEN IN INDIA, 







NATIONAL character is that fine quality which will least bear transplanting. 
The British oak may take root in another soil, and if transplanted when 
young, will draw as kindly juices as from its native earth ; but men soon 
deteriorate when separated from these influences for good amid which the 
grew up. It is not always true that men do not change their character wit 
the sky they live under. On the contrary, we soon catch impressions from 
men and manners around us. “To do in Rome as the Romans do,” has 
passed into a proverb, to express that insensible conformity to the characters 
around us, which only the strongest and the most watchful can resist. 
So it naturally befell our countrymen in India— 

With Asiatic vices stored their mind, 

And left their virtues, and our own behind. 


It was too truly said of last century that an Englishman’s religion never 
doubled the Cape with him ; he parted with it and the pilot off the Needles. 
We do not wish, here, to write up grievous and bitter charges against our 
countrymen in India, of the past generation. Are they not written in a book 
(Hough’s History of Christianity in India) to which friends and foes have 
appealed ? Suttice it, that towards the end of last century, we had risen to 
the height of political greatness, while our national character was fast cor- 
rupting in an Indian atmosphere. Of the English in India, some were open 
infidels, many careless and scoffers, even the best lukewarm. They had few 
churches. Up to 1793 the number of chaplains was only six ; it was increased 
in 1793 to eighteen. Of these, the full complement in Bengal was nine; but 
in 1798, according to Tennant, their actual number seldom exceeded five or 
six. Two of these were in Calcutta ; and the rest of the Presidency, there- 
fore, was committed to three or four individuals, so that the presence of a 
clergyman was seldom seen or even expected at the ceremonies of marriages, 
baptisms, or funerals, which were a: performed by the civil magistrate. 
Buchanan states that the two armies lately in the field in Hydrabad and in 
the Deccan, had but one chaplain ; and that many of the British settlements 
and factories of the first importance had no other knowledge or distinction 
of the Christian Sabbath than the display of the British flag. Tennant had 
seldom heard of any sermon being delivered, except by His Majesty’s chap- 
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lain, and that only at Calcutta. Hence, says he, it must often happen that 
many persons have left England at an early age, and resided in India, per- 
haps for twenty or thirty years, without once having heard divine service 
till their return. 

Can we wonder at the result? The English in India, in too many cases, 
neither feared God nor regarded man. “Master,” a simple Hindu once 
asked, “when an Englishman dies, does he think he shall go to his God ?” 

The West has conquered the East once and again, and as often been itself 
in turn conquered by the dissoluteness and luxury of the East. As it befell 
Alexander and Antony, so it would have befallen us. The “effeminatus 
vir,” flying from Actium in the arms of Cleopatra, drew from the poet a 
lament forthe decline of old Roman virtue. The time had now come when 
the East was to enervate us, as it had enervated all other conquerors. Pro- 
fligacy had cost the Portuguese their dominions. Sixty years ago it seemed 
that we were approaching the term predicted by a Portuguese priest, who 
said that we should lose India, so soon as the cup of our wickedness was as 
full as that of his countrymen. The Roman of his day appealed, and in vain, 
to the prisca fides of the days of the Early Republic to reform the vices of 
the Early Empire. Happily, in our land the appeal was made not to the 
prisca fides of a past age, but to the viva fides of a godly few then living. 
In Cambridge the revival by Wesley and Whitfield’s preaching had been kept 
alive as a sacred fire in the breast of one man, the coals of which were to 
kindle spiritual life far overthe East. Charles Simeon, from his chambers at 
King’s College, sent out, through the influence of Mr. Grant, no less than five 
men, to whom, more than any other, Christianity owes its revival and spread 
among our countrymen in India. David Brown, Claudius Buchanan, Henry 
Martyn, Daniel Corrie, and Thomas Thomason, were the Fathers in God to 
whom the Church in India owes its establishment of bishops and chaplains. 
Of Henry Martyn we need say nothing. His name has long since been 
canonized in the Calendar of Saints of the English Church. But of Claudius 
Buchanan it deserves to be said, that if the religious establishment of the 
Company has increased, since he first sailed for India, from a staff of six 
chaplains to sixty-one in Bengal, twenty-nine in Madras, and twenty-three in 
Bombay, under three bishops, to Claudius Buchanan, more than to any other 
man of the time, may that improvement be attributable. Enthusiastic he 
may have seemed, even a mischievous visionary to men of the old school. 
His ideas of an Establishment were vast, even for the Georgian era of Church 
and State. “An Archbishop” he wrote, “is wanted for India; a sacred and 
exalted character, surrounded by his bishops of ample revenues and exten- 
sive sway.” He proposed a religious invasion of India, by five hundred re- 
spectable clergy of the English Church. “This would more perplex,” he wrote, 
““Napoleon’s views of conquest, than an army of fifty thousand British soldiers. 
The army of fifty thousand would melt away in seven years, but the influence 
of an upright clergyman among the natives of the district would be perma- 
nent. He would be to them in time their mouth and mind, and speak for 
them in peace and war.” Though many of Buchanan’s proposals have thus 
the roseate hue of sunrise about them, it was a sunrise that was to brighten 
over India, more and more unto the perfect day. The imaginary picture of 
a patriarch of the Indies, a bench of bishops, and a body of clergy, paro- 
chially scattered over the length and breadth of India, has given place to the 
more modest allowance of three bishops, and about a hundred or more chap- 
lains, besides an increasing staff of clergy supported out of contributions raised 
by residents in India. Still, it was Buchanan’s proposal for an establishment 
for India which led to the large concessions we speak of. “Aim high,” is 
Bishop Hall’s advice; “if you aim at the moon you will not hit it, but your 
arrow will reach, at the least, the top of the tree.” In this spirit Buchanan 
aimed high; and though he soared far above what the Company could or 
would concede, he got much by asking more. 

After much debate, the “pious clauses,” as they were irreverently called, 
were carried in the bill for the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813. 
Lord Castlereagh, in proposing the resolution, hoped he was not coming out 
with a great ecclesiastical establishment, for it would only amount to one 
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bishop and three archdeacons. “The ceremony of Confirmation,” the noble 
speaker modestly hinted, required the intervention of a bishop; so, half apo- 
logising for the intrusion, an establishment on a frugal scale was quartered 
on the revenues of India, which, although it has always fallen short of the 
real wants of the service, has already done incalculable good in India.* 

With the increase of chaplains there came also an improvement in morals 
among Anglo-Indians. In 1810 there were only 250 European ladies in 
India, though, even then, the marriage market, as Tennant tells us, was over- 
stocked, and numbers of disconsolate adventuresses were compelled to return 
home alone. The market, in fact, was forestalled by the native commodity. 
A wife was an expensive luxury, not to be imported from the mother country 
by one under the rank of a collector or judge. Zenanas were kept, and a 
Eurasian population founded in our three Presidencies, which, if allowed to 
increase, with time and increasing corruption, would have been to India what 
the half-breeds have been to Mexico: the scourge of the Spanish and native 
races alike. 

But English women and English morals were imported together, after the 
renewal of the charter in 1813. The camp and zenana life of the old Com- 
pany’s officer, in India, has given way to the civilized compound. Arrack 
punch and a dusky mistress have disappeared before the wife and the book 
club, as the crew of Comus before the chaste presence of the lady and her 
brother ; and the morals of the Koran, at last, been supplanted by those of 
the New Testament. 

But morality is not statutable, religion cannot be enacted, her price is above 
rubies. The State, in endowing bishoprics and chaplaincies has done perhaps 
what it ought to do. But the endowment scheme is only the smallest part of 
its religious duties towards our countrymen in the East. Could all that Bu- 
chanan asked for have been granted, and a regiment of chaplains, 500 strong, 
been shipped to India, little good would have resulted so long as the scandal 
of Hindu vices, practised by Christian professors, remained unrebuked. “ It 
is on the virtue,” said Warren Hastings, “ not the abilities of their servants, 
that the Company must rely for the permanence of their dominions.” But 
the State in India has never sought out good men—as it should—and promoted 
them as such... Perhaps we are uttering an idle complaint, and demanding 
what, from .the nature of the case is impossible. For goodness cannot be 
brought to the test of a competitive examination like Hindustani or drawing. 
A Sir John Lawrence may act on the rule, never to promote a magistrate 
who would be unacceptable to the people on account of character. But 
where is the State that can reckon on a succession of Sir John Lawrences ? 
We can no more command good men to fill our appointments in India than 
we can secure godly ministers in the Church ; we may wish for, but we can- 
not always procure them. But at least the State may insist on a high moral 
standard. The regulations of the Indian service are vicious in many respects. 
By the system of cantonment and frequent changes of quarters debt isincurred. 
Once in the money-lender’s hands, a young Indian officer has involved him- 
self in difficulties he never can clear himself from. In a land where the 
money price of the prime necessaries of life is cheaper than in the cheapest 
country in Europe, the European has learned to surround himself with a train 
of luxuries, half European, half Asiatic, which bring up the entire cost of 





* “ The complaint that Christianity is wounded in the house of her friends began 
with the first Protestant missionaries, Ziegenbalc and Putscho, in the year, 1706, 
During the six years, from 1827 to 1833, the European society in Delhi never assem- 
bled for worship, except on the rare occasion of a chaplain passing through the 

lace. How different it would have been ifevery man’s conscience had been 
brought to the standard of the law and of the testimony at least once a week; and 
how much good a chaplain might have done, even among the native population 
especially, if he had possessed such a knowledge of Hindustani, and of the history 
of Christianity and Mahometanism as would have enabled him to hold his own in 
conversation with the intelligent and, in their own way, highly educated native 
gentlemen with whom he would have had frequent intercourse.”—Jndophilus Let. 
ters, page 80. 
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living to the high rate of housekeeping at home. An Indian household in 
quantity makes up for the expense in quality of an English. Our helpless- 
ness is pitiable. The white ants of India are not such a plague as the ser- 
vants of India; they eat up all economy before them. It is the same in the 
army. Sir Charles Napier fought against it, but in vain. The system was 
too strong even for his strong will. Now, all this turns the balance of fortune 
the other way. Men go out to India to spend money, not to make it, as for- 
merly. Debt is too common in India to bear with it any disgrace ; it is almost 
inevitable, when we compare the scale of pay and the scale of expense in the 
junior branches of the service. 

Now, if the State cannot make good men, it may at least, by its regula- 
tions, restrain the bad, and raise the indifferent. The majority of men are 
in this latter class, and according as they find themselves thrown, for better 
or worse, will they fall in with it. er laws are not in the spirit of 
the age; but to the army in India it would be a real kindness to enforce some 
laws of this kind, and especially to save expense by providing officers’ quar- 
ters—once for all—at the public cost. 

The regulations restricting the marriage of soldiers in India is another 
scandal calling for reform. The evil, of course, was less noticeable when our 
European army was comparatively small; but now that we have raised it to 
100,000 men it becomes a serious offence in the sight of the heathen. Now, 
we do not wish to lift the veil, or describe camp life in India. The picture 
of barrack life, which recent revelations of the state of the army at home 
have given, will help us to conceive what English morals may become in an 
Indian climate. But this state of forced celibacy becomes more scandalous 
when contrasted with the rules of the native army. There marriage is the 
rule; not as with us an exception. The loyalty of the Madras and Bombay 
sepoys to their salt, when the Bengal army had mutinied nearly to a man, 
has been attributed to this: that the former are all married and bring their 
wives with them. They have given hostages to fortune and to us, while 
the Bengal sepoy has left wife and children far away in Oudh. So far from 
a soldier being less available for service as a married man, one of the smartest 
corps in the service, the late General Jacob’s Irregular Horse, was a corps of 
married men. That distinguished officer, whose loss we have lately felt, 
could call out 800 sabres for service on shorter notice than any other regiment 

in India—wives and baggage fell back to the rear—a man was told off from 
each company in charge of these precious hostages, and away rode Jacob’s 
troopers on a march, which only cavalry like his could make; and having 
done their work, either return to quarters, or bring up their wives and bag- 

e after them. 

ow, the restriction of marriage to an English soldiery is as impolitic as it 
is unchristian. The waste of life among soldiers at home and abroad is exces- 
sive, and at first hardly credible in these piping times of peace, when in 
mounting guard on royalty, between St. James’ and Windsor, men are carried 
off as fast as if food for powder at the cannon’s mouth. Any one who has 
been the round of a military hospital knows that the surgeon’s practice is 
somtingy limited, and regimental disease is almost as uniform as regimental 
dress. To say these diseases are preventible is only to say that marriage 
should not be under regulation, and that Colonels should no longer have a 
right to restrict marriage to the regulation, ten or twelve per cent., that now 
are permitted to marry. 

** It is a sad spectacle’ says M. De Valbezen, “ that is presented to the visitor 
of an English barrack in India; pale and haggard faces, eyes hollow with fever 
and ennui. Poor fellows who cannot get over the long hours of a life full of idle- 
ness and monotony but by deadly pleasures and the brandy bottle. Diseases, in 
fact, decimate every year the ranks of the European soldiery. The calculation is, 
that of every 1,000 men 129 are in hospital, and that every soldier is three times 
in the year on the sick list. The rate of mortality, which is fifteen in the 1000 at 
home, is seventy in India. It is well if within these limits, for in some regiments 
the whole rank and file are replaced in a few years. Thus the 98th, which landed 
718 strong, hac only 109 of these alive at the endof eight years. The rate of mor- 


tality among Euro s exceeds that of sepoys, in the proportion of seven to one.— 
De Valbezen L’ Inde, page 118. 
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Nowhere are Malthusian prejudices so strong as among military authori- 
ties. Arguments, like cannon shot upon sand-bags, are deadened by the rou- 
tine reply: “your theories are very amiable, but they never all work.” 
Still the scandal must be pointed out. It isa sad fact, that Christians should 
be as notorious for their vices as their virtues in India ; and that in one thing 
—the law of marriage—we should fall as far below Hindu practice as in every 
other respect we rise above it. All we ask of the State in India is to repeal 
all regulations whatever as to the marriage of soldiers, and leave the men to 
act under the checks of prudence, inclination, and so forth, that act in civil 
life. Of Christian and virtuous females we have only too few in India, and 
if, as has been suggested, military colonies were formed in healthy and up- 
hill stations, we might easily raise up a militia of veterans and pensioners in 
India that would set us at rest from fear of any sudden sweep of mutiny. 
“ Honesty isthe best policy,” isa very fine truism that can never be translated 
into action ; if it could, we should advise the State to try, if only for policy, to 
act on high principle. Butas the fins of the flying-fish are of little or no assist- 
ance in tee so to rise above expediency from motives of expediency is 
not to be thought of: we desist, after pointing to the State the path of Chris- 
tian duty, and trust that it may have the Christian principle to carry it out. 

As the State in India means the English in India we cannot but deplore 
the insolence of office and pride of race which mark our behaviour towards the 
natives of India. We are a proud, unsociable people, as all foreigners remark ; 
it is our fault, or, asa Frenchman would say, worse still, it is a mistake. It 
is a bull-dog temper that we call honest independence ; but is in reality sel- 
fishness. If politeness is benevolence in trifles, then we are selfish in trifles. 
And what is life in most cases but a string of trifling duties and casual inter- 
course. Now, this pride of race, if it betrays itself among our equals and 
rivals in Europe, breaks out with full malignity in India, unless checked by 
high and Christian principle. Among a people polite to sycophancy, we are 
thrown with our blunt, bluff ways. In a land of ceremony we go right to our 
ends like a cannon shot through a deal door ; and if we leave the mark of 
our rough treatment behind us, can we wonder that the Hindus shrink from 
us as terrible Rakshis sent to torment them. The Z'imes lately used words 
on this subject that deserve to be quoted:— 

««Even cheap and trifling courtesies would not be thrown away. Asia is a land 
of trifles. A word, a move, a courtesy, an insult, an hour’s conversation, a letter, 
nay a look, decides here the fate of empires. A little courtesy, and the commonest 
attention on the part of the authorities will achieve wonders. It is not the quantity 
but the quality of the officers that has been the cause of our losing the Bengal 
army. The regiment was left in the hands of mere boys, who, if they failed in 
other things, did not fail in imitating the arrogance of the civilians, and treating 
their sepoys with the same contempt and hatred as the Jemadars and Subadars, 
and sometimes Maharajahs and Nawabs also are treated by their brother Hagurrs 
of the civil service. We live in the land of trifles, and the reforms which we want 
are also very trifling.” — Times, July 8, 1858. 

The result of that improvement of morals among Europeans in India 
noticed above, has not tended to strengthen the intercourse between natives 
and Europeans, but the reverse. The officer is now a refined English gen- 
tleman, who keeps within his own circle, and has not to seek for society in 
Hindu families. Great is the improvement, no doubt, from the times when 
English officers paid visits of ceremony at idol festivals, and sat to witness 
Natch dances given by some wealthy Babu. But though much of this inter- 
course for evil has ceased, the same intercourse for good has not begun to take 
its place. We are in the transition state between Europeans Hinduising and 
Hindus Europeanising ; the one is over, the other not yet begun. The old 
Indian had lived so long among Hindus that he had earned to like their 
manners, and there was often the feeling of good fellowship, at least, between 
the two races. Weak as such a bond of union was, it was almost better than 
none at all. The officer knew his sepoys, and the sepoys their officer. He 
was seldom on furlough, seldom away in Europe, or on some political or civil 
employment, as was too often the case in modern practice. Such a fine 
instance of attachment to their officers as that of the sepoys at Arcot, who, 
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during the siege, handed the rice to the Europeans and lived on the rice- 
water, could only have occurred because the two races were on more intimate 
terms then than now. The breach which has arisen, through the happy 
spread of Christian manners and morals among Europeans in India, can only 
be closed by the gradual spread of European ideas among Hindus, and by 
Europeans remembering that the true Christian is the truest pattern of a 
gentleman, and that to be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient in meekness, 
instructing those that oppose themselves, is conduct becoming not only 
every missionary, but also every Englishman who wishes to serve his country’s 
good in India. 

That hateful word of American slavery—“ Nigger’—should be sent back 
to the slave states from whence it was imported to Calcutta, and freely used 
of all Hindus during the panic of the recent mutiny. It will never do to 
tolerate the ideas that spring out of that most abusive epithet. It would 
cost us our empire to rule “India for six months with the principles of a 
southern planter. Not all the armies of England could recover India if lost 
through a general rising of the native race against their pale-faced oppressors. 
The best, nay, the only justification of the traditionary policy of exclusion of 
all Europeans, save the Company’s covenanted servants, was that put forward 
by Warren Hastings, in his evidence before the House in 1813. He expressed 
it as his opinion that if Europeans were admitted generally to go into the 
country, to mix with the inhabitants, or form aaiibienete among them, 
the consequence would inevitably be the ruin of the country. They would 
insult, plunder, and oppress the natives, and the laws enacted from home 
would permit them to commit acts of licentiousness with impunity. 

Better no intercourse at all than intercourse on terms like these ; and during 
last century, when English morals were those of Fielding’s novels, and mis- 
sionary spirit had not yet sweetened the stagnant waters of home religion, 
it was well that Europeans and Hindus came not near each other in masses. It 
will be a terrible evil, if, as the result of increased intercourse with the East, 
we imbibe their principles, instead of instilling our own. If we continue to 
treat them only as a subject race they will learn from us the secret of our 
success, and then turn that knowledge against us. “The seditious sentiments 
uttered by Young Bengal, in set essays on liberty, has raised,” says Indophilus, 
“only a smile.” We can afford to smile at present at the performances of 
our young pupils, Their declamations in English are but the scratches of 
the tiger cub that we make sport with in an idle hour. But take care: for 
their strength will grow faster than ours; and when they rise they will use 
the knowledge we gave them with the treachery and stealth of the tiger. 

The path of safety is the path of honour and Christian feeling. Treat the 
Hindus as Livingstone treated the little band of Africans, who trusted the 
white man because the white man trusted them. They kept their word by 
him, because he kept his word by them. Twice they were in his power, when 
he touched the Portuguese settlements on the east and west coast ; and again 
and again he was in their ower, when stricken down by fever, when alone in 
the wilderness, they had but to lift their hand, and leave the bones of the 
first and only Englishman to whiten the pathless desert. 

The Hindu has, at least, the same sense of gratitude as the savage African, 
and can well distinguish between the confidence of real strength and the 
arrogance of pretended superiority. 

Our character, in a word, is our future charter in India. Upon the mettle 
and temper of our officials the establishment of British power on new and 
more enduring foundations now depends. The house that we build our pos- 
terity must inhabit for better or worse. 

In our dealings with men who are at the same level of civilization as our- 
selves, and who acknowledge common principles of right, we have a common 
standard to appeal to ; we can judge the men by the principles they profess. 
Thus there has sprung up in Christendom an unwritten code, which jurists 
have attempted to reduce into shape, as the laws of nations and the laws of 
war. It baffies such attempts at precision ; but though not written it exists 
nevertheless, and is appealed to before the sword is drawn, to justify it when 
drawn. But outside Christendom we are outside this pale of a common law of 
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nations. Here we judge of men’s practice by their principles ; there we judge 
their principles by their practice. Christians among oan other can judge of 
certain conduct by certain principles ; they are all men of the book, and to 
that book they can refer as a common standard. But the heathen must judge 
us by a different standard. Instead of the book he must appeal to the lives 
of those who profess to be ruled by it. “ Ye areour Epistle,” saysthe Apostle to 
the church in Corinth, “known and read of all men.” The missionary thus 
carries the evidence of the truth of Christianity in a legible volume of holy 
deeds and daily self-denial. It is his superior practice that commends his 
superior principle ; and thus the lives of Englishmen in India will plead 
either for or against Christianity in the sight of the heathen. This is the 
want at our mission stations : men whose lives are in the right. The Bible 
Society may multiply printed copies—missionary societies may send out an 
army of preachers ; but if the heathen say of our countrymen, as was said of 
the Portuguese—‘“ Christian religion, Devil religion ; Christian much lie, much 
swear, much drink,” our preaching will be of little avail. ‘“‘Can a fountain 
at the same time send forth sweet water and bitter. My brethren, these 
things ought not soto be.” Can our country at the same time send out God’s 
missionaries, and the missionaries of Mammon or Belial. We sometimes 
reckon our ships, colonies, and commerce as missionary aids put into the 
hands of Britain by the God of Missions. We speak of every officer and 
schoolmaster in India as a missionary; and the mission of Britain, as the 
Evangelist of the ends of the earth, is a commonplace of the press and 
platform, secular as well as religious. We do not deny that such secondary 
agencies may prepare the way ; ‘but are there no drawbacks from the fact of 
such an alliance? The Christian religion has two aspects in the sight of the 
heathen: like Titan, it is a son of heaven and of earth, and now it uses its 
strength for Godlike ends, and then again for selfish and wicked ends. How 
far a little selfishness will go to counteract a great deal of benevolence. When 
Mungo Park, on his voyage up the Niger, fired on all negroes of whose 
proceedings he was suspicious, the impression of this strange apparition of an 
armed white man was not forgotten after an interval of fifty years. Dr. 
Barth everywhere found traces of the excitement caused by this solitary 
boat and selfish stranger ; and it will require repeated intercourse to disarm 
the suspicions that have been once aroused. 

Thus character is capital. In India it is the foundation of all our greatness. 
The natives who could not trust each other have trusted us. An Englishman’s 
word is relied on more than the oaths of a whole native village. To a people 
without a sense of a personal God, such as the Bible only can produce, our 
character is asa God to them. Painful as it no doubt is to the devout mind, 
the heathen are as ready to adore any impersonation of power and wisdom 
as when the men of Lycaonia cried out that the Gods were come down to 
them in the likeness of men. “ Maharajah,” said Mr. Raikes to a native 
prince, “the Almighty has given you great power, and I trust——” “My 
Almighty,” interrupted the old king, “is the Company.” Burke’s application 
of the testimony that divine honours were paid to Warren Hastings in 
Benares is well known. Another instance occurs to us in the Punjab, where 
a brotherhood of Fakirs in Huzara have abandoned all other forms of 
religion, and taken to worship Nykkul Seyn. General Nicholson, called the 
Lion of the Punjab, from his vast stature and awful port, has been chosen as 
their “Gooroo.” No less an authority than the late Henry St. George 
Tucker traces the source of our extraordinary prestige in India to this idolatry 
of our character:— 


‘* The wisdom and energy of our councils; the intelligence, vigour, and enterprise 
of the British character ; the justice and good faith usually observed towards our 
soldiery and subjects, as well as in our public transactions generally, constitute a 
solid foundation of strength; but the effect of these in India is heightened by the 
imagination. The natives of that country perceive extraordinary results, pro- 
ceeding from some remote source which is entirely removed from observation. 
They contemplated these effects of an unknown agency with something of the same 
sentiment with which they regard the operations of nature, as manifested in the 
thunder and the lightning, without comprehending the cause. I would not wish 
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to have recourse to hyperbole, or to the language of exaggeration, or I should say 
that the British power has hitherto been regarded in India with something of the 
same feeling of awe and reverence which is felt towards the enshrined idol of the 
temple which is veiled from the profane gaze of the multitude. Some persons may 
consider this an evil, because it is not founded in reason and truth; I am disposed 
to consider it as a good, because it imparts influence to our government and 
national character, and influence is power exerted in a milder form. Destroy 
this influence, and we must then depend upon the exertion of actual force; we 
must govern with an iron sceptre, instead of leading and directing an immense 
population by the movements of a hand.”—Memorials of Indian Government, by H. 
St. George Tucker, p. 485. 


Now, as superstition is the religion of ignorance, we cannot expect the 
Hindu to cling to this opinion of our supernatural power. It must give way 
to one thing or another. They must come to think either that our greatness 
is the measure of their weakness— 

** Yes, despots, too long did your tyranny hold us 
In a vassalage vile, ere its weakness was known, 
Till we learned that the links of the chain that controlled us 
Was forged by the fears of its captives alone” — 


an impression which Young Bengal is fast adopting ; or they may discern 
that we are a wise and understanding people, because God is in the midst of 
us. The latter is the only safe alternative for us. So long as the Hindu 
feels that our supremacy is one of moral force, he will yield us a willing alle- 
iance—he will obey us because he cannot do without us. This was proved 
Suing the recent mutiny. At first, the peasantry hailed it as the day of de- 
liverance from all taxes and dues. The Company’s Raj was over, and the 
Collector would never be seen again. But when they began to feel that the 
change of masters was only for the worse, from the Collector’s whip to the 
scorpions of forced levies and taxes in kind, they welcomed the English back; 
and it must be our own fault if we ever give them cause to sigh for their 
native rulers again. “A British officer,” says Mr. Raikes, “must combine the 
opposite qualities of ardour and gentleness ; or in the Oriental vernacular, he 
must be at once murrum soft, and gurrum hot.” The foundations of our 
Empire rest on the four cardinal virtues. We are the only just rulers they ever 
knew who were also merciful ; the only brave conquerors who were also tem- 
rate. The Beloochee warriors said of Sir Charles Napier, that the tramp of 
is warhorse was heard two miles off ; but they found this terrible conqueror 
was a ruler of inflexible justice ; he reined in his own desire with the same 
iron hand that he held in the passions of others. Tod in Rajahstan, Mac- 
Pherson among the Khonds, Outram among the Bheels, Napier in Scinde, 
and the two Lawrences in the Punjab, have taught the people of India 
where the real secret of our strength lies. It is that hidden faith in God and 
right, which burned unseen and unconsumed in a Havelock’s breast for fifty 
ears, and when the time of trial came, proved to the native mind that 
Taveleck’s sword was better than that of the Nana; the man was immortal 
till his work was done—he saved Lucknow and died. 
We have no test by which to obtain men like Havelock, and Nicholson, 
and Neil, and Lawrence—Christian heroes—who have taught us that the 
es of faith have not died out, or the teaching of the 11th of Hebrews been 
forgotten by the old country yet. Heroes there are yet of the antique type of 
piety, and rulers who are not ashamed to acknowledge the source of all their 
eke and success. But if we cannot command men of these principles, 
we can commend them and their examples to the cadets and officers whom 
wesend out. Those were noble words which Lord Stanley used in his address 
to the cadets of Addiscombe in December last :— 


««Remember (though to some of you it will have a startling sound, ) that for a 
European in India, there is, strictly speaking, no private life. He is one of the 
ruling race, the few among the many—one of a population, some ten thousand 
strong, among more than one hundred millions, There are, little as he may know 
or care for it, quick eyes to watch his conduct, and envious tongues ready enough 
to disparage his nation and his race. This is not merely a personal matter. A 
single officer who forgets that he is an officer and a gentleman, does more harm to 
the moral influence of his country, than ten men of blameless lives can do good. 
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To you, then, in more senses than one, the honour of England is committed ; you 
are the representatives not only of our military strength, but also of our national 
character.” 


The maxim of the old neutrality policy, used to discourage missionary effort 
on the part of officers and civilians, may be turned the other way. “It is 
perilous,” they say, “for men in authority to do as individuals that which they 
officially condemn.” It is perilous, we say, for the European who is in India 
as the representative of all that isright and good, to do as an individual that 
which his official character in India condemns. It is not God’s missionaries, 
but the Devil’s, that imperil our Indian Empire. It will never do that there 
should spring up in India a kind of double morality—the conventional strict- 
ness of official life, and the real laxity of private. The Chinese merchant, for 
instance, has found out that honesty is the best policy. He has given over, 
therefore, of late years, delivering light weight or adulterated teas at our 
Hongs at the five ports. But the same man who is a fair trader in his foreign 
dealings is a scandalous cheat at home; and ever subscribes head money to 
exterminate those foreign devils, in barter with whom he seems the soul of 
honour. A double morality of this kind must never get currency among 
Englishmen in India. Their public and their private life must be the same ; 
and as we believe that the private life must be reformed first, and that al 
right impressions work from the heart to the life outwards from within, and 
not inwards from without, we refrain from further enforcing this obligation 
on the State of upholding the moral law of England as the moral law of 
India. Such conduct must spring up naturally, or not at all. One of the 
few noble sentiments of an impure and licentious age, is that of the Satirist, 

‘Maxima debetur puero reverentia.” 
Our conduct in India may be summed up in the one precept— 
“ Maxima debetur ethnico reverentia.” 


A profligate Englishman in a country like India acts with some of the 
impiety of Ham. He uncovers the nakedness of his father’s religion in the 
sight of the heathen. May we be spared that accursed combination of two 
evils which cost Portugal her Empire—a State proselyting Pagans, yet sanc- 
tioning worse than Pagan vices. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUR DUTY TO THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


WE have now to consider the duties of the State towards its heathen sub- 
jects. 
: It is easy to sweep the whole subject away with the curt reflection that 
Church and State have nothing to say to each other. The Edinburgh Re- 
viewers of former days decided that it was very absurd and antiquated to 
hint at the alliance. Sydney Smith covered it with ridicule by comparing it 
to the institution of butchers’ rs in all the villages of India. “ We will 
have a butcher’s shop in every village, and your Hindus shall pay for it.” 
In the same playful vein Lord Macaulay runs Christianity and cobbling toge- 
ther :—‘‘Any man would rather have his shoes mended by a heretical chien 
than by a person who had signed all the Thirty-nine Articles, but had never 
handled an awl. Men act thus, not because they are indifferent to religion, 
but because they do not see what religion has to do with the mending of shoes. 
Yet religion has as much to do with the mending of shoes, as with the bud- 
get and army estimates.” : . 

A less sparkling, but more profound thinker than either of these Edinburgh 
Reviewers, has put the matter of the relation of the State to religion, as 
follows :— 


‘To say that religion has nothing to do with politics, is to assert that which is 
simply false. It were as wise to say that the atmosphere has nothing to do with 
the principles of architecture. Directly nothing, indirectly much. Some kinds 
of stone are so friable, that though they will last for centuries in a dry climate, 
they will crumble away in a few years in adamp one. There are some tempera- 
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tures in which a form of building is indispensable, which in another would be 
unbearable.. The shape of doors, windows, apartments, all depend upon the air that 
is to be admitted and excluded. Nay, it is for the very sake of procuring a habitable 
atmosphere within certain limits, that architecture exists at all. The atmospheric 
laws are distinct from the laws of architecture ; but there is not an architectural 
question into which atmospheric considerations do not enter as conditions of the 
question. That which the air is to architecture, religion is to politics. It is the 
vital air of every question. Directly it determines nothing—indirectly it condi- 
tions every problem that can arise. The kingdoms of this world must become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of His Christ. How if His Spirit is not to mingle 
with political and social truths.”—Robertson’s Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 1. 


This is the question before us—what interest has the State in the conversion 
of the people of India? Directly—none: indirectly—every thing. Lord Ma- 
caulay’s contemptuous metaphor of Christianity and cobbling is as inapt as 
unfair. The moral well-being of its subject is the bounden duty and interest 
of every well-governed State. Can it then look on with indifference at the 
only power that can raise its subjects from a degraded to a respectable stand- 
ard of duty and virtue? Lord Macaulay has given us, in his own inimitable 
style, the true levels of Christian and heathen virtue. Of the Bengalee he 
says— Deceit is his natural weapon, as the horn is to the buffalo, the paw to 
the tiger, and beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to woman. Large 
promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chi- 
canery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the 
people of the Lower Ganges.” 

On the other hand he tells us that English valour and English intelligence 
have done less to extend and preserve our Indian empire than English vera- 
city. All that we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, 
the fictions, the perjuries which have been employed against us is as nothing 
when compared with what we have gained by being the one power in India 
on whose word reliance can be placed. No oath which superstition can 
devise, no hostage, however precious, inspires one-hundredth part of the con- 
fidence which is produced by the yea, yea, and nay, nay of a British envoy. 

We should have thought that the yea, yea, nay, nay would have suggested 
to the essayist how it is that an Englishman’s word outweighs a Hindu’s 
oath. If we are better than they, and therefore greater than they, it is be- 
cause the “sermon on the mount” has framed both the laws and morals of 
old England. The words of the great Teacher have made us what we are; 
and, therefore, if we are to raise the people of India to the same moral level 
as ourselves, we must tell them of the same God and Father, in Christ, that 
has elevated and ennobled us. Thus while Christ and other masters divide 
the world’s spiritual allegiance the State can never look on with indiffe- 
rence at the working of a principle which brings men into the bond of one 
common covenant with God, and afterwards of one common brotherhood 
with each other. 

The State 7s concerned with the moral regeneration of India. However it 
is to be brought about, the State has the deepest interest in it. At present 
such is the corruption of heathenism, that good laws will not work in so 
debased a society. Laws, at present, in India are like new minted money 
sent out when the whole currency is debased ; the good coins are soon clipped 
and sweated down to the current value. Some, even, will not work at all, and 
are better suspended, till an improved morale renders their execution possible. 
Thus laws —- perjury cannot work in a community such as that of Ben- 
gal, as described by Lord Macaulay. Ever since 1833 the oaths by the Koran 
and Shaster have been abolished, and a temptation to perjury taken away. 
In a country where false witnesses may be bought up by the score it is clear 
that laws against perjury are a little superfluous, till the ninth commandment 
has been more extensively taught. M. De Valbezen tells a very character- 
istic anecdote on this point. Some years ago a rich farmer of the valley of 
the Ganges was accused of murder: twenty-five witnesses deposed, in open 
court, that they saw the accused give the mortal blow : thirty others attested 
an alabi, asserting, on oath, that they saw him in a village thirty miles distant, 
the same instant that the murder was committed. e have only here an 
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instance of what occurs every day in India; but the point of the story re- 
mains to be told. On both sides there was perjury and lying. The farmer 
had neither committed the murder nor was away at the village when the 
murder was perpetrated ; but, as was afterwards incontestibly proved, was in 
his hut, a few paces off from the scene of the murder. 

The difficulty of the State in India is this: that while the rulers are at one 
level of duty the ruled are at another. Desirable as it may be that the 
moral law of England should become the moral law of India, the Governor- 
General in Council can no more decree this than he can say to the deep, be 
dry, or dam up the streams of the Ganges. Nothing but spiritual agencies can 
do spiritual work, and man’s moral nature is only reached through his spirit. 


Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how mean a thing is man ! 


An alliance, then, of some kind there must be between the State and the Church 
in India. It only remains to be seen of what kind that alliance shall be. 
Shall it be an external alliance of pay and police—the Church doing the 
police work of the State in return for mitres and stalls, fat benefices, and a 
dignified clergy? Or shall it be the alliance of a tacit consent to carry on 
their work side by side, and with mutual good-will and forbearance? A 
missionary church sustained by the liberality of Christians at home, and 
raised by solemn compact above the frowns or, even still more dangerous, 
smiles of official favour. We have dear-bought experience of the futility of 
the former kind of alliance to work the conversion of the people of India; 
where the alliance is external only, the Church has become secular not the 
State spiritual. So it was with the Dutch and Portuguese clergy, they were 
State officials, not spiritual agents ; the few who had a missionary heart found 
themselves more hindered than helped by their connexion with the State. 
Clearly then let the alliance be of the latter kind; we have only to go on as 
we have begun during the last half century in India. As Laissez faire is the 
best commissariat for the million-mouthed city, and sumptuary laws and pro- 
tection dues to home producers only impede the great object the State has at 
heart—to feed the people—so it is with the bread from heaven. No State 
commissariat could supervise the distribution of that which the State could 
not provide. He who fed five thousand with two loaves “ distributed to 
the disciples, and the disciples to the multitude.” The great Head of the 
Church must take the bread and bless it, and so hand it to his commissary, 
the missionary. Upon this independence of missions of all State supervision 
depends their purity and success. There must be no collusion with the magis- 
trate,—no compliance with orders to act as asecret police. Tribute, of course, 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour 
to whom honour ; the missionary will set an example in this of cheerful 
obedience, for the best Christian is also the best subject. We ask no sacred- 
ness for his person, no dispensation from ordinary duties, much less a right 
of asylum in his premises for convert children escaping from their parents, 
wives from their husbands, debtors from their creditors. In this the neutral- 
ity of the State must be decided and well understood by the natives; they 
must know that in appealing to the magistrate against a missionary they 
are appealing as against one of themselves,—that on the bench the magistrate 
will be as upright as Gallio, and as indifferently minister justice, without pre- 
ference to Jew or Greek, Hindu or Christian. 

Thus the alliance between the Church and the State in India will be one 
not of compact but of tacit consent. Coleridge compares the Church to the 
“sustaining, correcting, befriending opposite of the world—the compensating 
counterforce to the inkerént and inevitable defects of the State as a State.’ 
The alliance thus between the society that takes things as they are, and the 
society which treats them as they ought to be can never be explicit. By this 
independence of the State, missionaries can act as mediators between the 
governing race and the governed. In the Cape colony thus Mr. Calderwood 
was employed by Sir Harry Smith, the Governor, to open up relations with 
the Kaflir chiefs, and it was mainly owing to this good understanding on both 
sides, and the confidence of the Kaffirs in the white man, who was their 
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friend as well as the friend of the English, that a treaty was signed and kept. 
Schwartz, in the same way, was trusted both by the English and native 
authorities in South India. His influence with Hindu rajahs arose out of his 
known independence. Had he beenin Government pay he would have been 
suspected, like any other English official. The natives of India are shrewd 
enough to discern who are and who are not political agents resident among 
them. Wherever missionaries have been located for some little time they 
have soon understood their position. In Oude and the Deccan, where mis- 
sionaries are few and far between, the Government may find it necessary to 
disclaim all connexion with them ; but in Tinnivelly, or at the Presidencies, 
this would be quite superfluous. The natives there know well enough the 
missionary’s position, and can mimic the tone of official indifference without 
any lessons from the neutrality school. So far from taking alarm at him, as 
some high official on a secret political mission, the Padre Sahib is often 
treated with but scant respect. Brahmins turn their heel on him, jeer at his 
mispronunciations, and treat him with the same contemptuous pity that 
“good society” at home bestow on some itinerant ranter. A Lord Padie 
Sahib may receive a little more respect. Bishop Heber was thus waited on 
by a deputation of Brahmins, from the Tinnivelly pagoda, to entreat him to 
use his influence with the Coompanie Bahadoor to restore their lands, but of 
the bishop’s relation to the State they knew as little as of the mystery of a 
bishop’s mitre and its symbolic meaning. 

Thus the alarm of old Indians at the appearance of State interference with 
the religion of the natives is quite imaginary. We commit the common error 
of judging the heathen by ourselves, and thinking they look at it in the same 
light that we do. The relation of Christianity to the State in India is well 
understood by the natives. After fifty years’ experience of State neutrality 
we have given securities enough to quiet the alarms of the most suspicious ; 
and if we continue to be duped by the pretended alarms of designing rebels, 
who use the cry, Din, Din, the Faith, as a pretext to cover their real designs, 
we shall only gain the i of cowardice in the sight of men, as well as 
irreligion in the sight of God. 

Like the impromptu Chancellor of Tobago, whose judgments were in- 
variably right, because given according to common sense, but his reasons 
invariably wrong, because he knew nothing of law, we have settled down in 
India into a right conclusion as to the relation of the State to missions, though 
the principles assumed have often been wrong, and the reasoning false. Our 
theories are the laughing-stock of French and German philosophers ; our prac- 
tical conclusions the envy of all their statesmen. Out of two opposite theories, 
equally weak and inapplicable to India, has resulted in practice a line of 
policy which is a model of good sense and Christian spirit. In the non- 
regulation provinces, where the traditional policy hardly ever took effect, 
the relations of the State to missionaries has been most satisfactory. Mr. 
Colvin in Agra, and the Lawrences in the ~~ however they reasoned out 
the problem, have got the right conclusion. If in mental arithmetic a smart 
boy, by some rule of thumb of his own, can bring his calculations right, it is 
pedantry to go into his reasons and dog him step by step through the rules 
of Cocker. th the same way we may dismiss men’s theories if their practice 
is right. When the religious public of England remonstrate against the 
neutrality policy of the Indian Government, they paeey entertain in petto 
a theory of the duty of the State to uphold truth, and put down error not 
very unlike that of the Jewish Theocracy. On the other hand, when onthe 
other side men denounce proselytism, and call on the State to protect 
Hinduism against the madness of its Christian assailants, they probably 
think of religion as some ethereal thing as remote from daily life and public 

duties as Kant’s Analytic, or the New Calculus. Both theories are erroneous, 
or inapplicable ; but out of these extreme theories very sensible conclusions 
spring up, just as English Tories and French Legitimists became at length 
loyal subjects to the king de facto, however they nies dispute his right de 
jure to the throne. On the principle that we should make a bridge for a 
flying enemy, it is never wise to taunt men with inconsistency for clinging to 
certain theoretical principles which in practice they disavow. However, 
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men’s actions ought to spring out of the principles they profess, as a matter 
of fact, they as often do not. We should take men, then, not at their word 
merely, but at their deed. If public men undo their practice, we need not call 
on them to unsay their theories. The ten recommendations, for instance, of Sir 
John Lawrence, in his recent correspondence with Colonel Edwardes, come in 
conflict, in some instances, with the traditional policy of protecting the status 
quo of heathenism. They do not quite come up in other instances to the high 
ideal of a Christian State. But what of that. Shall we oblige the theorists 
on both sides to renounce their opinions before they agree in practice with Sir 
John Lawrence? Or shall we be content if Sir John Lawrence’s views are 
acted upon without questioning too closely the antecedents of those who 
carry them out This is, undoubtedly, the most conciliatory, and therefore 
the most Christian part to take. “‘ Christian things done im a Christian way,” 
Sir John Lawrence wrote, “can never give offence.” It is when Christian 
things are done in an unchristian way, or unchristian things done in the name 
of Christianity that offence is given. With those who agree in this statement 
we have no real ground of difference. Let public men rally round this 
maxim—*“ Christian things done in a Christian way.” . The Queen’s procla- 
mation contained nothing so convincing or conciliatory. It is the sentiment 
upon which we would stake the existence of our empire in India. Rightly 
understood, it will reassure the natives that we do not harbour the design 
imputed to us of proselytising after the manner of the Moguls, and it will 
reassure officers and civilians that they have nothing to fear for assistin 
missions in their private capacity. The Queen’s Government in India oan 
not be inaugurated under sounder principles than these. 

There are three distinct channels through which the waters of life will 
pour over a country like India. There are schools for the young, preaching 
for the masses, and the Press for the educated and upper classes. Preaching, 
teaching, and printing make up the trinoda necessitas of the Indian mission- 
ary. By one of these three every man, woman, and child in India may 
sooner or later be reached and evangelized. But as the agencies differ, so 
the relation of the State to all these three departments of missionary work 
must differ also. In schools, for instance, the Church and the State must 
come into close relations, for both are seeking to educate the people, and 
therefore much depends upon the terms of their agreement whether as allies 
or rivals they meet on the common ground of the school-room. As to open 
preaching, or the circulation of the Scriptures, the State can have less to say 
to the Church, though even here a meddlesome interference one way or the 
other may do much mischief. 

I. Of Schools.—Forty years ago education was not the debated ground 
between the Church and the State that it now is. Neither missionaries nor 
the Government had turned their attention to educate the masses. The 
State kept schools to teach a few Pundits and Mollahs Sanscrit, or the Koran. 
To educate a few clerks and ares for the courts of ey was all that the 
Company aimed at. But urged on by private example and munificence, the 


State in 1833 took higher ground, and began to impart the English language 
and European science, instead of the old course of Sanscrit and Persian. At 
the same time emer bodies took up the task of popular education, and 


in Calcutta Dr. Duff and the Government became competitors which would 
give the best education in English, the one on religious, the other on secular 
principles. The memorable words, “ Education is the first want, education 
the second, education the third want” of India, used by Lord William 
Bentinck, was resounded on all sides. The battle between secular and 
Christian schools was bravely fought on both sides. The odds, of course, 
were greatly on the side of the State, which could outbid the missionary by 
prizes and place. On the other hand, the religious schoolmaster outbid the 
secular by his zeal and devotedness. The one had a mission, and worked as 
“ever in his great taskmaster’s eye ;’ the other was an official under a board 
and did his duties at best in a perfunctory way. Thus the highly paid pro- 
fessor and the missionary schoolmaster were on more equal terms than 
either perhaps suspected, and thusneck and neck the secular and the Christian 
school ran a race for popularity in the Presidencies. 
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Up country it was otherwise; in poor districts, and among the low caste, 
the missionary schools carried all before them—competition was out of the 
question. A State school would have kept a beggarly account of empty 
benches on the salary and allowances on which a missionary school would fill 
to overflowing. 

Long-headed men, at last, began to discern this. It is now admitted that 
a State can never produce as cheap as the manufacturer ; that it is true eco- 
nomy to go into the market and not produce in Government stores. Education 
is no exception. It is cheaper to the State to subsidize private philanthropy 
than to do the work itself. The mistake of the National system in Ireland 
was this: grants-in-aid would have been cheaper, if practicable ; but on this 
controversy we do not intend here to enter. Another precedent in a is the 
Act passed last session to establish private reformatories, to which the State 
will allow £13 per head for juvenile offenders put out to nurse by the State for 
the good of society. The discovery has been made in the same way in India, 
that if religious teachers could take the work off the State’s hands, and dis- 
embarrass it at the same time of all connexion with one sect more than an- 
other, a better and cheaper education would be given to the masses of In- 
dia than Government ever could give. As it is, the State now spends up- 
wards of £120,000 per annum to educate about 30,000 seholars. “ The latest 
returns,” says Mr. Mead, “ give a total of 14,319 scholars receiving instruc- 
tion in the State schools of Bengal, at a cost, after deducting school fees, and 
the sums received for the sale of books, of more than £50,000, or £4 10s. each.” 
Now, this sum of £50,000 which is expended annually in Bengal upon 14,319 
scholars of the upper classes chiefly, would, if spent upon en schools 
for the poor, instruct, at least, 200,000. The numbers in missionary schools 
in 1855 were 64,480 boys, and 14,298 girls, making a total of 78,778. And 
as the total income of all the religious societies in India is not £200,000 ; and 
we cannot suppose that more than one-third is apportioned to the educational 
department, it follows, that missionaries educate in their schools at an aver- 
age cost of £1 per head, while Government cannot educate at a less cost 
than £4 10s. per head. 

Now, the revenue of India is burdened already with the grant of £120,000 
per annum for educational purposes, and cannot increase the grant in the 
present state of its finances. Its policy then, no less than its duty, points to 
the grant-in-aid system. Mr. Thomason the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-west Provinces, discerned this some years ago, and recommended that 
where missionary schools were working well the Government should withdraw 
from direct competition. Lord Dalhousie recognised the expediency of this 
step, and in 1854 the principle of grants-in-aid was conceded in a despatch 
from the Board of Control. 

“This grant-in-aid system,” says Indophilus, “is the true solution of the 
much-vexed question of religious education. So far as this system has pro- 
ceeded the missionaries have no reason to complain, as may be exemplified 
by the following statement of grants-in-aid ails in the Agra presidency up 
to the end of April, 1856. There are in all twelve schools receiving 19,500 
rupees of annual grant, and 5,300 of special grant.” 

n the case of the Santals, the Directors, we regret to say, drew back and 
showed a disposition to revert to the old policy of ignoring missions. On the 
suppression of the Santal rebellion the race were handed over by the Indian 
Government to the Church Missionary Society—a body that had shown in 
the case of New Zealand what missionaries can effect in elevating and civil- 
izing a barbarous people. The Court of Directors rescinded this grant-in- 
aid made by Lord Dalhousie, and ordered the Santals to be placed under a 
Government system of secular instruction. But before the new order could 
be put in execution the Indian mutiny has risen like a sudden inundation and 
swept away Directors, secular schoolmasters, and all the traditions of an old 
policy adverse to missions. When India is re-settled we look to a more ex- 
tensive development of the grant-in-aid system. There is no reason why the 
State, allying itself with missionaries of all denominations, should not rise to 
the vast undertaking of enlarging the mind and purifying the morals of the 
whole people of India. Such a grand scheme of primary education arose in 
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the comprehensive mind of John Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-west Provinces, who only succumbed last year beneath the fatigues of 
the Indian mutiny. He conceived the idea of educating the masses by in- 
ducing the villages to submit to a tax of one per cent. In India there are 
twenty-one millions of children who ought to be, but are not, under any school- 
master of whom the State has any knowledge. In Bengal, with its thirty-six 
millions, one-half the population—the females—receive no education what- 
ever, and of the remaining half only seven per cent. receive even the rudi- 
ments of useful knowledge. To reach these masses by direct effort on the 
part of the State is not to be thought of. At present the State, like the 
plough of the village ryot, only scratches the surface—all but a patch here 
and there is fallow or jungle. Can nothing be done to reach this destitution 
by indirect effort? The State is not clearing the jungles in Oude by itself; it 
lets them out to contractors, who fell the trees in consideration of the right to 
all rents and profits for so many years. Can we not turn our jungle expe- 
rience during the recent campaign in Oude to some use in the matter: of 
education? Suppose the State invited in missionary contractors such as the 
Vernacular Education Society and other bodies already existing or to be 
formed for the purpose, who should be provided with books and school re- 
quisites by the Education Council in Calcutta, and assisted by grants-in-aid 
given after inspection of a secular instructor; the elements of morality and 

ible history would naturally be taught in these schools ; but all such instrue- 
tion should be free, and no child compelled to attend whose parents objected toit. 
European schoolmasters would not in every case be wanted ; native teachers 
would soon be trained and able to take charge at least of the villagé schools, 
and probably, at no very increased cost, an amount of primary instruction 
would in a few years permeate the length and breadth of India which 
would loosen the pedaun of caste, and wean the people from idolatry, so that 
a nation at last might be born ina day. To quote one of the highest autho- 
rities on Indian affairs, Indophilus writes, “the only effectual remedy is to 
begin at the foundation by educating the young and infusing as much Chris- 


tian principle as pen into native society. It is a great mistake to estimate 


the progress made towards the Evangelization of India only by the number 
of persons baptized. If Christian truth is presented to the native mind by 
every available avenue, what is known in modern phrase as public opinion will 
at last turn decidedly in its favour, and then a nation will be born in a day.” 
‘Every missionary,” says Mr. Raikes, “sent to the banks of the Ganges is 
not only a herald of truth, but also of good government. So far as the 
Christian teacher rightly educates the heathen mind he not only fulfils the 

at command of his Divine Master, but also incidentally aids and supports 

ritish rule.” 

Ignorance is as much the cause of disaffection among the native races of 
India as any thing else. It is almost incredible what the Hindu will believe 
of us and our proceedings. A clever rogue in Gorrukpur is said to have made 
his fortune by preceding Lord Hastings’ camp as purveyor of fat little chil- 
dren for the Governor-General’s breakfast. It was announced at Lucknow 
that the Government had sent up cartloads of bone-dust to be mixed with 
the flour and sweetmeats sold in the bazaars, and the sepoys were hardly 
restrained from outbreak. At one time the Hill people at Simla could not 
be disabused of a notion that orders had been received there to entrap the 
Hill men and kill them, and boil them down for their fat. Many fled from 
the place under the influence of this delusion. In Patna men with drums 
predict a hurricane, enjoin the preparation of eight om food, and the people 
to be in readiness to take to the plains. The non-fulfilment of the predic 
tion will not serve to disabuse the people of the inspiration: the predictors 
claim the merit of averting the calamity. These instances will recall the re- 
collection of the recent infatuation of the Kaffirs and its terrible effects from 
killing their cattle at the instance of some of their magicians, and plainly 

int out that our policy should be the same in both cases. Sir George Grey 
in South Africa has set the Indian Government an example. Wearied wit 
Kaffir wars, which cost the country much treasure and blood, and no gain or 
glory, he recommended a grant of £40,000 for promoting education among the 
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border tribes—a sum which was not the cost of a single cavalry regiment— 
and thus protecting our frontier with that “cheap defence of nations,” a row 
of schools instead of forts. We could not do better than follow this example 
in India. Mr. Colvin, whose premature death has deprived India of a great 
benefactor, before the mutiny had induced five thousand villages to increase 
their taxation one per cent. for educational purposes. If his successor carries 
that plan into effect, five thousand villages will at once, in the North-western 
Provinces, have self-supporting schools, in which they may receive such know- 
ledge as will promote their comfort, improve their condition, undermine their 
idolatry, and give them the first notions of their duty to God. If the expe- 
riment succeeds, what is to hinder a vast extension of the plan? Why should 
not millions throughout India, by means of self-supporting schools, obtain such 
knowledge as may enable them to understand the Gospel and to profit by the 
books which Christian zeal may put into their hands? 

2. The circulation of the Scriptures is another great agency used by the 
Church for the evangelization of the world. ‘In this modern missions are pecu- 
liarly favoured. The press is an instrument in the hands of the modern mis- 
sionary which compensates for the withdrawal of the miraculous gifts which 
belonged to the early Church. No sooner were the Danish missionaries set- 
tled in India, than they set up a printing press; and one of the first grants 
made by the Christian Eavwiohes Society was a grant of £20 towards the 
first mission press in India. A Primer was printed, with this grant, for the 
use of the Portuguese schools, the title of which was prophetic of brighter 
days to come, “ the first fruits of the Word of God bestowed by their bene- 
factors in England.” 

Since then, the work of Bible translation and Bible distribution has spread 
commensurably with the spread of missions in India. It has been translated 
wholly into ten, and in part into fifteen, of the languages or dialects of India ; 
and if the activity of preachers could only have kept pace with the activity 
of the press, India would before this have been converted. Were there an 
effective demand for the book, it might easily be put within the reach of every 
man, woman, and child in India. 

In this branch of Christian activity the State has shown very little 
interest as yet. On the contrary, where it has crossed its path in the depart- 
ment of education, it has given it very decided opposition. There was a 
short break in the policy of indifference when Lor Wellesley founded the 
College of Fort William, with the liberal and enlightened intention as much 
of introducing the literature and religion of the West to the attention of the 
natives of the East, as of training the civil servants of the Company in 
their duties. The intention of the noble founder was unmistakably marked 
in the appointment of the Rev. W. Brown as Provost, and the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan as Vice-Provost, men, both remarkable for their decided piety, 
and the stand they took against all patronage of idolatry. Fort William 
College was established little more een two years, when Lord Wellesley 
received from the Directors an order to abolish it, on the plea of retrench- 
ment, in reality on account of its religious connexion. The translation of 
the Scriptures had been pushed forward by the zealous Provost and Vice- 
Provost, at a rate which alarmed old Indians, who began to stipulate that if 
the Bible was printed with the College types for the use of Christians, the 
Koran and Shasters should also be printed for the use of Mahometans and 
Hindus. The first versions of the Gospels ever made in Persian and Hin- 
dostanee issued from the press of the College of Fort William: the Persian 
under the superintendence of Mr. Colebrooke, and the Hindostanee of Mr. 
Hunter. Mr. Garrett, of the Civil Service, translated the Gospel into Malay; 
and though the expense of these translations was principally borne by the 
Provost and Vice-Provost, it was something that the Government should have 


lent it any support. It was generally felt that if this innovation in the tra- 
ditional policy were allowed, things could not stand still as they were. The 
Government would soon be committed to a more Christian policy. “On Mon- 
~ next,” writes Dr. Buchanan to a friend in England, “the Governor-General 


vers his annual speech before the College. M. iting with soli- 
citude the result. If he Be any are waiting 80 


admits the word ‘civilization’ into his speech, this 
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ear, you may e t to hear the word ‘religion’ next year. For thus, by 
Ps de 8, aa proceed.” —Memoirs of Dr. Buchanan, by Dean I — 
son, fifth ed., p. 194. 

But the days of Lord Wellesley’s patronage were numbered—it was but a 
watery ray seen an instant between the closing clouds of indifference. Sir 
George Barlow succeeded, and with him the ideas of the counter and shop 
resumed their sway in Government House. These fine phrases, civilization and 
religion, were heardno more at annual speeches in College Halls. The learned 
natives collected from all parts of the East to assist in translations of the 
Scriptures were sent home. Mr. Buchanan’s proposals for a subscription for 
translating the Holy Scriptures into the languages of India, were handed 
over to the Serampore Missionaries ; and the offices of Provost and Vice- 
Provost were abolished in 1807. Thus ended the first and last effort in con- 
nexion with the State to translate the Bible in India. The State passed at 
once into another extreme. For, on Dr. Buchanan venturing, in a farewell 
sermon, preached in Calcutta in 1807, to appeal to the Divine predictions re- 
garding the final spread of the Gospel over the whole world, the Government 
refused to allow an advertisement of the sermon to appear in the Gazette, 
and even applied for the maruscript for the inspection of the Calcutta Star 
Chamber. On this Dr. Buchanan addressed a respectful memorial to Govern- 
ment, notifying the four particulars in which Government had acted oppres- 
sively to missionaries :— 

1. By withdrawing the patronage of Government from the translation of 
the Scriptures into Oriental tongues. 

2. By attempting to suppress or call in these translations when printed. 

3. By suppressing the encomium passed by the Court of Directors on the 
Missionary Schwartz. 

4. By restraining missionaries in Bengal from the free discharge of their 
duties, and establishing an imprimatur for theological works. 

For fifty years the Government has adhered more or less closely to the 
policy of excluding the Scriptures from all Government schools and colleges 
to which the dismissal of Brown and Buchanan in 1807 established a prece- 
dent. Of late years some concessions have been made which deserve to be 
noticed with thankfulness. Formerly the Bible was a “closed” book alto- 
gether, now it is a “ clasped” book that may be opened, under certain restrie- 
tions, in Government schools. When Elizabeth, of glorious memory, came to 
the throne our English Bible was a prisoner, and one of the first acts of her 
reign was to give Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John gaol deliverance. May 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria’s sovereignty in India lead to the same 
deliverance there, and establish, as Sir John Lawrence recommends, a Bible 
class in all the Government colleges of India. When the attendance is volun- 
tary it can never be felt as a hardship by the native pupils who choose to 
object. We shall at all events rid ourselves of that most absurd and mischie- 
vous attempt to separate between the Bible and history, the Bible and science, 
the Bible and morals, the Bible and literature. The author of the “ Eclipse 
of Faith” has no less wittily than wisely told, “as in a dream,” the results 
of a blank Bible: that if all Bible texts were spunged out, some of the 
sublimest thoughts of Shakspere and Milton would be obliterated with 
them. The Indian Government have long made this foolish attempt. 
They have directed their pupils to skip the passages in which there is 
allusion to Christ, as if Christ and history could be separated, or a circle 
described without a centre. Lord Tweeddale pointed out some years ago 
the mistake of this proceeding in the Government schovls of Madras, and 
the Bombay Government have, at last, the good sense to put the histori- 
cal mention of Christ on a par with the mention of Mahomet or Menu. 
Theories of a purely secular education betray as narrow an understanding as 
those of an opposite extreme. Man can no more live cut off entirely from 
these spiritual truths which indicate all life and history, than he can live on 
them for his daily food. A diet of doctrines on the one hand, or of useful 
knowledge on the other, would be as unnourishing mental food as the gluten 
of wheat or the essence of beef to the body. Bulk and variety are no less 
elements of nutrition than a mixed reading is of education. As + other 
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books throw light on the Bible, so the Bible in its turn throws light on all 
other books. A healthy appetite seeks for both, and it is cruel in either pa- 
rent or State to withhold from any child either of the two elements of all 
healthy reading. If the State (as it probably will) have objections to intro- 
ducing even the historical study of the Scriptures in its schools and colleges, 
let it not, at least, interfere with those who are willing to supplement what 
it has left undone. Let it allow Bible classes in all Government schools, and 
leave the natives free to judge for themselves how far the facts of the Bible 
correspond with all other facts taught in the regular course of instruction. 

3. The third azency employed by the Church is the missionary preaching 
publicly, and from house to house. The duty of the State on this head may be 
summed up in one word, “ permission.” There are cases, it is true, where 
sometimes the missionary must submit to some restraint, or preach, as Paul in 
Rome, chained toa soldier. In the lines of the native army, for instance, 
public controversy, which is the life of open-air preaching, would be very inex- 
pedient. Sir John Lawrence lays down this limitation very fairly, and no 
candid missionary will complain of this as a hardship. 

The notion fifty years ago was, that the Hindu mind was so explosive on 
religious topics that to preach in a crowd in India was as rash an act as to 
fire off a pistol in a powder magazine. We know the Hindus better now— 
their zeal is but damp gunpowder at best ; and as to the danger of an explo- 
sion, those who have tried longest report very differently. Thus, Mr. Smith, 
of Benares, a missionary of twenty-five years’ experience in India, writes— 

“T am tired of telling of crowds of people listening to the Word, of discussions, 
and soforth. What I want is conversions—sound conversions. I fully believe 
this will take place; but when 1 do not know. In the meantime I endeavour to 
hold onat the plough, going my eight or nine times a-week to the city, receiving 


native visitors, holding ny Bible class and Hindustani congregation, and leave the 
rest with God.” 


If this be the native indifference the State has little cause of alarm from 
the preaching of missionaries. It is true, if Christian missionaries were to 
descend from their high calling and preach as the Apostle directed them not 
to preach, the Government would be justified in putting a stop to a strife of 
words which was only to the subverting of the hearers. The testimony of the 
town-clerk of Ephesus should be that of the magistrate upon the missionary in 
India. “These men are neither robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of 
your goddess.” Christian missionaries have thus been calumniated for stir- 
ring up sedition, when, in truth, Mahometans were the guilty party. Thus, 
the riot in Benares, in 1809, was caused by two rival processions— Hindu and 
Mahometan—meeting in the street : and the other day an attempt was made 
in Tinnivelly to prevent a funeral of Christians from passing in front of a 
Hindu temple, when lives were lost in the tumult that arose. It is quite 
possible to confound, in these cases, the guilty with the innocent, and to put a 
stop to all preaching, because the heathen resort to processions. To put 
down one open-air demonstration which is not tumultuous, because another 
open-air 7s tumultuous, is an unfair artifice of an unfriendly judge. 


** Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 


Sir John Lawrence, in his correspondence with Colonel Edwardes, recom- 
mends the Government to prohibit religious processions altogether, and this 
simply as a measure of police, and in the interest of all religions alike. But 
@ procession is one thing—open-air preaching another. It is a hardship, for 
instance, in Malta and the Ionian Islands to require English officers to salute 
the idols of the Greek and Roman Churches. Sir John Lawrence is right, 
that if religions descend to theatrical displays let them keep their shows in- 
doors, and not turn the thoroughfares of business to uses more becoming the 
booths on a fair-green. But is it not an instance of religious inequality in 
the opposite extreme to put a stop to all public invitations, because in some 
religions their mysteries are mummeries, and their only preachers players ? 
Let the State play the Aistrio mastizx to its heart’s content, and we wish it 
only God-speed ; but do not condemn the innocent with the guilty. When 
Protestant missionaries march their converts through the streets for ostenta- 
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tion, and to strike terror into the hearts of the heathen, let the State prohibit 
it ; but let it not too officiously step in to stop the missionary, for fear he 
might use exciting language, and so a riot ensue. It is time enough to 
punish when the offence is committed. If men are to be bound over to keep 
the peace it is because they are known to be meditating anassault. In every 
other case treat every man as an orderly citizen till he has proved himself to 
be the contrary. 

We are not protesting against an imaginary grievance. There is a clause 
inserted in the new penal code of India which was preparing when the late 
mutiny broke out, and may be enforced yet if public opinion is not brought 
to bear upon it. The clause declares that “whosoever, with the deliberate 
intention of wounding the religious feelings of any person, utters any word, 
or makes any sound, in the hearing of that person, or places any object in the 
sight of that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion, for a period which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both.” 

Such a clause as this might be so worded as to lodge every missionary in 
gaol for one year, and break up every missionary station in India. It is so 
worded that it puts Christianity almost out of the pale of protected religions, 
for while other religions are religions of custom, and may exist side by side, 
it is of the essence of Christianity to demand the allegiance of all. It cannot 
—— but it must propagate itself. It has pleased God, Christians be- 
ieve, through the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe, and to 
sanction the profession of Christianity, while we prohibit its public preach- 
ing, is to sanction it only so far as the Roman Governor sanctioned it. This 
clause which claims, according to common report, Lord Macaulay as its author, 
might have been enacted by a Trajan or an Antonine. Excellent and philo- 
sophic men, they looked on Christianity as a kind of Judaism, and therefore 
a religio licita as long as it kept within bounds, and made no incursions on 
its neighbour’s religion. But Christianity was too intolerant for this, and 
therefore an Antonine was driven to be intolerant towards it in return. As 
Voltaire said of it, that more intolerant than Judaism, which would not en- 
dure the image of Jupiter in the temple, Christianity would not endure the 
image of Jupiter even in the Capitol. If a State will not endure a religion 
which propagates itself by preaching, then we must take the consequences, 
and, like the early Church, face persecution. We cannot go back from this 
position, let the State recede or not as it thinks right. The Calcutta mis- 
sionaries of all denominations have represented this, in a respectful remon- 
strance, to the Supreme Government; they appealed to the past history of 
missions in India to prove that while they have carried on the difficult task 
of turning men from error into the path of truth, they have done so with 
gentleness, with kindness, and with courtesy. And they boldly declare that 
in this matter they must obey God rather than men, and take their share in 
such risks as their brethren in China, Madagascar, Travancore, and other 
localities where the Government is not Christian, meet in their attempts to 
preach Christ publicly, as well as from house to house. 

To suppose that open-air preaching of the Gospel is prohibited in India, while 
it is permitted in England, is to suppose the State guilty of the inconsistenc 
of permitting it where it is least wanted and prohibiting it where most wanted. 
Besides open-air addresses are foreign to our climate and manners ; they are 
naturaland suitable in India. Moreover, the districts where missionaries most 
itinerate are those where the Englishman is most respected. When the Rev. 
Thomas Ragland, adevoted itinerant missionary,died in Tinnivelly, afew months 
ago, even the heathens were affected by his loss ; they had learned to look 
on him as their friend. One such man of God, if the State knew its true 
interests, would do more to conciliate native prejudices than a whole army of 
collectors and Government teachers. The preaching missionary is, in truth, 
the mordaunt between the races of the east and those of the west. We shall 
find our western laws and manners against the grain of eastern prejudice, till 
we can lay over the one and under the other a layer of kindly feeling and 
frank dealing, such as the itinerating preacher brings with him. 

Besides the clause was quite uncal el for. Missionaries, for their own sake, 
will not court oppression, or arouse the fanaticism of their hearers against 
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themselves and their message. We may leave an injudicious missionary, if 
such there be, to be dealt with by his own committee in the Presidencies. 
The composition of those committees is well known ; the men who sit there 
are neither firebrands nor fanatics ; they have some stake in the country ; 
at least they know their own interest, and will not tax themselves with one 
hand to throw away their money with the other. Missionaries of any 
experience know that Mahometans must be more tenderly dealt with than 
Hindus ; and as missions are no new thing in India, the advice not to utter a 
word, with the deliberate intention of wounding the religious feelings of any 

arson, if given as advice, is superfluous ; if held out as a threat it is idle. 
Ve deny the State’s right to prohibit preaching, as a precaution against any 
breach of the peace ; and if the State were to adopt the position which it 
seems the Roman Governor adopted, with regard to early Christianity, that 
we have a licence to believe in it, notto propagate it, by all lawful endeavours, 
we must only take the consequences, whatever they be. Either then that 
clause must be reworded, or missionaries continue to preach on sufferance, 
with the terrors of arrest hanging over them, which the first unfriendly 
magistrate, or false informer, can enforce. 


The conclusions we have arrived at may be summed up under the five 
following heads:— 

1. That we are bound to provide religious instruction for our countrymen 
in India, to the extent that they are incapacitated to provide it for 
themselves. 

. That we are bound to uphold the moral law of England as the moral 
law of India, and to train the natives up to this standard by little 
and little. 

. That we are bound to assist missionary schools by grants-in-aid, and 
to permit a class for religious instruction to be held in our Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. 

4. That we are bound not to impede the free circulation of the Bible, or 
to take precautions against its falling into the hands of any of our 
heathen subjects in India. 

. That we are to protect the Missionary in preaching the Gospel, and 
not to enact police regulations for India stricter than the common 
law of England would sanction. 

If principles like these are honourably adhered to ; if, instead of a pretended 
we adopt a real neutrality ; if, instead of protecting religions unable to protect 
themselves, we leave the Hindu free to retain or Soaks his father’s religion, 
all will be well. Statesmen have too often mistaken the clamours of priests 
and interested parties for the real voice of the people. Could we sound the 
heart of every man, woman, and child in India, we should have a wail as 
from a distant torture chamber, against the tyranny of caste, priestcraft, and 
custom. But were we to poll every inhabitant of India, perhaps, they would 
say, “Let us alone.” The result of universal suffrage would, perhaps, be as 
delusive in India as in France. There, the people have given up their liber- 
ties into the keeping of the chief of the army ; but who would reason, there- 
fore, that liberty is not sweet and self-government a desirable good. So it is 
with India at present. Its liberties are locked up, and the key in the keep- 
ing of a priesthood of high antiquity and pretended sanctity. We are not 
to consider them only as they are but as they ought to be—to deal gently 
with their present delusions, and prepare them to use their liberties aright 
when the time shall come to intrust them with them. The Christian party 
in India correspond to the Constitutional party in France. The traditional 
Laces d to those cynical admirers of Imperialism who applaud the elect of the 

ople because he provides “bread and the games,” and puts out of men’s 
Beads such troublesome matters as those which free government gives rise to, 
The traditional policy is selfish—it takes men as it finds them, and makes use 
of their slavishness for its own aggrandizement. Christian policy takes men as 
it finds them, to raise them, little by little, to a sounder state of mind. Were 
we to describe, by an example, how the State should act towards its hundred 
and fifty millions of heathen subjects in India, we should refer to the case of 
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Dhulip Sing, the ex-Maharajah of the Punjab. Ten years ago he was placed 
as a boy under charge of Dr. Login, and provided at the same time with reli- 
gious instruction in the faith of his fathers. His mind was thus thrown 
open, on the one hand, by Christian instruction and example ; and, yet, not 
forced, on the other hand, to desert his hereditary faith. Left free to choose 
between these impressions—of conviction on one side, and blind custom on the 
other, conviction at last prevailed over custom ; and to the surprise of Dr. 
Login, who had been desired by Lord Dalhousie not to attempt the conversion 
of the young prince, he sought for baptism, which, after some scrutiny into 
the sincerity of his motives, has been permitted. In this case, the State 
honourably discharged its duties by its heathen ward. It neither compelled 
him to be baptized, nor yet forbad him; but left him open to impressions on 
both sides, and left the result with God. Cannot we act with the mass of the 
people as in this instance? India is our ward, and we are bound to educate her 
for the future, as well as maintain her for the present. So long as she clings to 
a religion of custom, respect her prejudice ; but should she open her mind to 
a religion of conviction, do not refuse her the right of judging for herself. 
Our metaphor we are aware will not hold good on this account, that a nation 
is not moved as one man by a single impulse ; we must expect a period of di- 
vision. Christ was too truthful not to forewarn that the first result of his 
doctrine should be not peace but the sword—that it would disunite families, 
and make a man’s foes they of his own household. In the same way we 
must frankly prepare the State for religious divisions in India. Paganism will 
not be exorcised without rending its victim, and leaving it half dead ; so that 
timid and selfish minds will say that it would have been better for us, and, 
perhaps, even for India, to keep things quiet, and not to allow the ancient 
superstitions to be disturbed. But in the end we shall reap our reward. We 
do not certainly say that we shall consolidate our Empire there, for though 
honesty is the cod policy, it will never do to drive out expediency by expe- 


diency. But this, at least, is certain, we shall have done our duty—we shall 

have made the people of India our friends. The waves of conquest may roll 

in other channels than ours—the capricious gales of commerce waft other 

sails than ours, but we shall be raised above the faith of treaties or the balance 

of trade. India has had many conquerors, but not one regenerator. Be it 

ours to pass by the vulgar triumphs of the sword, and to aim at the triumph 
0 


of the cross, for this is the Mission which now, in the end of the world, has 
been reserved for us. 


“Pais ceque tu dois advienne que pourra.”"—Old Knightly Motto, 















Tue “ Revue des Deux Mondes’ is 
known to many of our readers as one 
of the best exponents of French lite- 
rature, and it may, without exaggera- 
tion, be said to occupy a conspicuous 
place among the periodicals of Eu- 
rope. It does not very exactly cor- 
respond in detail with any of our 
numerous British contemporaries. 
The use of the first person singular 
for the more majestic editorial plural, 
the name of the writer appended to 
the article, and the exhaustive cha- 
racter of many contributions—evi- 
dently “specialties” of their respec- 
tive writers—remind one of the de- 
funct University essays. The gene- 
rally sober and massive gravity of its 
prolonged discussions suggests a com- 
parison with the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, while the excel- 
lent “ Bulletin Bibliographique” and 
“Chronique” confer the additional 
attraction of a Parisian “Athenzeum” 
or “Spectator.” But the “ Revue’ 
combines with these substantials the 
airier elements of our magazines: and 
novels, tales, and poems occasionally 
peep out, like delicate blossoms, be- 
tween the heavy leafage of political 
and philosophical disquisitions. 

An attractive feature to Parisian 
readers in the issues of the “ Revue” 
for the earlier portion of the present 
year, has been a tale, with the title of 
** Elle et Lui,” by M. George Sand. 
Notwithstanding poor Charlotte Bron- 
te’s emphatic contrast between Balzac 
and this singular woman,—so much 
to the disparagement of the former, 
whose work, as she strikingly observes, 
“leaves a bad taste in one's mouth” 
—we have always had our own opin- 
ion of the principles and tendencies 
of the latter, and we were rather sur- 

rised to observe the connexion of 
this celebrated lady with our Parisian 
contemporary. Still more, however, 
were we astonished in perusing the 
matter which was offered to the wis- 
est and the gravest readers in France. 
As an indication of the state of the 
society over whose putrid layers this 
phosphorescent death-light of cor- 
rupted genius flickers so grossly, a 
somewhat rigorous examination of 
“Elle et Lui” may possibly convey 
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some important inferences. We shall 
present—so far as it is possible—a 
rapid analysis of this curious story, 
and endeavour to eliminate the psy- 
chological and ethical data, which are 
but lightly covered with the mould of 
character and of incident. 

The tale commences with a letter 
from M. Laurent de Fauvel (Lut) 
to Mdlle. Jacques (#//e). An English 
“mylord” (who, however, turns out 
to be an American) has called upon 
this young artist to request him to 
take his portrait. Laurent (as we are 
to eall him for the future) explains to 
the handsome and silent Anglo-Saxon 
how it is that the historical painter 
in Paris cannot safely invade the pro- 
vince of the portrait painter. If he 
succeeded the public would never al- 
low that he had obtained an eminent 
degree in the higher walk of his art; 
so unwilling is the world to admit 
that a man possesses more than one 
eminent endowment. Laurent might 
have extended his observation. The 
philosophy of Coleridge, for instance, 
threw a suspicion upon his poetry, 
and his poetry overshadowed his phi- 
losophy. Because he had such subtle 
analytic powers it was argued by the 
prosaic that he could not have the 
rich, unconscious synthesis of poetry. 
Because he wrote such exquisite poe- 
try unphilosophical men of taste sur- 
mised that his logic must be nought. 
With half his powers he would have 
enjoyed twice hisreputation. Laurent 
refers his visitor to Mdlle. Jacques 
as unrivalled in her department. e 
letter exhibits a gallant intimacy be- 
tween the lady and gentleman. It 
concludes by an ebullition of the 
writer’s evidently wild and wayward 
temper, and by a hint that he is going 
to plunge into a whirlpool of excesses. 
The reply is a very kindly “take care 
of yourself, my child,” the EU/e being 
some years older than the Jui. The 
“mylord” has been with her—no 
Englishman but an American— Dick 
Palmer by name; no grocer spirit, but 
a man of taste and liberality. She 
pleads with Laurent to paint him, the 
ee being designed as a present for 

is mother. Laurent, very jealous 
and savage at the interest which his 
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correspondent displays in this good- 
looking stranger, answers in a wild 
letter. He is going into the country 
with some “fast” young men of 
fashion and a not very select party of 
ladies. Therese (Mdlle. Sout at 
once understands his meaning. Mean- 
while, Laurent does not go with his 
friends to Montmorency, but to the 
Bois de Boulogne, where Theresa has 
a delicious little mansion. The airing 
of the ear at keyholes and the open- 
ing of letters do not appear to come 
into the class of things forbidden to 
the chivalry of Paris; and this hope- 
ful young gentleman spends some 
hours behind a hawthorn hedge in 
the lady's little garden. We are told 
that it was a-blow with May. We 
may be wanting in delicacy; but for 
our part we wish that some rough 
Saxon boot had kicked the listener 
into the thorniest portion of that 
hedge, or that some Saxon hand had 
laid a stick, cut from its branches, 
about the Apollo-like head of the 
genius. However, there is, of course, 
some mystery about Theresa. Laur- 
ent having sedulously inquired of all 
his male acquaintances who visited 


at the house as to the — nature 
( 


of their relations with Mdlle. Jacques, 
is pretty well satisfied of her purity. 
So he calms himself under the hedge, 
knocks at the door, walks into the 
atelier, stretches his boots upon a 
sofa, smokes a cigar, and, after some 
rather unpleasant conversation, dis- 
covers that Palmer is an old acquaint- 
ance of Theresa. His character is 
strikingly enough delineated by him- 
self, thus : 


*** Well, you are wrong, Theresa,’ re- 
plied Laurence, eagerly. ‘It is just the 
opposite of what yousay. It is the man 
who suffers in the artist, and who de- 
stroys him. I don’t. know what to do 
with myself. You see ennui kills me. 
Ennui of what? you will say. Ennui of 
every thing. I cannot, like you, work 
calmly and attentively for six hours, 
then take a little wiih in the garden, 
throwing bread to the sparrows; begin 
to work again for four hours, and then 
smile through the evening on two or 
three troublesome fellows, like myself, 
perhaps, till bedtime comes. My sleep 
is’ bad, my walks are disturbed, my work 
is fev . Invention troubles me, and 
makes me tremble. Execution, always 
tdéo slow for my desire, gives me terrible 
palpitations ; and it is weeping and re- 
straining my cries that I produce an idea 
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which delights me at the time, but which 
I am mortally ashamed of and disgusted 
with to-morrow. If I change it, it is 
worse—it leaves me; better to forget it 
and wait for another; but that other 
comes so confused and so enormous that 
my poor being cannot contain it. It 
oppresses me and tortures me till it has 
taken realisable proportions; then returns 
the other suffering—that of production— 
a real, physical suffering that I cannot 
define. And this is how I live when I 
let myself be ruled by that giant artist 
that is in me, and from whom the poor 
man who speaks to you tears, one by one, 
with the forceps of his will, lean, half- 
dead mice. Therefore, Theresa, it is 
better to live as I have conceived life— 
that I should commit every kind of ex- 
cess, and kill this gnawing worm which 
my equals call, modestly, their inspira- 
tion, and which [ call, simply, my in- 
firmity.’” 


A scene and tears are, of course, the 
result of this prolonged interview; and 
equally as a matter of course marriage 
is pronounced an impossibility by 
Theresa. Then we have Palmers 
sittings, in the course of which Lau- 
rent vainly endeavours to pump the 
reserved American. But an intimacy 
gradually springs up between the two 
men, and in due course Palmer volun- 
tarily discloses Theresa’s secret to the 
artist. She is the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of a banker—a man of honour and 
virtue !—her mother being the beau- 
tiful governess of that banker’s child 
ren, and his wife residing under the 
roof. The banker had wished that 
Palmer should marry his daughter, 
but, for some reason, no proposal had 
been made. So the poor girl is es- 
poused to a Portuguese count, who, 
after Theresa has become a mother, 
is discovered to have a slight difficulty 
in the shape of another wife anil 
family in the West Indies. This 
gentleman returns from a tour to the 

avannah with a proposition that she 
should continue to live with him. 
Upon an indignant refusal he with- 
draws from her all pecuniary assist- 
ance, and manages to carry off their 
child, who is soon announced to be 
dead. Then Theresa takes refuge in 
asuburb of Paris, and supports herself 
and her mother by her elegant pencil. 
Laurent proposes for her over and over 
again, but is always repulsed asalover, 
until a happy occasion arises. Our 
authoress has probably been studying 
M. Michelet, so subtle a part does the 
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stomach play in this delicate trans- 
action :— 


‘* And as Theresa refused to eat—for 
she really was not hungry—he pretended, 
at a sign from Catherine, who wanted 
to make him insist, that he was hungry 
himself, which was, indeed, true, for he 
had forgotten hisdinner. Then Theresa 
was delighted to get him supper, and 
they eat together for the first time, 
which, in Theresa’s solitary and simple 
life, was not an insignificant fact. To 
eat, téte-d-téte, is, above all things, a 
great source of intimacy. It is satisfy- 
ing in common a need of the material 
being; and when one seeks for a higher 
meaning in it, it is a communion, as the 
word indicates.” 


Laurent’s first raptures are intense. 
Madame Dudevant says, with shock- 
ing profanity, that he felt as if “bathed 
again in the waters of his baptism— 
it was an adoration, an ecstasy, a 
worship.” The most astonishing thing 
to the English reader is the sublime 
coolness of the following proceeding. 
Laurent has come in, as usual, late at 
night, and smoked his everlasting cigar 
with his heels upon her ottoman. This 
isnothing. They go out into the soli- 
tary woods, and walk, bya magnificent 
moonlight, to an early hour in the 
morning—she a beautiful woman, he 
a libertine of the first water. Nor is 
even this all. The invitation comes 
from the ethereal and unsuspicious 
creature, the mother of a child—from 
one who has lived nearly thirty years 
in this wicked world. The proposition 
certainly “beats Banagher’’—“ ‘I don’t 
see why we should not pass all the 
night in the forest,’ sard Theresa to 
him.” All, however, is as unearthly 
and fairy-like as the tryst of Hermia 
and Lysander upon “ the faint prim- 
rose-beds” in the Athenian wood. 
Having touched a Shakesperean re- 
collection, we must do Madame Dude- 
vant the justice to point out a curious 
and evidently unintentional coinci- 
dence between a sentiment which 
Laurent utters on this memorable 
night and one which our great poet 
has placed in Biron’s mouth :— 


*** You know, then, the names of all 
the stars, my little philosopher ?’ 

***Nearly. itis not difficult. You 
shall learn as much as I know in a quar- 
ter of an hour, whenever you like.’ 

“*No, thank you. I decidedly prefer 
not to know them. I had rather give 
them names as I fancy.’ 


** * You are right.’ 

***T had rather expatiate at will in 
those lines traced on high, and make 
combinations of groups according to my 
idea, than march along according to the 
caprice of others.’”—Elle et Lui. 


‘Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
Those earthly qollthiies of heaven’s lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what 
they are. 
Too much to know is to know naught but 
fame ; 
And every godfather can fire a name.” 
—Love's Labours Lost, act i. scene i. 


But, to return. Laurent, apropos 
of the stars, introduces a blackguard 
and unseasonable reminiscence which 
stabs Theresa to the heart. The lovers 
are separated for a moment, and he 
has a strange and horrible vision of 
himself, projected from the spectrum 
of his diseased imagination, such as he 
will be some twenty years hence. This 
we think the most powerful p: e€ 
of the book. And strange and painful 
asit is to think that this spectreshould 
have been called up from the excre- 
mentitious hell (as a Swedenborgian 
might call it) of loathsome city life by 
a woman’s voice, and drawn by a 
woman’s hand, there is a ghastly 
morality in its grinning ugliness. 


‘* He had had an hallucination. Lying 
on the grass in the ravine his head had 
wandered. He had heard echo singing 
all alone, and it was the burden of an 
obscene song. Then, as he raised him- 
self upon his hands to consider this phe- 
nomenon, he had seen passing before him 
over the heath, a man who ran, pale, 
with dishevelled hair and torn clothes. 
‘I suw it so well,’ said he, ‘that I had 
time to reason, and to say to myself that 
it was a benighted traveller pursued by 
robbers, and I even felt for my cane to 
go to his nae but my cane was lost in 
the grass, and the man still came towards 
me. When he came close I saw that he 
was drunk, and not pursued. He passed, 
casting on mea hideous, stupified glance, 
and at the same time making an ugly 
grimace, full of hatred and contempt. 
Then I was frightened. I fell down, 
with my face to the earth—for that man 
was myself; yes, it was my spectre. 
Theresa, do not be frightened—do not 
think me mad. It wasa vision ; I under- 
stood it well when I found myself again 
alone in thedarkness. I could not have 
distinguished a human face; I only saw 
this one in my ination; but how 
distinct, how horrible, how fearful it 
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was. ie twenty years older, with 
features hollowed by debauchery, or ill- 
ness, with glaring eyes, with a brutalized 
mouth ; and, in spite of all this oblitera- 
tion of my being, there was in this phan- 
tom vigour remaining to insult and def; 
the being that I am now. O God! is 
this what I am to become in riper age? 
I had this evening bad recollections that 
I expressed in spite of myself, because I 
always carry in myself this old man, 
from which I thought I was delivered. 
The spectre of debauchery will not lose 
his prey. Even into the arms of Theresa 
he follows me, to mock me, and to cry, 
It is too late.’” 


After this startling interlude the 
artist strides about with his “adored” 
for hours,making her trudge through 
heavy sand, and the next day expresses 
no compassion for the pale and suffer- 
ing creature. 

Now, Theresa has acted all along 
upon a theory. She has hoped that 
a calm and regulated life will give a 
healthy play to the diseased pulse of 
de Fauvel’s moral nature. On the 
contrary, she finds that virtuous re- 
pose is to his depraved passions like 
the sickening swing of a becalmed 
ship. A temper more diabolical than 
brutal makesheritsvictim. Tocrown 
her sufferings, whispers injurious to 
her reputation begin to go round—not 
unnaturally, we think, whenan attrac- 
tive lady goes about with a notorious 
libertine in this primitive fashion. To 
the loss of reputation must be added 
that of her time and of her money. 
We find the lovers next travelling to- 
gether in Italy. In Genoa she fulfils 
some professional engagements, and 
realizes a handsome sum by copying 
pictures. But the sublime genius, 
which, as we have seen, spurned the 
trammels of astronomical nomencla- 
ture, hated and sneered at this servile 
task. Laurent grows violent and sa- 
vage. This “finished gentleman,” “in 
the best society of Paris,” “ whose 
heart was good at bottom” (we are not 
inventing, but quoting), abuses the 
woman by whose labour he was living, 
thrusts in sketches of an atrocious 
character beside a picture of her in 
his album, brutally reproaches her 
with the position which debarred her 
from going with him into society, 
and jibes at her for her pallor and 
seriousness, for the sadness which he 
had brought on her, and for the tears 
which he had caused her to shed. Of 
no English gentleman could the wild- 
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est fancy have ever drawn such out- 
lines! 

And now Palmer arrives at Genoa, 
and at a glance discovers the position 
of affairs. Thingsget worse and worse. 
We find the unfortunate Theresa 
watching by a wretched drunkard, 
bloodied and hideous from a boxing- 
match with asailor, and using language 
of delirious violence. At this point 


we have onejust and powerful thought. 


** But one thing was true, for the mo- 
ment he was tired of a higher love, and 
aspired with all his being to the fatal in- 
toxication of the past. It was the pun- 
ishment of the evil path that he had 
chosen on his entrance into life; a cruel 
punishment, doubtless, and one of which 
it may be conceived that he complained of 
with energy; he who had premeditated 
nothing, but who had cast himself laugh- 
ing into an abyss from which he thought 
he could come out when he chose; but 
love is ruled by a code which seems to 
rest, like all social codes, on that terri- 
ble formula which none is permitted to 
ignore—the Law. So much the worse 
for those who do ignore it. Let the 
child throw itself among the claws of 
the panther, thinking to caress him, the 
panther will make no account of its 
innocence ; he will devour it, because it 
is not in his nature to spare. So with 
poisons, so with lightning, so with vice 
—pblind agents of a fatal law, which 
man must learn, or suffer.” 


Laurent now proposes to Palmer to 
become the lover of Theresa—a pro- 
posal which is met with some coldness 
at first—and sets off to Florence. Most 
opportunely, Richard happens to hear 
of the death of the Count * * * just 
at this time, and informs Theresa that 
she is free. This announcement he 
accompanies with an offer of his heart 
and hand. Shortly after the proposal 
a mad note arrives from urent, 
stating that he had taken poison. 
Palmer and the lady fly to his address, 
and find him raving in an access of 
brain-fever. Heisassiduously tended 
by the now-engaged pair. On recover- 
ing he seems to have forgotten all that 
has occurred, and to be rather bored 
with Palmer’s perpetual company. 
The explanation leadsto another scene. 
Afterwards, however, a moral as well 
as physical convalescence appears to 
have commenced. The three friends 
go about together SrrTenes, and en- 
joy in company the freshness of the 
country or the pleasant excitement of 
the opera. On the day when it had 
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been arranged that Laurent was to 
take his final adieu, he has a slight 
feverish fit. Palmer insists that she 
must accompany him sola cum solo 
to Spezzia ; he, to wit, Palmer, having 
unexpected business of a most urgent 
character which would detain him at 
Florence for twenty-four hours. Ac- 
cordingly, M. de Fauvel and Malle. 
Jacques have a ¢éte-d-téte of three 
days. They sail by steamer tothe marble 
quarries of Palmaria. We quote a 
passage in which the rejuvenescence of 
the long-dormant artistic spirit is 
charmingly described. 

‘This isle is planted like a natural 
defence at the entrance of the gulf, 
where the passage is very narrow be- 
tween the island, and the little port for- 
merly consecrated to Venus. Hence the 
name of Porto Venere. Nothing in the 
ugly little town justifies this poetic 
name: but its situation is most pictu- 
resque, on the bare rocks, beaten by the 
wild waves, for it is the first waves of 
the real sea that rush into that narrow 
strait. It would be hard to picture a 
fitter nest for pirates. The houses black 
and miserable, bitten by the salt air, 
rise ladder-wise, immeasurably high, on 
the uneven rock. Nota pane that is not 
broken in those little windows which seem 
like restless eyes to watch their prey on 
the horizon. Not a wall that is not 
spoiled of its cement falling in great 

tches, like torn sails ; nota straight line 
in all these buildings, leaning one against 
another, and ready to fall all together. 
They run to the very top of the promon- 
tory, where they are suddenly stopped 
by a dilapidated fort ; and the hand of a 
little church clock keeping watch in the 
face of immensity. Behind this picture, 
which forms a separate view upon the 
waters, rise enormous rocks of a livid 
tint, whose base irised by the reflections 
of the sea, seems to plunge into some- 
thing impalpable and undecided as the 
colour of the void. It was from the 
marble quarry on the Isle of Palmaria, 
on the other side of the narrow strait, 
that Laurent and Theresa contemplated 
this picturesque whole. The setting sun 
cast upon the foreground a ruseate hue 
which blent in one mass of similar ap- 
pearance the rocks, the old walls, and 
the ruins, so that all, even the church 
itself, seemed carved in the same block, 
whilst the great rocks behind were 
bathed in a pale green light. Laurent 
was struck with the sight, and, forget- 
ting all else, he embraced it with a 
painter's eye, where Theresa saw re- 
flected as in a mirror, all the fires of 
that glowing heaven.”—Pp. 790, 791. 


The steamboat arrives, after this 
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pportion angel has narrowly saved 

im from nan ore a precipice. 
She sees him on board. She makes 
his berth comfortable. She slips the 
last money which she 


ssesses into 
his ket. She had given him 
her heart. She had heaped upon 


that offering, all that womanhood 
holds dearest—reserve, opinion, ho- 
nour, suffering, her artistic career, her 
mother’s support. One thing deli- 
catesse still requires that she should 
withhold. What does the reader mt 
pose ~“« may be !—a tuft of wild 
avender! 


‘«Theresa had put these flowers into 
the bosom of her dress; it was like 
leaving him a pledge of love. She 
thought there was something indelicate, 
or at least equivocal in this idea, and 
her woman's instinct refused it; but as 
she was leaning over the side of the 
steamer she saw in one of the boats a 
child who offered the passengers great 
bunches of violets. She felt in her 
pocket for a last piece of money, which 
she found with joy, and threw to the 
little merchant, who flung her on board 
one of his finest nosegays. She caught 
it cleverly and scattered it in Laurent’s 
cabin, who understood the delicacy of 
his friend, but never knew that these 
violets had been bought with Theresa’s 
last farthing.” 


On the departure of the steamer, 
Theresa passes the night in a little 
seaport town, and does not go to meet 
her betrothed at Spezzia. Palmer 
is jealous and distracted, and walks 
“ In silence by the shore of the much resound- 

ing sea,” 
meditating suicide. But on the strand 
he unexpectedly meets Captain Law- 
son of the American navy, who has 
just landed in a boat from the frigate 
which he commands. Palmer goes 
on board the “Union” with him, and a 
young officer accidentally tells him of 
a beautiful creature whom he had 
seen embroidering at a window in 
Porto Venere. He finds out Theresa 
in due course, and explains his con- 
duct. He had for years been entan- 
gled with an unworthy woman, who 
was preparing to make a “row” at 
Florence, and from whose abuse he 
had been anxious that she should 
escape. It transpires, however, that 
our American friend had been awfully 
{eolons, Poor Dick ! the phrase undoes 
him. Hille won’t have him atany priee; 
won’t accept. money from him; will 
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remain and support herself by lace- 
work until her remittances arrive. 
However, Palmer pleads and wee 
and after a few weeks of psycholo- 
gising, the pigs are driven out of the 
matrimonial market, and they are 
once more engaged. Off to Paris for 
the nuptials. Nay, not so fast. There 
is a queer encounter at the little box 
in the suburbs, of which we wot. 
Friend Laurent has not forgotten the 
way. Sothere he is to greet the bride 
elect, and to pour forth a flood of 
agony, despair, and repentance at her 
feet. Once more is Richard Palmer’s 
jealousy aroused, like Laurent in the 
earlier stage of this complicated his- 
tory: he “does” a little airing of ears 
and eyes at the key-hole, a little listen- 
ing and spying under a certain haw- 
thorn hedge. Once more she breaks 
off with Palmer. Once more she takes 
on with Laurent. As before, he is 
at first tender and impassioned, and 
appears to be a new man. ‘Then, 
again he grows brutal and profligate. 
She follows him to an infamous ball 
in a mask, and hears her name pro- 
nounced by some of the vilest lips in 
Paris. hen Palmer recovers her 
child and restores him to her. She 
breaks up her establishment finally, 
rushes away to Germany, and all 
closes with a mystical letter, ending 
with this obscure oracle :—‘‘The wo- 
men of the future, who shall contem- 
ao your work from age to age, will 
your sisters and lovers.” And if 
the old stoic doctrine of the mundane 
periods and circuits from eternity to 
eternity be true, not the same numeri- 
cal Theresa, but one in all things ex- 
actly like her, is perpetually ‘being 
engaged to either one or other of two 
— exactly alike to Laurent or 
almer. Our brain is in a maze with 
the complicated speculation, and we 
gladly take breath. 

We are aware how bare this skele- 
ton must appear, how little it will 
possibly seem to deserve the some- 
what elaborate examination to which 
we have purposed to subject it. Why, 
it may be asked, break this French 
butterfly upon the stiff wheel of Brit- 
ish morality? Why not let it flaunt 
its painted wings for its little season! 

ur answer, without continuing the 
metaphor, is this: we propose to 
analyse the psychological and ethical 
principles round which this curious 
story is crystallized. To use such lan- 


guage of an English tale of the same 
species might appear somewhat pedan- 
tic and unmeaning; though we are 
of opinion that a mass of pernicious 
errors in morals, and even in theology, 
might be averted simply by criticism 
exchanging its vague praises and un- 
discriminating censures for a reference 
to admitted laws of moralsand psycho- 
logy. But still a bad English book is 
generally speaking, a mere series 0 
corrupting or indelicate photographs, 
hit otf from nature, with the coarse- 
ness and the truth of life—nothing 
more, and nothing less. The boy or 
the young man recalls them. They 
have their evil share in awakening 
stormy passions, or in crowding the 
mind with impure imaginations, which 
it may require long discipline, and 
painful efforts, and bitter self-humilia- 
tion, to banish from the territory into 
which ae | have entered. But such 
books will hardly penetrate beyond 
the outworks of the nature. They 
insinuate no system. They say out, 
as Dr. Johnson commended the gen- 
tlemen for saying to the partner of his 
guilt, who had exclaimed that they 
had done wrong, “Yes, we have done 
wrong.” They convey no theory of 
morals, of psychology, of religious sen- 
timents. They neither produce, nor 
attempt to produce, an intellectual 
admiration of rascality, or a moral 
sympathy with licentious selfishness. 
They proclaim that they are bad, and 
they never pretend to be any thing 
else. Their language is that of honest 
Nell Gwynne to her coachman. Very 
different is it with our neighbours. 
The French are at once the most logi- 
cal and the most proselytizing of na- 
tions. The scholastic spirit has never 
been extinct among them from Abelard 
to Cousin. It has exercised a strange 
spell of fascination over their women, 
from the Catholic recluse of Paraclete 
to the Positivist Clotilde de Vaux. 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen cannot 
do without a system. Benjamin Con- 
stant (of whom Joseph de Maistre 
said so severely, that “he seemed to 
want virility, at least in his books”), 
when labouring at his work upon the 
source and forms of religion, used to 
boast that he had forty thousand facts 
which “moved at his will.” But most 
Frenchmen, with an apparatus of facts 
equal to one of Pinnock’s Catechis 
will knock off a theory of univenal 
history—with a single chapter of Kant 
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will attack the philosophy of the Ab- 
solute. on warns us that the hu- 
man intellect wants to be leaded rather 
than winged—that we are to ascend 
from the lowest to the most general 
principles by carefully graduated steps 
of intermediate generality. But the 
French mind is all wingsand no lead, 
all universal principles and no details. 
To use a formula familiar to logicians, 
its rs ey a are always U and A, 
and never I; and it uses in a sense 
which they never intended the logi- 
cal rule, that the singular is equivalent 
to the universal. ence, the glitter- 
ing soap-bubbles always floating on 
the sunny air of France, and always 
bursting ; the balloons of philosophi- 
cal theory, jostling each other as they 
rise to the empyrean, and then igno- 
miniously collapsing for want of the 
gas of legitimate induction, or up- 
setting for lack of the ballast of facts. 
This tendency finds its expression in 
the sermaadl recurrence of formule, 
drawn up in philosophical shape. The 
weg illustrates the doctrine of the 

inity by the triple element of the 
logical sentence. The novelist pauses 
in a love scene to state some deduc- 
tion from the logic of passion. The 
matron, stepping into a fiacre with her 
lover, stops to remind the blackguard 
with whom she elopes of the law of 
the human mind which has led her 
to leave a white rather than a red 
rose upon her husband’s dressing- 
table. The extraordinary proselytism 
of the French character is another 
fact which has been observed by think- 
ers so acute, and yet so different, as 
De Maistre and Cousin. Their ideas 
shoot, like electric sparks along the 
chain of civilized life. Their lan- 
guage, from the period of the Cru- 

es—when it gave the still remain- 
ing name of Frank to every European 
in the East—is the medium of com- 
munication. Their philosophies — 
materialist, with Condillac and Vol- 
taire; idealist, with Descartes and 
Malebranche ; sentimental, with Rous- 
seau; eclectic, with Cousin; posi- 
tive, with Comte ; ultramontane, with 
Montalembert, De Maistre, and Bau- 
tain—aspire to, and in some mea- 
sure obtain, cosmopolitan circulation. 
Their state papers read like a chapter 
of Vico, or of Grotius modernized. 
Their armies are pushed on over the 
snows of Mount Cenis, to fill the world 
with the hell-fires of hate, and to re- 
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duce their own country to the verge 
of bankruptcy, in obedience to the 
major proposition of some political 
syllogism—as the armed propagandists 
of some windy Ctorielt aietenaian 

This excess of philosophical affec- 
tation, this passion for proselytism, 
is wretchedly prominent in French 
novels, and we can detect iteverywhere 
in the present story. Madame Dude- 
vant seems to have composed it in this 
way. She had put down in her note- 
book some fragments of a system of 
moral and mental philosophy. Among 
these were portions of a theory of 
taste, of habits, and of passions, and 
some infinitesimal bits of a theory of 
religion, whose dogmatic parts eva- 
porate into a benevolent impersonal 
abstraction, hypostatized under the 
holiest of names—and afuturity minus 
“the subterranean dust-bin of scoun- 
dreldom for the devil’s regiments of 
the line,” of which Carlyle has spoken 
in his “Latter-Day Pamphlets.” 
These philosophical fragments, then, 
are the back-bone or frame-work of 
Madame Dudevant’s book. Given 
these, it was easy for her, with her 
knowledge of artist and Parisian life, 
with her highly coloured style and 
passionate eloquence, to clothe the 
anatomy with flesh and blood, and 
enrich it with the life of circumstance 
and event. In “Elle et Lui” we 
can trace an underlying theory of art, 
of habits, of morals, of religion. 

Her view of the psychological prob- 
lem—the artist—is radically and even 
absurdly wrong. 

Artists of every name are, according 
to her, necessarily miserable. “One 
ought,” she observes, “to pardon 
them their sudden entanglements and 
their feverish impressions ;” opinion 
feels that it ought. Thus the world 
demands of artists the fire of inspira- 
tion ; and it is necessary that the fire 
which begins for the saesame of the 
public should end by consumin 
themselves. They are lamented ; an 
when the good bourgeois learns their 
disasters and catastrophes, as he sits 
in the evening with his family he 
says to his sweet companion— “You 
know that poor girl who sang so 
well ? Well, she has died of a broken 
heart ;—that famous poet, who wrote 
so divinely ? he has committed suicide. 
It’sa great pity, wife, all these people 
end ill ; it is we who are happy.” The 
good bourgeois is right. 
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Nor is this only an incidental pas- 
sage. In that portion of Laurent’s 
confession to Theresa, which is evi- 
dently intended to give us the key to 
the man, she expresses this thought 
distinctly :-— 

‘* Farewell for ever! but know that 

ou have done nothing against me that 
F have not forgiven, and you can never 
do any thing against me that I cannot 
forgive. God condemns certain men of 
genius to wander in the storm, and to 
bring forth in pain. Ihave studied you 
long enough in your lights and shades, 
in your greatness and your weakness, to 
know that you are the victim of a des- 
tiny, and that you are not to be weighed 
in the same balance as most other 
men. Your suffering and your doubt— 
what you call your punishment—is, per- 
haps, the condition of your glory. Learn, 
then, to submit. You have aspired, 
with ali your strength to an ideal of 
happiness, and you have only found it 
in your dreams. Well, your dreamsare 
your reality ; your talent, your life; are 
you not an artist? Go, be at peace. 
God will forgive you that you could not 
love; he gave you that insatiable 
craving that your youth might not be 
engrossed by one woman. The women 
of the future, those who shall behold 
your works from age to age, these are 
your sisters and your lovers.” 

As if to give additional emphasis 
and prominence to this conception of 
artistic genius, it is thus put forward 
% Theresa in the closing sentences of 

lle et Lut. 

What a conception of God must 
the writer entertain who has dared to 
indite these most blasphemous words ? 
Do we listen to a delineation of a gro- 
tesque and spiteful demon or of an 
all-wise and most merciful Creator, 
when we are told that His rarest gifts 
are but the accompaniments of wi- 
thering aay ss , of worse ; for 
sgray ins , and often is, purifying— 
of bestial profligacy, of degrading 
passion? Are the h of the Holy 
One, whose inspiration art is, to take 
the forms of hanalian or Ithy- 
phallic frenzy? Nothing less than the 
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moral character of the Governor of 
the universe is played with in these 
theatrical declamations. 

But a moment’s cool examination 
= that there is no such dreary 

ivorce as this between virtue and 
greatness, between goodness and 
genius, Blockheads have no mono- 

ly of virtue, at all events. Madame 

udevant’s theory has just about as 
much truth as Hobbes’ account of 
pity. He observed a certain phenome- 
non frequently accompanying pity ; 
he mistook, or wilfully took, this acci- 
dental concomitant for the thing itself. 
So isit with artistic genius. It is fre- 
quently accompanied with those fierce 
passions which are held in leash by 
reason, and lashed and goaded by 
quick imaginations; and those pas- 
sions, stirred by that imagination, 
frequently, or rather sometimes, lead 
to misery ; and when they do, the 
eminence of the individuals is like a 
mirror, at once magnifying their 
images, and increasing their numbers, 
like a great cave with many echoes, 
reduplicating and rolling their cries 
of anguish round the earth.* So that 
a few guilty and miserable men of 
genius have given a false character to 
the whole class ; for, taking art in its 
largest sense, as concerned with pro- 
duction, whether that product be 
painting, music, poetry, or oratory, we 
will venture to assert that they are 
your small, second-rate geniuses who 
are consumed by these fires. True 
and high genius feeds “a calm, a beau- 
tiful, a silent flame.” Byron and 
Burns are nearest to the empyrean of 
any scamps we can remember. They, 
with Savage, Kean, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Sheridan, and Theodore Hook, are 
on Madame Dudevant’s side. Against 
her are a host of great names. Shake- 
speare’s calm, grand forehead reminds 
one of the heavens— 
‘“* Whose pure dark regions have no sign 

Of langour : though so calm and though so 

great, 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate.”’+ 


4g The same observation may be extended to the other gift of beauty. The ‘mis- 
fortunes of ugliness pass without observation, and the poet cries— 


“Tn every land 


I saw, wherever light illumineth, 
Beauty and anguish, walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death.” 


Prove to the 
get fat; he 


that most beautiful women eat, sleep, and drink well, and 

pes va at ros. with pity, met something about Mary Stuart, and 

exclaim taire, ** Mar e subsiste. 
"> Matthew 


Arnold, 
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Milton was grave and virtuous, becom- 
ing himself a great poem before he 
wrote it. 'Wordsworth’s heart was as 
pure as hisown Duddon. Bossuet was 
aholy andexemplary prelate. Handel 
was eccentric, but neither vicious nor 
unhappy. Kant’s sublime morality 
of the “ categoric imperative” sprang 
from his unsullied life. The very 
accusation against Gdethe has been, 
that his imperial will dominated over 
his passions with a selfish view to his 
artistic aggrandizement; that he in- 
dulged them, but only so far as they 
helped him in his analysis of human 
nature; only so far as his ice-cold eye 
could trace the tendrils of the mind 
and heart behind the blaze. Or if we 
turn to the stage, which Madame Du- 
devant especially contemplates, we do 
not find the womanly heart of Jenny 
Lind breaking with grief, nor David 
Garrick committing suicide. Away, 
then, with this mischievous cant, 
alike dishonourable to God and dis- 
honest to man, which has floated 
across the channel to France from our 
extinct Byronic school, just as the 
Deism of our Chubbs and Tindals, 
ong since smitten to death in Eng- 


| 

land by Butler, Waterland, and Le- 
land, rose from the grave, flitted over 
to Germany, flung off its old winding- 
sheet, and disguised itself in brave 


new terminologies. To genius, in- 
deed, it is true that God has given a 
keen perception of the discrepancy 
between the real and the ideal, whose 
results, not rarely, are an irritable dis 
content with what 7s—fits of exhaus- 
tion and lassitude when the creative 
heat passes away—the quick and 
hungry fancy, which sometimes feeds 
upon strange garbage. But so has he 
given to every soul its peculiar temp- 
tation. It is a repetition of the 
simple old Bible types. There is 
the apple for Eve, Bathsheba for 
David, the thirty pieces of silver for 
Judas. One man’s moral probation is 
to wrestle with doubt, another’s to 
wrestle with impurity. And the one 
attains to a grander faith and the 
other to a grander purity thereby. 
So also genius has its own perilous 
heritage of trial; only the profligate, 
drunken, or rascally genius has no 
right to inveigh against destiny. 
There will be myriads of poor, stupid 
souls among the redeemed; silly sheep 
upon earth—there drinking in the 
light, like flowers, for ever and ever ; 
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but there will be kings, too, the kings 
of art and science, flinging down 
their several crowns before Him who 
gave them; and there will be poetic 
hands sweeping the harps into richer 
music. The poet becomes a driveller, 
and the novelist becomes a liar, when 
he tells us that the light which leads 
astray is light from heaven. He is 
worse than driveller or liar; he is 
the devil’s special correspondent and 
penny-a-liner in God’s earth. And 
the critic is ignorant of his craft who 
denies that the greatest works are 
produced in the profoundest calm of 
the soul: that vice is destruction of 
the principle of our nature, by which 
it tends to the beautiful and the true. 
We now know what to think of the 
following :— 


‘** What, then, is reason,” asked The- 
resa to herself, ‘‘ and how can genius 
exist without it? Is it that genius is so 
great a power that it can slay reason, 
and yet survive? Or is reason nothing 
but an isolated faculty whose union 
with the other faculties is not always 
essential?” She fell into a sort of meta- 
physical reverie. It had always appeared 
to her that reason was the sum total of 
ideas and not of details ; that all the fa- 
culties of an organized being by turns 
borrowed something from, and lent 
something to, reason; that reason was 
at once means and end; that no master- 
piece could be emancipated from her 
law, and that no man could have real 
value after having resolutely trampled 
her under foot. She reviewed in her 
memory the life of great artists, and 
considered also those of contemporary 
artists. She saw everywhere the rule 
of the true associated with the visionary 
sentiment of the beautiful, yet every- 
where exceptions, frightful anomalies, 
radiant and lightning-blasted figures, 
like that of Laurent. The aspiration to 
the sublime was even a disease of the 
time and of the social mediuia in which 
Theresa was placed. ‘Vhere was a fe- 
verish something which seized upon 
youth, and which made it despise the 
conditions of normal happiness with the 
duties of ordinary life. By the force of 
things Theresa found herself, without 
desire or foresight of her own, whirled 
into the fatal circle of this human hell. 
She became the companion, the intel- 
lectual half of one of those sublime mad- 
men, one of those errant geniuses. She 
assisted at the perpetual agony of a Pro- 
metheus, at the often-renewed furies of 
an Orestes. She endured the awful 
back-swing of their unspeakable sorrow 
without Sagres the cause, with- 
out being able to find the remedy.” 
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Now, with regard to the first part 
of this “metaphysical reverie,” it 
seems to arise from a grand mistake. 
The simplest and most spiritlike of 
objects, which all nations have made 
the emblem of soul and of Deity, and 
which the Christian Church—not 
without warrant from Scripture—has 
exalted into the sublime image of the 
relation between the Father and the 
Son, (“Light from light”) may be un- 
twisted and divided into its rays 
which are light, and its rays which 
are heat. But “the vital spark of 
heavenly flame” cannot in itself be 
divided, as it were physically, into its 
rays which are reason, and its rays 
which are passion. Madame Dude- 
vant confuses the convenient frame- 
work of psychology with the objective 
soul itself. The soul is one simple 
spirit acting in various directions, and 
exhibiting itself in various modes. 
Pascal’s “ reed which thinks” cannot 
be splintered into tooth-picks, one of 
which is imagination, another concep- 
tion, and another reason, and so on. 
The whole indivisible reed, in one 
point of view, 7s imagination, and so 
with the rest. Or, to vary the figure, 
the threads of this indivisible spirit. 
are so intertwisted that one cannot be 
touched without in some way affecting 
the others. Philosophy contemplates 
pure thought, and pure passion, and 
arg presentation, and pure will. 
But none can really operate without 
the other. The thinking faculty, for 
instance, cannot act without some 
effect upon the will. It was a feeling 
of this truth that made the ancients 
resolve virtue into knowledge, and 
vice into ignorance. Knowledge and 
goodness they saw acted and re-acted 
upon each other. As to the rant 
about “ the fatal circle of the human 
hell,” we may safely leave it to itself. 

Madame Dudevant has delineated 
the tyranny of habit with a powerful 
hand. Itis about the only real moral 
element of her story. But, after all, 
there is a morality of habit which is 
radically antichristian, and even im- 
moral. It is so by ignoring, on the one 
hand, the old but momentous truth, 
that the formation of habit is, in the 
last analysis, in our own power, how- 
ever it may assume the appearance of 
co-active necessity, because the acts 
by which it isformed are inour power; 
or, on the other hand, by denying that 
the soul is capable of some mysterious 
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impulse, however named, which en- 
ables it to snap the withs that have 
bound it. 


‘*Whence comes that frightful chas- 
tisement inflicted upon those who have 
abused the forces of their youth, and 
which consists in rendering them inca- 
pable of tasting the sweetness of a logical 
and harmonious life? Is he, then, so 
very criminal—the youth who finds him- 
self launched upon the world with bound- 
less aspirations, and believes that he can 
bind all the phantoms that glide by him, 
and all the intoxications which solicit his 
inexperience? Is his sin any thing worse 
than ignorance? How could he learn 
in his cradle that the exercise of life 
ought to be an eternal struggle against 
himself? There are many who are truly 
to be pitied, and whom one knows not 
how tocondemn. A giddiness has seized 
them from their first steps; corruption 
has flung herself upon them as their 
prey, to make brutes of those who have 
more sensuality than soul; to drive out of 
their senses those who, like Laurent, 
have held debates between the mind of 
reality and the high ideal of their 
dreams.” 


The answer to this is apparent. The 
youth, indeed, cannot be endowed pre- 
maturely with the experience of the 
man. He is told, and he sees, but he 
can hardly be said to know, how ter- 
rible is the avenging tyranny of habit. 
But he is not the less worthy of pun- 
ishment. His trial at first is in iso- 
lated actsagainst isolated temptations. 
Conscience has warned him, has given 
notice of a law, and therefore of pun- 
ishment. That the kind and degree 
of that punishment has not been dis- 
tinctly announced does not make his 
guilt less heinous, or the penalty less 
deserved. The validity of the law, 
and the culpability of the transgres- 
sor, do not hinge upon the annuncia- 
tion of the penalty, but upon the au- 
thority of the lawgiver. 

This is the immoral side of the cur- 
rent French novel theory of habit, and 
on this part of the platform it tends 
to unbounded licentiousness. It has 
also an antichristian side, which slopes 
down into the black gulf of despair. 
Whatis this new Gospel which accuses 
the old one of merciless rigour, of 
gloomy views of futurity ? What 
evangel of peace is this which it brings 
to the sons of men! There was one 
of old that came ringing down the 
silence of the infinite spaces, and its 
burden was, “the crimson shall be as 

43 
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white as snow.” But this studiously 
tells us that the man of any formed 
sensual habit is utterly insusceptible 
of any moral renovation. The silver 
cord of impulse, according to this, is 
loosed, and the golden bowl of hope 
broken, and the pitcher of peace broken 
at the fountain, and the wheel of the 
moral nature broken at the cistern, 
and the man, intellectual and spiri- 
tual, goes to his long home of eternal 
fire, or of everlasting mud! In vain 
does the sublimest devotion woo him 
in the most attractive form. In vain 
does the tenderest love watch over his 
sick pillow, and weep upon his sleep- 
ing face. The mood of the ruffian and 
the bully, of the blackguard and the 
fed horse, comesupon him, and cannot 
be resisted. Such is the picture of 
Laurent de Fauvel at twenty-five! 
We may be told that it is intended as 
awarning. Willit not rather beames- 
sageof despair? There ¢sa certain old- 
fashioned book, not, we fear, very 
much read in France: in it can be 
found the only religion which has 
ever coupled austere morality with 
tender consideration. Other reli- 
ions have spoken of and promised 
orgiveness ; other systems have held 
outahigh ethical standard; but where. 
except in Christianity, shall we find 
the combination of the two? 
Another moral fallacy of the Pari- 
sian stamp runs through the concep- 
tion of Laurent, that of dualism of 
character —of indeterminism, if we 
may coin the word. There were heretics 
of old who compared the elect wal- 
lowing in sin to gold lying for a while 
in dung—a dirty bed, but one which 
cannot tarnish nor depreciate the vir- 
rin metal. This would appear to be 
Madame Dudevant’s deliberate opi- 
nion. Not once or twice, but repeat- 
edly does she inform us that Laurent’s 
“heart at bottom wasadmirably good,” 
that “his soul was unsullied.” She 
is full of the theory of the two egos 
—one ethereal, the other grovelling. 
We do, indeed, recognise the fact 
of two contending principles—par- 
tially in regenerate, more markedly in 
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unregeneratehumannature. An Apos- 
tle has stated it with divine depth and 
penetration. But we also know that 
this struggle is ever ending in a death- 
groan of defeat or in a cry of victory, 
and we would not confuse with a 
grand struggle towards the new birth 
these idly-sublime pictures of an ideal 
which is sometimes blubbered for, but 
never grasped at. Once more we 
quote :— 


‘“*« Yes,’ said he to Theresa, ‘I suffer 
the phenomenon which Thaumaturgists 
call possession. Two spirits have seized 
me. Is there really one good and one 
bad? Ithink not. That which terrifies 
you, sceptic, violent, awful, only does 
ill because he is not strong enough to 
do the good which he intended. He 
would be calm, philosophic, tolerant, 
serenely cheerful; the other does not 
will that he should be so. He would 
pass to his good angel condition; he 
would be ardent, enthusiastic, devoted ; 
and as his adversary sneers at him, 
disowns him, wounds him, he becomes 
in his turn dark and cruel; so that the 
two angels which are within me give 
birth to a demon.’” 


If Madame Dudevant would only 
consider the distinction between two 
words, which the accuracy of French 
prose has preserved from the wreck 
of scholasticism, she will see the root 
of this error. The two words are 
velleity and volition. Velleity is an 
imperfect and suspended motion of 
the will, or a vague impulse, which 
tends to a good without any deliberate 
intention of pursuing it, as when we 
wish for things impossible ; volition 
is a full and perfect motion of the 
will, or an impulse by which it tends 
to a good, with a fixed intention of 
obtaining it. In this way we seek an 
end when we are clear about the 
means ; for before the discovery of 
the means, the impulse towards the 
end is a velleity. The child’s velleity 
cries after the moon in the water; 
the man’s volition aims at virtue 
through self-denial. Poor Laurent 
had some lingering velleities of good ; 
he had no virtuous volitions.* 


* This is taken from a rare work of the accurate and acute Burgersdyk, Colleg. 
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Let us quote another sentence or two :—“ The incontinent man, 


because he must condemn sin absolutely, has a velleity not to sin; but because, 


overcome by lust, he judges 


leasure a greater good than not to sin, he elects 


pleasure and sin which is of volition—Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor— 
“video meliora proboque ” belongs to velleity ; ‘‘ deteriora sequor” to volition. 
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Another leading mistake to which 
we would allude in M. George Sand’s 
moral conceptions—strikingly illus- 
trated also in her recent novel of 
Athalie—is her mistaken notion of 
the beauty of passionate affection 
and of self-devotion as such. With 
her, affection, if it be but intense and 
vehement, is meritorious; and passion 
“can consecrate its object however 
unworthy, justify and ennoble itself.” 
On the contrary, a passion for a black- 
guard, knowingly begun and cherish- 
ed, is simply degrading. Self-devotion 
is beautiful, indeed, but that of a mis- 
tress might sometimes merit a coarser 
name. There was once a delicately- 
nurtured girl who left her home and 
friends to be the companion of an old 
Mahometan beggar, of repulsive ugli- 
ness, through the streets of London. 
No inducements could win her back. 
There was passion and self-devotion 
there ; but their object makes them 
filthy. Does not this apply to the 


love of Theresa for her monster ¢ 
We must just indicate the theolo- 
gical creeds of this respectable pair. 


***T do not care about dying, you 
know ; but I would not have you either 
live or die with me.’ 

‘* * Ah, yes, you believe in the eternity 
of the Eyo. You would not like to refind 
me in another life.’ 

‘** We shall never meet, Laurent, I 
am sure. Every soul tends to its proper 
centre of attraction. I am called to 
repose. You will be always in the storm.’ 

‘** That is to say you have not de- 
served hell!’ 

‘** Nor have you. You will have an- 
other heaven—that’s all!’” 


Much more might be quoted in the 
same strain. But we pass by this 
deep and fearful subject. This only 
we will say: we do not, indeed, ap- 
prove of the ultra-physical and de- 
grading appeals to animal terrors 
which sometimes escape from zealous, 
but not thoughtful men inside and 
outside the reformed communions. 
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But “the sugary, disastrous jargon” 
of this Goebamens sentimentalism 
gives the lie to the eternal law which 
tells us that it shall be well with the 
righteous and ill with the sinner. 

We have now examined File et Lui 
with an almost pedantic reference to 
broad and admitted principles. But 
we think it not unimportant to grasp 
these painted bottles, to pour out 
their contents for chemical analysis, 
and to expose the vile elements of fe- 
culent putrescence from which these 
French scents are compounded. Per- 
haps some casual reader may be 
taught to beware of poison when he 
next buys some patchouli from Paris. 

Nor can we refrain from alluding to 
the indications of social laxity which 
are conveyed by the appearance of 
such a tale in a periodical conducted 
with an ability which can scarcely be 
surpassed—which is the organ of 
sound liberal opinion in France, and 
whose papers are often as lofty in 
sentiment as they are brilliant in style. 
Such a story would ruin any magazine 
in Great Britain. There is, too, a 
daring unconsciousness of self-expos- 
ure in the tale itself. Laurent is 
evidently thought a gentlemanly dog, 
and “quite the thing.” Nations,inthe 
last analysis, are made up of indivi- 
duals. Straws show the direction of 
the wind and the drift of the current. 
Can we be surprised at the gagged 
press and manacled public opinion 
which the Revue so bravely exposed 
in reference to the present war, when 
we remember the sentiment of Burke 
—“All other people have laid the 
foundations of civil freedom in severe 
manners, and a system of a more 
austere and masculine morality.” Can 
we wonder at national perfidy when 
we find the selectest readers of a coun- 
try so tolerant, at least, of heroes who 
are gentlemen without honour, and 
of heroines who are ladies without 
character ? 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A FOREST RIDE, 


GERALD passed a restless, disturbed 
night. Purcell’s words ever ring- 
ing in his ears foreboded nothing but 
failure and disaster, while there 
seemed something almost sarcastic in 
the comparison he drew between the 
Prince Charles Edward’s rashness 
and his own waiting, delaying policy. 
“Ts it fair or just,” thought he, “to 
taunt me with this? I was not bred 
up to know my station and my claims. 
None told me I was of royal blood 
and hada thronefor a heritage. These 
tidings break on me as I am worn 
down by misfortune and broken by 
illness, so that my shattered intellects 
scarcely credit them. Even now, on 
what, or on whom, doI rely? Has 
not disease undermined my strength 
and distrust my judgment, so that I 
believe in nothing, nor in anybody ? 
Ah, Riquetti, your poisons never 
leave the blood till it has ceased to 
circulate.” 

There were days when the whole 
plan and scheme of his life seemed to 
him such a mockery and a deception 
that he felt a sort of scorn for him- 
self in believing it. It was like child- 
hood or dotage to his mind, this dream 
of a greatness so far off, so impossible, 
and he burned for some | actual 
existence with truthful incidents and 
interests. Gloomy doubts would also 
cross him, whether he might be noth- 


ing but a mere tool in the hands of 


certain crafty men like Massoni, who 
having used him for their purpose to- 
day would cast him off as worthless 
to-morrow. These thoughts became 
at times almost insupportable, and his 
only relief against them was in great 
bodily fatigue. It was his habit 
when thus to mount his horse and 
ride at speed into the forest. The 
deep pine-wood was traversed in va- 
rious directions by long grassy alleys 
of miles in extent; and here, save at 
the very rarest intervals, no one was to 
be met with. Itis not easy to con- 


ceive any thing more solemn and 
gloomy than one of these forests, 
where the only sound is a low, sighing 
cadence as the wind stirs in the pine- 
tops. A solitary blackbird, perchance, 
may warble her mellow song in the 
stillness, or, as evening closes, the 
wailing cry of the owl be heard; but 
except for these the stillness is death- 
like. 

Whole days had Gerald often passed 
in these leafy solitudes, till at length 
he grew to recognise, even in that ap- 
parent uniformity, certain spots and 
certain trees by which he could cal- 
culate his distance from home. Two 
or three little*clearings there were 
also where trees had been felled and 
small piles of brushwood were formed; 
these were his most remote wander- 
ings and inarked the place whence 
he turned his steps homeward. 

Ou the morning we now speak of 
he rode at such reckless speed that in 
less than two hours he had left these 
familiar places far behind and pene- 
trated deeper into the dense wood, 
Towards noon he dismounted to re- 
lieve his somewhat wearied horse, and 
walked along for hours, a strange 
feeling of pleasure stirring his heart 
at the thought of his utter loneliness; 
for there is something in the mind of 
youth that attaches itself eagerly to 
any thing that seems to savour of the 
adventurous. And the mere presence 
of a new object or a new situation 
will often suffice for this. Gradu- 
ally on he went, his mind calmed 
down and the fever of his brain 
abated ; passages of the poets he best 
loved rose to his memory, and he 
repeated verses to himself as he 
strolled along, his mind unconsciously 
drinking in the soothing influences 
that come of solitude and reverie. 

Meanwhile the day wore on, and 
although no sense of fatigue oppressed 
himself, he was warned b the blood 
red nostrils of his horse and his drawn- 
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up flanks that the beast needed both 
food and water. 

It was a rare occurrence to chance 
upon the tiniest stream in these 
tracts, so that he had nothing for it 
but to push forward and trust that 
after an hour or so he might issue be- 
yond the bounds of the wood. Again 
in the saddie, his mettled horse car- 
ried him gallantly along without any 
show of distress; but although he 
rode at a sharp pace there seemed 
little prospect of emerging ; and the 
same tall avenue of dark stems still 
lined the way, and the same dusky 
foliage spread above his head. If he 
had but preserved a direct line he 
was well aware that he must be able 
to traverse the forest in its very wid- 
est part within a day, so that he now 
urged his horse more briskly to gain 
the open country before night-fall. 
For the first time, however, the ani- 
mal showed signs of fatigue, and Ge- 
rald was fain to get down and lead 
him. Half dreamily lost in his own 
thoughts he moved unconsciously 
along, when a sudden blaze of golden 
light startled him, and looking up he 
saw that he had emerged from the 


wood and was standing on the crest 
of a grassy hill, from which he could 
see miles of open country at his feet 
backed by the Maremma Mountains, 
behind which the sun was fast sink- 


ing. It was that truly Italian land- 
scape which to eyes only accustomed 
to the scenery north of the Alps has 
always a character of hardness, and 
even bleakness ; but as by time and 
frequency this impression dies away 
such scenes possess an attractiveness 
unequalled by all other lands. There 
was the vast plain, traversed by its 
winding rivulet, its course only trace- 
able by the pollard willows that 
marked the banks; while forests of 
olives alternated with mulberry plan- 
tations, around and between which 
the straggling vines were trellised. 
On the hot earth, half hid by flowers 
of many a gorgeous hue, lay great yel- 
low gourds and pumpkins, as though 
thrown to the surface in a flood of 
rich abundance ; and far away in the 
distance the mountains closed in the 
view, their summit capped with vil- 
lages, or, perchance, some rugged old 
castellated ruin of centuries back. 
How was it that Gerald stood and 
gazed at alltheselike onespell-bound ? 
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Why was that scene not altogether 
new to hiseyes? Why did he follow 
out that little road, now emerging 
from the olives and now lost again, 
till it gained the stream, where by 
a rude wooden bridge it crossed ? 
How is it that the humble mill 
yonder, whose laggard wheel scarce 
stirs the water, seems to him 
like some old familiar thing! And 
why does he strain his sight in vain 
to see the zig-zag road up the steep 
mountain side? It was because a 
flood of old memories were rushing 
full upon his mind, bringing up 
boyhood and “long ago.” That was 
the very path by which he set out to 
seek his fortune, when scarcely more 
thana child he fled from the villa; there 
was the wide plain, through which he 
had toiled weary and foot-sore ; in 
that little copse of fruit trees, beside 
the stream, had he slept at night ; 
there, where a little cross marks a 
shrine, had he stopped to eat his 
breakfast ; around the head of that 
little lake had he wended his way 
towards the mountains. 

If at first these memories arose 
faintly, like the mere outlines of a 
dream, they grew by degrees bolder 
and stronger. His boyish life at the 
Tana then rose before him; the little 
room in which he used to sit, and read, 
and ponder ; then the narrow stair by 
which he would creep noiselessly 
down to stroll out at night and wan- 
der all alone beside the dark lake, 
and then the dusky pine-wood, through 
whose leafy shades Gabriel would be 
seenemerging astheevening closed in. 

“T will see them all once more,” 
cried he, aloud ; “ I will go back over 
that scene, calling up all that I can 
remember of the past; I will try if 
my heart has kept the promise of its 
boyish hopes, and see if I have wan- 
dered away from the — I once des- 
tined for myself.” There was a mar- 
vellous fascination in the reality of all 
he saw and all the recollections it 
evoked, after that life of fictitious 
station and mock greatness in which 
he had been living of late. 

He who has not tried the experi- 
ment for himself cannot believe the 
extent of that view obtained into his 
own nature from simply re-visiting 
the scenes of boyhood. Till we have 
gone back to the places themselves, 
we never can realize the life we led 
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there ; how we felt in that long ago ; 
what we thought of ; what we am- 
bitioned ? 

Wonderful messengers of conscience 
are these same old memories: the 
little garden we used to dig ; the nar- 
row bed we slept in; our old bench 
at school, deep graven on the heart, 
with all its thrilling incidents of boy- 
ish life; the pathway through the 
flowery meadow down to the stream, 
where we used to bathe ; the little 
summer-house under the honey- 
suckles, where we heard or invented 
such marvellous stories. Rely upon 
it there is not one of these unassoci- 
ated with some high hopes, some ge- 
nerous notion, some noble ambition ; 
something, in short, which we meant 
to be, but never realized ; some path 
we intended to follow, but strayed 
from, in that wild and tumultuous 
conflict we call life. 

Guided by the little river, on which 
the setting sun was now shedding its 
last lustre, Gerald walked along be- 
side his horse, and just as the night 
was falling reached the mill. To his 
great surprise did he learn that he 
was full fifty miles from Orvieto, for 


though he had passed an entire day, 
from earliest dawn, on the way, he had 
never contemplated the distance he 


had come. As it was not an unusual 
occurrence for special couriers with 
despatches to pass by this route 
towards the Tuscan frontier, his ap- 
pearance caused little remark, and he 
was invited to sit down at the miller’s 
table when the household assembled 
for supper. 

“You are bound for St. Stephano, 
T’ll warrant,” said the miller, as he 
stood looking at Gerald, who bedded 
down his tired beast. 

Gerald assented with a nod, and 
went on with his work. 

“Tf I were you, then, I'd not take 
the low road by the Lago Scuro at 
this season.” 

* And why so ?” 

“Just for this reason: they have 
got malaria fever up in the mountains, 
and the refugees who live up there, 
for safety against the carabinieri, are 
obliged to come down into the plains, 
and they troop the roads here in 
gangs of twenty and thirty, making 
the country insecure after nightfall.” 

“They are brigands, then ?” asked 
Gerald. 
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“Every man, ay, and every woman 
of them!” They respect neither 
priest nor prefect. What think you 
they did three weeks ago at Somarra? 
A travelling company of players 
coming through the town obtained 
leave from the Delegato to give a 
representation. The theatre was 
crammed, as you may well believe, 
such a pleasure not being an every 
day one. Well, the orchestra had 
finished the symphony and up drew 
the curtain, when, instead ofa village 
fete, with peasants dancing, the stage 
was crowded with aunties fel- 
lows, armed to the teeth, every one 
of whom held a blunderbuss levelled 
at the audience. Meanwhile the doors 
of the boxes were opened, and the 
pene inside politely requested to 
1and out theirmoney, watches, jewels, 
in fact all that they had of value 
about them, the pit being exactly 
treated in the same fashion, for none 
could escape, as all the doors were 
held by the bandits. They carried 
away forty-seven thousand francs’ 
worth for the night’s work. Indeed, 
the Delegato has never risen from his 
bed since it happened, and expects 
every day to be summoned to Rome, 
or sent off to prison at Viterbo. 

“ And why does the Pope’s govern- 
ment not take some steps against 
these fellows? Why are they suffered 
to ravage the whole country at their 
will ?” 

“You must ask your master, the Car- 
dinal, that question,” said the miller, 
laughing. “It would be easy enough 
to hunt them down, now that they’ve 
got fever in the mountains, if any one 
cared to do it; but the ‘ Pastore,’ as 
they call their captain, pays hand- 
somely for his patent to +4 and he 
never kills where it can be avoided.” 

“And who is this Pastore—what 
was he?” 

“He wasamonk. Some say he was 
once a monsignore; and he might have 
been, from his mannersand language.” 

“You have seen him, then?” 

“Seen him! Pere Bacco, that have 
I, and to my cost! He comes himself 
to take up his ‘due de Pasqua,’ as he 
calls his Easter-dues, which are not 
the lighter that he assesses them all 
before he sits down to supper.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that he 
would sit down to table with you!” 

“Ay, and be the merriest at the 
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board, too. So full of pleasant stories 
and good songs was he, one night, 
that one of my boys could not resist 
the fascination of his company, but 
started off the next morning to join 
him, and has never returned.” 

If Gerald’s curiosity was excited 
to learn many particulars of this cele- 
brated bandit chief, the miller was 
only too happy to be questioned on 
a theme he loved so well. In his 
apprenenece, the Pastore was no 
ordinary robber, but a sort of agent, 
partly political, partly financial, of cer- 
tain great people of Rome. This was 
a theory he was somewhat vain of 
having propounded, and which he 
supported with considerableingenuity. 

he Pastore himself was described 
as a happy-looking, well-to-do man, 
past the prime of life, but still hale 
and vigorous ; and if not very active 
in body, with considerable acuteness 
and a ready wit. He stood well in 
the estimation of the peasantry, who 
were always ready to render him little 
services, and to whom in return he 
would show his gratitude by little 
presents at the féte days or scenes of 
family rejoicing. “And as for the 
Curé,” said the miller, “only ask him 
who sent the handsomest chaplet for 
the head of the Madonna, or who gave 
thesilverlamp that burns at the shrine 
of St. Nicomede?”’ 

This strange blending of devotional 
observance with utter lawlessness— 
this singular union of bon homme with 
open violence, were features that in 
all his intercourse with life Gerald 
had never met with; and he was not 
a little curious to see one who could 
combine qualities so incompatible. 

“T should certainly like to see him,” 
said he, after a pause. 

“Only ride that black mare through 
the pass of the ‘Capri,’ to-morrow ; 
let him see how she brushes her way 
through the tall fern and never slips 
a foot over the rocky ledges, and I'll 
lay my life on’t you'll see him, and 
hear him, too.” 

“You mean to say that he’d soon 
zagince me in the saddle,” said Gerald, 
half angri 


on ert say that the horse would 
change owners, and you be never the 
richer of the compact.” 

“A bullet will overtake a man, let 
him ride ever so fast,” said Gerald, 
calmly ; “and your Pastore has only 
to lie in ambush till he has covered 
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me, to make me a very harmless foe ; 
but I was thinking of a fair meeting 
—man to man”—— 

A gesture of scornful meaning by 
the miller here arrested Gerald’s words, 
and the young man grew crimson with 
shame and anger together. 

“It is easy enough to say these 
things, and hard to disprove them ; 
but if I were certain to meet this fel- 
low alone, and without his followers, 
I'd take the road you speak of to- 
morrow without so much as asking 
where it leads to.” 

An insolent laugh from the miller, 
as he arose from his seat, almost made 
the young man’s passion boil over. 

“You asked about the ‘Capri’ pass 
—that’s a picture of it,” said he, as 
he pointed to a rude representation of 
a deep mountain gorge, along which 
a foaming torrent was wildly dashing. 
Stunted pine trees lined the crags, and 
fantastically-shapen rocks broke the 
leafy outline, on one of which the ar- 
tist had drawn the figure of a brigand, 
as with gun in hand he peered down 
into the dark glen. 

“That is a spot,” said the miller, 
half laughingly, “the Carbinieri of the 
Holy Father have never fancied; they 
tried itonce—I forget how many years 
ago—and left eleven of their comrades 
behind them, and since that it has 
been as sacred for them as St. John 
of Lateran.” 

“But, I see no road—it seems to be 
a mere cleft between the mountains,” 
said Gerald. 

“Ay, but there is a road—a sort of 
bridle-path ; it rises from the valley 
and creeps along up yonder where you 
see a little railing of wood, and then 
gains that peak which, winding around 
it, reaches a wide table-land. Ihave 
not been there myself; but they tell 
me how from that you car 3ee over 
the whole Maremma, and in fine wea- 
ther the sea beyond it, and the port 
of St. Stephano and the islands.” The 
miller was now launched upon a fa- 
vourite theme, and went on to describe 
how the smugglers, who paid a sort of 
black-mail for the privilege, usually 
took this route from the coast into 
the interior. It saved miles and 
miles of road, and was besides per- 
fectly safe against all molestation. As 
it led direct to the Tuscan frontier, it 
was also selected by all who made 
their escape from Roman prisons. “To 
be sure,” added he, “it is less fre- 
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quented now that the Pastore islikely 
to be met with ; for as it is all chance 
what humour he may have on him, 
none like to risk their lives in such 
company.” 

Though Gerald was aware that 
“Brigandage” was a Roman institu- 
tion—a regularly covenanted cervice 
of the State, by which no inconsider- 
able revenue reached the hands of 
some very exalted individuals, he had 
never before heard that these outlaws 
were occasionally employed as actual 
agents of the Government to arrest 
and detain travellers against whom 
suspicion rested, to rifle foreign cou- 
riers of the despatches they carried to 
the ministers; now and then it was 
even alleged that they had broken 
into strong places to destroy docu- 
ments by which guilt could be proved 
or innocence established—all of these 
services being of a nature little likely 
to reward men for the peril had they 
not acted under orders from above! 
There might possibly have been much 
exaggeration in the account the miller 
gave of these men’s lives and func- 
tions, but there was that blending of 
incident and fact with his theorizings, 


AFTER the first few moments of asto- 
nishment which followed Gerald’s 
awaking, to see himself in a strange 
place, with strange and novel objects 
around him, his first thought was to 
return to Orvieto. He pictured to 
himself all the alarm his eens must 
have occasioned, and imagined how 
each in turn would have treated the 
event. The angry astonishment of 
the Cardinal, ready to adopt any solu- 
tion of the mystery that implied in- 
trigue and plot—the haughty indig- 
nation of the Contessa, that he had 
dared to take any step unauthorized 
by herself—the hundred rumours in 
the household—the questionings as to 
who had saddled and prepared his 
horse, what road he had taken, and 
80 On. 

There are natures—there are even 
families-—in which a strong predomi- 
nating trait exists to do or say what- 
ever creates astonishment or attracts 
wonder. It is a distinct form of sel- 
fishness, and was remarkably con- 
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that certainly amazed Gerald and 
interested him deeply. It was, to be 
sure, no small aid to the force of the 
narrative that the yellow moonlight 
was now streaming full upon one side 
of the very scene where these cha- 
racters acted, and that from the little 
window where he sat he could look 
outupon theirmountain-home. “See,” 
cried the miller pointing towards a 
high peak, “where you see the fire 
yonder thereisan encampment of some 
of them! You can judge now how 
little these fellows fear being sur- 
prised.” As Geraldcontinued to gaze 
a second and then a third flame shot 
up from the summits of other hills 
farther off, suggesting to the miller 
that these were certainly signals of 
some kind or other. 

“There! rely on’t, they’ve work on 
their hands up yonder to-night,” said 
the miller; and having pointed out his 
room to Gerald, he arose to retire. 
“Tt will, maybe, cost many a penance, 
many a pater, to wipe off what will 
be done ’twixt this and daybreak ;” 
and with this pious speech he left the 
room. 





spicuous in the House of Stuart. 
They all liked much to be objects of 
marvel and surprise ; to have men 
hang in wonderment over their words 
or their motives, and speculate with 
ingenuity to unravel their secret in- 
tentions. 

To Gerald himself this taste was a 
perfect passion, and he loved to see 
couriers arriving and departing in hot 
haste, while groups of eager loungers 
questioned and guessed at what it all 
might mean. He liked to fancy the 
important place he thus occupied in 
men’s thoughts, and would any day 
have been willing to encounter an 
actual danger could he only have 
assured himself of it being widely 
discussed. This dramatic tendency 
was strongly marked in the character 
of Charles Edward ; still the actual 
events of his life were in themselves 
sufficiently adventurous to display it 
less prominently; but he ever de- 
lighted in those stage effeets which 
strike by situation or a picturesque 
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costume. Gerald inherited this trait, 
and experienced intense delight in its 
exercise. He fancied his Eminence 
the Cardinal, balancing between fear 
and anger, sending out emissaries on 
every side, asking counsels here, reject- 
ing suggestions there, while Giulia, 
too haughty to confess astonishment, 
would be lost in conjecturing what 
had become of him. If it should be 
wondered at that Gerald felt no more 
tender sentiment towards the lovely 
Countess with whom he had been 
closely domesticated, and who enjoyed 
so fully all the confidence of his for- 
tunes, let us own frankly that it was 
not his fault ; he did his very best to 
be in love with her, and for that very 
reason, perhaps, he failed! Not all 
the infection in the world will enable 
a man to catch a contagious malady, 
norall his precautions suffice to escape 
it; so is it with love. Gerald saw in 
her one who would have adorned the 
highest station: she was eminently 
beautiful, and with a grace that was 
a fascination, she possessed to per- 
fection those arts which charm in s0- 
ciety, and had that blending of readi- 
ness in repartee with a sort of south- 
ern languor that makes a rare element 
of captivation ; and yet with all this 
he did not fallin love. And the reason 
was this: Giulia had none of those 
sudden caprices, those moods of exor- 
bitant hope or dark despondency, 
those violent alternations of tempera- 
ment which suggest quick resolve, or 
quicker action. She was calm—too 
calm,—reflective—too _reflective— 
and, as he thought, infinitely too much 
occupied in preparing for eventuali- 
ties either to enjoy the present or 
boldly dare the future. ese traits 
of hers, too, wounded his self-love ; 
they made him feel inferior to her ; 
and he smarted under counsels and 
advice which came with the authority 
of dictations. A casual wound to 
his pride also aided this impression: 
it was an accidental word he had 
once overheard, as she was walking 
one evening with the Cardinal in an 
alley of the garden adjoining one in 
which he was standing. They had 
been discussing his fortunes and his 
character; and she remarked, with a 
certain bitterness in her tone, as if 
contradicting some hopeful anticipa- 
tion of her uncle. “ Non, caro zio 
non. E piu capace de farsi Prete.” 
“ No, my dear uncle, more likely is he 
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to turn priest!” Strange and signi- 
ficant words from one who held that 
order in depreciation, and could even 
dare to avow this estimate to one of 
themselves ! 

These words never left Gerald’s 
mind; they flashed across him as he 
awoke of a morning; they broke upon 
him as he lay thinking in his bed; 
they mingled with his speculations on 
the future ; and, more fatally still, 
came to his memory atmoments when, 
seated at his side, she inspired hopes 
of a glorious destiny. Again and again 
did he ask himself, how was it that 
esteeming him thus she was willing 
to join her fate to his? And the only 
answer was onestill more wounding to 
his self-love. 

“What if she should have totally 
misconstrued this weak, uncertain 
nature? What if she should have 
misinterpreted this character so full 
of indecision? How, if this would- 
be priest were to turn out one reck- 
less in daring, and indifferent to all 
consequences! How, if the next 
tidings she were to hear of me were 
from some far-away country,—-some 
scene that might show how cheap- 
ly I held the tinsel decorations of a 
mock station—the miserable preten- 
sion to a rank I was never to enjoy ! 
“At all events,’ said he, “they 
shall have matter for their specula- 
tions, and shall not see me for some 
days to come.” And with this deter- 
mination—rather like the resolve of a 

yettish child than of a grown man— 
e sauntered into the mill, where the 
miller was now busily engaged. 

“Your master’s despatches have 
nothing very pressing in them, I see,” 
said the miller ; “I scarcely thought 
to have met you this morning.” 

“T have ample time at my dispo- 
sal,” said Gerald; “so that I can reach 
St. Stephano some day within the 
coming week I shall be soon enough ; 
insomuch that I have half a mind to 
gratify the curiosity you have excited 
in me and make a short ramble 
through the mountains yonder.” 

“* Nay, nay, leave that track to your 
left hand: follow the road by the head 
of Lago Scuro, and don’t run your 
neck into peril for nothing.” 

“But you told me last night this 
Pastore was never cruel when it served 
no purpose ; that he was far readier 
to help a poor man than to rifle him. 
What should I fear then ?” 
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“That he might look into the palm 
of your hand and see that it was not 
one much used to daily labour. Ifhe 
but thought you a spy, per Bacco, I'd 
not be in your shoes for all the jewels 
in the Vatican!” 

“Couldn’t you manage to disguise 
me as one of your own people, and 
give me some sort of a letter for him.” 

“ By the way, there is a letter for 
him these four days back,” said the 
miller, suddenly ; “and I have had no 
opportunity of sending it on.” 

“There, then, is the very thing we 
want,” broke in Gerald. 

“ Here’s the letter here,” said the 
miller, taking the document from the 
leaves of a book. “It comes from 
the Ursuline Convent, on the other 
side of the Tiber. Strange enough 
that the Pastore should have corres- 

ondence with the holy ladies of St. 
Jrsula. It was a monk, too, that 
fetched it here, and his courage failed 
him to go any further. Indeed, I 
believe that picture of the Capri pass 
decided him on turning back.” 

“The greater fool he. He ought to 
have known that the Pastore was not 
likely to requite a good office with 
cruelty,” said Gerald. 

“ As to that, it would depend on 
what humour he was in at the mo- 
ment.” Then, after a pause, he added, 
“Tf you like to risk the chance of 
finding him in a good temper, you 
have only to borrow a coat and cap 
from one of my boys, and take that 
letter. You will tell him that it was 
I sent pn on with it, and he'll ask 
no further question.” 

“ And these hands of mine that you 
said would betray me,” said Gerald, 
what shall I do to disguise them ?’ 

“Some fresh walnuts will soon 
colour them, and your face, too ; and 
now let me direct you as to the road 
you litake.” Andsothemiller, drawing 
Gerald to the window, began to de- 
scribe the route, pointing out various 
prominent objects as landmarks. 

Having acquainted himself, so far 
as he could, with all the details of 
the way, Gerald proceeded to cos- 
tume himself for the expedition, and 
so completely had the dye on his 
skin and the change of dress meta- 
morphosed him, that for a second or 
two the miller did not recognise him. 

With a touch of humour that he 
rarely gave way to, Gerald saluted 
him inrustic fashion, while in a strong 
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nt accent he asked if his honour 
nad no further commands for him. 

The miller laughed good-humour- 
edly, and shook his hand in adieu. 
“T more than suspect the black mare 
will mine,’ muttered he, as he 
looked after Gerald till he disappeared 
in the distance. 

For miles and miles of the way 
Gerald walked on without any atten- 
tion to the scene around him ; the 
spirit of adventure occupied his mind 
to the exclusion of all else, and he not 
only imagined every possible issue to 
the present adventure, but fancied 
what his sensations might have been 
were it his fortune to have been 
launched upon the great enterprize to 
which his hopes so long had tended. 
“ Oh, if this were but Scotland or Ire- 
land” thought he; “ifmy footnow only 
trod the soil that I could call my own ; 
if I could but realize to myself once, 
even once, the glorious sense of being 
recognised as one of that race that 
once ruled there as sovereigns ; if I 
could but taste the intoxication of 
that generousdevotion that through all 
his calamities once cheered my father, 
I'd think the moment had repaid 
me for all the cares of life. And now 
it has all passed away like a dream. 
As Purcell said, ‘They want us no 
longer!’ We belong to the past, 
and have no significance in the pre- 
sent! Strange, sad, mysterious des- 
i !” There was a humiliation in that 
feeling that gave him intense pain ; 
it was the sense of being cut off from 
all sympathy, estranged from the 
wishes, the hopes, the ambition of his 
fellow-men. Out of an isolation like 
that it was that Gabriel Riquetti had 
taught him to believe men achieve 
their greatest successes. You must 
first of all feel yourself alone, all alone 
in life, ere you can experience that 
liberty that ensures free action. 

This was one of his axioms that he 
loved to repeat; and whether sug- 
goed by the scene where he had 

rst met that wonderful man, or 
merely induced by the course of re- 
flection, many of Mirabeau’s early 
teachings and precepts rose to his 
memory as he went along. 

For some time he had been uncon- 
sciously ascending a somewhat steep 
mountain path, so deeply imbedded 
between two lines of thick brushwood 
as to intercept all view at either side, 
when suddenly the way emerged 
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from the dense copse and took the 
mountain side, disappearing at a jut- 
ting promontory of eek around 
which it seemed to pass. As his eye 
followed the track thus far he saw the 
flutter of what seemed a scarlet ban- 
ner; but on looking longer discovered 
it was the gay saddle-cloth of a mule, 
from which the rider had apparently 
dismounted. He had but just time to 
mark this much ere the object disap- 
peared beyond the rock. 

Cheered to fancy that some other 
traveller might chance to be on the 
same road with himself, he now has- 
tened his steps. The way, however, 
was longer than he had supposed, and 
on gaining the promontory he descried 
the mule fully two miles away, steal- 
ing carefully along over the rugged 
eetle- path on the mountain. The 
object became now a pursuit, and he 
strained his eyes to see if by some 
by-path he could not succeed in 
gaining on the chase. While thus 
looking he saw that two figures fol- 
lowed the mule at a little distance, 
but what they were he could not 
ascertain. 

It was very unlikely that any of 
the “Pastore’s” followers would have 
adopted a gear so striking and so 
easily seen as this bright trapping, 
and so Gerald at once set the travel- 
lers down as some peasants returning 
to their homes inthe Maremma, or on 
pilgrimage to some religious shrine. 

With no small exertion he so far 
gained upon them as to be able to 
note their appearance, and discover 
that one was a monk in the dusky 
olive-coloured frock of the Franciscan, 
and the other a woman, dressed in 
some conventual costume which he 
did not recognise. He could alsosee 
that the mule carried a somewhat 
cumbrous pack, and an amount of 
baggage rarely the accompaniment 
of a travelling friar. 

Who has not felt his curiosity 
stimulated by some mere trifling cir- 
cumstance when occurring in a re- 
mote spot, which, had it happened on 
the world’s crowded highway, would 
have passed unnoticed? It was this 
strange attendant on these wayfarers 
that urged Gerald to press on to over- 
take them. Forgetting the t 
costume which he wore, and the part 
it thus behoved him to pursue, he 
called out, in a tone of half command 
for them to stop, till he came up. 
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“Halt,” cried he, “and tell me if 
this be the way to the Capri pass ? 

The monk turned hastily, and stood 
until Gerald approached. 

_ “You speak like one accustomed to 
give his orders on these mountains, 
my son,” said he, in a tone of stern 
reproof ; “so that even a poor follower 
of St. Francis is surprised to be thus 
accosted.” 

By this time Gerald had so far re- 
covered his self-possession as to see 
how he had compromised his assumed 
character, and in a voice of deep sub- 
mission, and with a peasant accent, 
answered— 

“T ask prone, worthy Fra, but 
travelling all alone in this wild region 
has so overcome me that I scarcely 
snow what I say, or understand what 

1ear, 

“Whence do you come?” asked the 
Friar, rudely. 

“From the Mill, at Orto-Molino.” 

“And whither are you going?” 

“To St. Stephano, after I have de- 
livered a letter that I have here.” 

“To whom is your letter addressed, 
my son?” said the Fra, in a more 
gentle voice. 

With difficulty did Gerald repress 
the sharp reply that was on his lips, 
and say— 

“Tt is for one that neither 
I know much of—II Pastore. 

“T know him well,” said the Friar, 
boldly ; “and say it without fear of 
contradiction, I am the only one he 
makes a shrift to—ay, that does he, 
ill as you think of him,” added he, as 
if answering the half-contemptuous 
smile on Gerald’s face. “Let’s see 
your letter.” 

With an awkward reluctance Ger- 
ald drew forth the letter and showed 
it. 

“Ah,” cried the Fra, eagerly, “he 
had been looking for that letter this 
many a day back; but it comes too 
late now.” 

As he said this he pressed eagerly 
forward and whispered to the nun 
who was walking at the side of the 
mule. She looked back hurriedly for 
an instant, and then as rapidly turned 
her head again. They continued now 
to converse eagerly for some time, and 
seemed totally to have forgotten Ger- 
ald, as he walked on after them; when 
the Fra turned suddenly round and 
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said— 
“Tl take charge of your letter, my 
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son, while you guide our sister down 

to Cheastone, a little cluster of houses 

you'll see at the foot of the mountain; 

and if there be an answer I'll fetch it 

to-morrow, ere daybreak.” 

“ Nay, Fra, I promised that I would 
deliver this with my own hands; and 
I mean to be no worse than my word.” 

“You'll have to be, at least, less 
than your word,” said the Friar, “for 
the Pastore would not see you. These 
are his days of penance and mortifi- 
cation, and I am the only one dare 
approach him.” 

“T am pledged to deliver this into 
his own hand,” said Gerald, again 
calmly. 

“You may have said many a rash 
thing in your life, but never a rasher 
than that,” said the Fra, sternly. 
“T tell you again, he’ll not see you. 
At all events, you’ll have to find the 
road by your own good wits, and it is 
a path that has puzzled shrewder 
heads.” 

With this rude speech, uttered in 
the rudest way, the Friar moved 
hastily on till he overtook his com- 
ee leaving Gerald to follow how 

1e pleased. 

For some time he continued on after 
the others, vainly straining his eyes on 
every side for any signs of a pathway 
upwards. The way which he had trod 
before, with hope to cheer him, became 
now wearisome and sad. He was sick 
of his adventure, out of temper with 
his want of success, and dissatisfied 
with himself. He at last resolved that 
he would go no further on his track 
than a certain little olive copse which 
nestled in a cleft of the mountain, 
reaching which he would repose for a 
while, and then retrace his steps. 

The sun was strong and the heat 
oppressive, insomuch that when at 
length he gained the copse, he was 
well pleased to throw himself down 
beneath the shade and take his rest. 
He had already forgotten the Fran- 
eiscan and his fellow-traveller, and 
was deeply musing over his own for- 
tunes, when suddenly he heard their 
voices, and, creeping noiselessly to the 
edge of the cliff, he saw them seated 
at a little well, beside which their 
breakfast was spread out. The woman 
had thrown back her hood and showed 
now a beautiful head,whose long, black 
hair fell heavily on either shoulder, 
while her taper fingers, covered with 
many a splendid ring, plainly showed 
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that her conventual dress was only a 
disguise. Nor was this the only sign 
that surprised him, for now he saw 
that a short, brass blunderbuss, the 
regular weapon of the brigand, lay 
close to the Friar’s hand. 

“Tt is the Pastore himself,” thought 
Gerald, as he gazed down at the 
brawny limbs and well-knit propor- 
tions of the monk. “How veal I 
ever have mistaken him for a friar?” 
The more he thought over the Friar’s 
manner—his eagerness to get the let- 
ter, and the careless indifference after- 
wards with which he suffered Gerald 
to leave him-—-the more he felt as- 
sured that this was no other than the 
celebrated chief himself. 

“ At least, I have succeeded in see- 
ing him,” thought he; “and why 
should I not go boldly forward and 
speak to him.” The resolve was no 
sooner formed than he proceeded to 
execute it. Inamoment after he had 
descended the cliff, and, making his 
way through the brushwood, stood 
before them. 

“So, then, you will track me, 
youngster,” said the Friar, angrily. 
** Once—twice—to-day the road was 
open to you to seek your own way, 
and you would not take it. How 
bent you must be to do yourself an ill 
turn.” 

“You are ‘II Pastore,’’ 
ald, boldly. 

“ And thou art Gherardi, mio,” cried 
the woman, as she rushed wildly to- 
wards him and clasped him in her 
arms. It was Marietta herself who 
spoke. 

How tell the glorious outburst of 
Gerald’s joy, as he overpowered her 
with questions—whence she came, 
whither going, how and why, and 
wherefore there? Was she really 
and truly the Egyptian who had 
visited him on his sick-bed, and not 
a mere vision ? 

“ And was it from thy lips, then,” 
cried he, “ that I learned that all this 
ambition was but a snare—that I was 
destined to be only the tool of crafty 
men, deep in their own designs? At 
times the revelation seemed to come 
from thee, and at times a burst of 
heartfelt conviction. Which was it, 
Marietta, mia ?”’ 

“Who is he?” cried the Fra, 
eagerly. “This surely cannot be. 
Ay, but it is the Prince—the son of 
my old lord and master !” and he knelt 
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and kissed Gerald’s hands over and 
over again. “He knows me not—at 
least, as I once was—the friend, the 
boon companion, of a king’s son,” 
continued he, passionately. 

“Were you, then, one of his old 
Scottish jboden thes of those faith- 
ful men who clung so devotedly to his 
cause ?” 

“No, no; but I was one he loved 
better than them all.” 

“And you, Marietta, dearest, how is 
it that I see you here ?” cried Gerald, 
again turning to her. 

“T came many a weary mile after 
you, mio Caro,” said she. “I knew 
of these men’s designs long, long ago, 
and I determined to save you from 
them. I believed I could have se- 
cured Massoni as your friend ; but I 
was wrong—the Jesuit was stronger 
in him than the man. I remained at 
St. Ursula months after I might have 
left it, just to see the Pere—to watch 
his game—and, if possible, attach him 
to me; but I failed—utterly failed. 
He was true to his cause, and would 
not accept my love. More fortunate, 
however, was I with the Cardinal— 
even, perhaps, more than I wished or 


cared for—His Eminence was my 


slave. There was not a secret of the 
Vatican I did not learn. I read the 
correspondence with the Spanish min- 
ister, Arazara; I suggested the replies; 
I heard the whole plan for your ex- 
pedition—how you were to be secretly 
married to the Countess Ridolfi, and 
the marriage only avowed when your 
success was assured.” 

She paused, and the Fra broke in 
—* Tell him all—every thing—the 
mine has exploded now, and none are 
the worse for it. Go on with your 
confession.” 

“Tt is of the other alternative he 
speaks,” said she, dropping her voice 
to a faint whisper. “ Had you fail- 
ed—— 
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“And then—what then, Marietta?” 
“You were in that case to have 

been betrayed into the hands of the 

English, or poisoned! The scheme 

to accomplish the first was already 

planned. I have here the letters 
which are to accredit me to see and 
converse with Sir Horace Mann, at 

Florence; and which I mean to deliver, 

too. I am resolved to trace out to the 

very last who are accomplices in this 

guilt. The world is will edified b 

tales of mob violence and bloodshed. 

Even genius seeks its inspiration in 

inveighing against popular excesses. 

It is time to show that crimes lurk 

under purple as well as rags, and 

that the deadliest vengeances are 
often devised beneath gilded ceilings. 

We knew of one once, Gherardi, who 

could have told men these truths— 

one who carried from this world with 
him the ‘funeral trappings of the 
eres and the wal of the peo- 

e. 

“Of whom does she speak ?” asked 
the Friar. 

“Of Gabriel Riquetti, whom she 
loved,” and the last words were whis- 
pered by Gerald in her ear. 

Marietta held down her head, and 
as she covered her face with her 
hands, muttered—“ But who loved 
not her !” 

“Gabriel Riquetti,” broke in the 
Friar, “had more of good and bad 
in him than all the saints and all the 
devils that ever warred. He had the 
best of principles and the worst of 
pane and never did a wicked thing 
nut he could show you a virtuous 
reason for it.” 

Struck by the contemptuous glance 
of Marietta, Gerald followed the look 
she gave, and saw that the Friar’s 
eyes were bloodshot, and his face pur- 
ple with excess. 
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SHELLS, FUSES, AND ENFIELD CARTRIDGES. 


ConcHoLocy has been regarded from 
times immemorial as a study, the in- 
nocence of which is only equalled by 
thefascinationofit. Towanderalong 
the pebbly beach, picking up the na- 
creous outer garments, wave-worn and 
resplendent, of defunct sea molluses, 
isapretty recreation initsway. Beau- 
tiful as the foam-begotten aphrodite 
herself are ocean shells to gaze upon; 
nor can heraldry, or table-turning, or 
homeeopathy, or the tulip mania sup- 
ply records of greater enthusiasm than 
are to be found personified in many a 
conchologist. 

There are other shells, and they are 
of evil; it isof their conchology that 
wearetotreatanon. Farapartas east 
from west in pursuits, and thoughts, 
and lines of contemplation isyour war- 
shell amateur from the dreamy, middle- 
aged, or, perhaps, already antiquated 

entleman, for whom the tenantless 
Cason of defunct sea molluscs pre- 
sent suchacharm. A grim sooterkin 
is he, working amidst laboratory fur- 
naces or foundry blasts, calculating 
how best he may evolve explosive ele- 
ments to the end of doubdliabine his 
fellow-men. Cannon-ballsmay be said 
to set forth the prosaic aspect of ex- 
plosive compounds, and war-shells 
their poetry. All that is refined and 
elegant in the art of projectile death- 
dealing is embodied in the construc- 
tion of shells. The theory of these 
terrible agents is simple enough ; but 
like many other things, their practice 
involves difficulties and delicacies of 
no ordinary amount. To hurla solid 
lump of iron by the mere explosive 
force of gunpowder, trusting to a mere 
battering or perforating effect, is a 
rough expedient. The poetry of war- 
explosives was hardly illustrated until 
the idea occurred to some learned ar- 
tillerist of shooting a hollow shot 
instead of a solid one; the same hol- 
low shot being filled with gunpowder 
—matters being arranged in suchwise 
that the hollow shotshould burst after 
a given time calculated on, or when ar- 
riving at an object. Ifa lighted candle 
be stuck into a barrel of gunpowder, 
the latter will ignite and cankele im- 


mediately the candle-flame reaches it. 
In proportion to the length of candle, 
or more properly speaking, its com- 
bustive duration, so will be the period 
of time which must elapse between 
the period of first lighting the candle 
and the explosion of the gunpowder. 
This similitude enables us to entertain 
a very fair notion of the philosophy 
of a time-fuse ; and as time-fuses were 
the very first to be employed, we may 
fairly accept the idea of the candle 
and the barrel of gunpowder as the 
starting point of our description of 
war-shells. 

Lest it should appear to certain 
readersincongruousand irregular that, 
professing to treat of the philosophy 
of shells we fly off at a tangent in order 
to give an idea of the nature of time- 
fuses, let us take occasion to say at 
once what must be obvious enough to 
a reflective mind, that a shell without 
a fuse is of as little avail as a purse 
without money, or a bow without a 
string—altogether powerless and in- 
efficient. Therefore of necessity is it 
that in the course of our remarks we 
shall mingle both together, except 
when dealing with special points re- 
lating to the one or ‘the other indivi- 
dually. 

In a general way, it may be said 
that the easiest application of a prin- 
ciple is the first application of it. It 
was thusin regard to war-shells, which 
on their discovery, and for a long time 
subsequently, were fired exclusively 
from mortars, otherwise called bombs, 
wherefore the term bomb-shell grew 
into a sort of household word in our 
language : no other idea of a war-shell 
being entertained. Probably we need 
not, even in the course of a non-pro- 
fessional article on war-shells, pause 
to describe minutely the construction 
of a mortar; nevertheless, no great 
harm will be done if we narrate the 
outlines of an anecdote in relation to 
it, premising that we do not affect to 
lend credence tothe tale in the slightest 
degree. Onceuponatime, asthestate- 
ment goes, old Friar Bacon, mingling 
the triple ingredients, sulphur, nitre, 
and charcoal together in an apothe- 
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cary’s mortar with many a whack 
and thump, the compound mass ex- 
ploded under the force employed, pro- 
jecting the pestle high aloft and sug- 
gesting a certain stumpy piece of ar- 
tillery to which the designation mortar 
has been ever since applied. A mortar 
is never used for direct or horizontal 
firing. An elevation of forty-five de- 
grees or about, is always given to it, 
whereby the projectile fired (a shell 
now invariably, though solid missiles 
were fired from mortars once) would, 
if the atmosphere were away, accom- 
plish the longest possible range for the 
yarticular charge employed ; and, see- 
ing that the velocity of a mortar-shell 
is inconsiderable when compared with 
the velocity of missiles directly or 
horizontally fired, practically the at- 
mosphere may be considered absent, 
so far as concerns the exigencies of 
mortar firing. Variations of mortar 
range are not effected, as in the case 
of other guns, by variations of eleva- 
tion, but by varying the weight of 
powder-charge. 

Consideration of the very nature of 
a mortar will make the fact evident 
that the shell discharged from it is in- 


tended to be dropped down upon an 
object- re there to rest until 


the fuse has burned out and the time 
of explosion hasarrived. Underthese 
circumstances the precise moment of 
its explosion can be a matter of no 
great consequence. The chief matter 
to be guarded against is that the tim- 
ing of the fuse be not sufficiently short 
to determine the shell’s explosion 
whilst it is yet in the air, when ob- 
viously the explosion would be pre- 
mature, and the effects of it trivial or 
nil. Here, then, no great theoretical 
difficulty presents itself in bringing 
about the final explosion so that it 
inay take effect. But if it were a 
question of firing directly at an ob- 
ject and determining the shell’s ex- 
plosion in transitu, many conditions 
of further difficulty would become 
involved and would have to be pro- 
vided against. 

These explanations will, it is pre- 
sumed, be enough to make apparent 
the cireumstance wherefore it hap- 
pened that bomb-shells, or those fired 
vertically from mortars at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or thereabouts, were 
the oo to be oa oR elaborated 
to any degree of practical competence. 
Bomb-shells are exclusively wsed for 
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the demolition of fortifications. The 
genius of this sort of projectile is not 
well adapted to effect the slaughter of 
men; or more properly speaking, other 
varieties of shells, otherwise fired, are 
more competent to that particular 
application. Neither are bomb-shells 
of any use against ships, being too 
erratic in their course to be de- 
pended upon for hitting objects so 
comparatively small. 

Against fortressesand other edifices 
bomb-shells, when properly brought 
to bear, are terribly efficient. The or- 
dinary thirteen-inch bomb-shell used 
in our service, contains five pounds of 
gunpowder, which, caused to explode 
deep down in the midst of masonry, is 
able to effect an amount of demolition 
that maybe morereadily imagined than 
explained. In respect of accuracy of 
aim the mortar may be regarded as 
diametrically opposed to the rifle-gun. 
The former embodies the maximum 
degree of wildness of firing, the latter 
its minimum. More than any other 
projectile, the efficiency of a mortar- 
shell depends upon the magnitude of 
it; and hence at various times attempts 
have been made to construct monster 
mortars. - The difficulties, however, 
experienced in turning out an efficient 
mortar having an internal diameter 
considerably greater than thirteen 
inches are enormous. Some of these 
difficulties will be particularized by- 
and-by; meantime, let it be announced 
that in all modern military services 
about thirteen inches diameter is the 
limit of the dimension up to which it 
has been found practicable to con- 
struct an efficient mortar. 

Most of the existing fortresses of 
Europe have been constructed on the 
assumption that no bomb-shell con- 
siderably larger than one of thirteen 
inches diameter can ever be launched 
against them; and when the fact 
is stated that the maximum pene- 
tration of such shell into well-com- 
pacted masonry has been most ac- 
curately ascertained, the significance 
of the term bomb-proof becomes ap- 

arent. If, then, by chance, it should 

appen that a shell of greater di- 
mensions than thirteen inches could 
be brought to bear, the so-called 
bomb-proof fortresses would no longer 
merit that appellation. 

The most memorable occasion of 
the employment of a monster mortar 
in actual warfare was during the 
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siege of Antwerp hy the French. 
This huge piece of ordnance had 
cast-iron for its material, was very 
ugly to look at, and took a shell of 
about twenty-four inches diameter. 
Only a few shots were got out of 
it during the siege of Antwerp, the 
mortar ultimately bursting with a 
charge of less than twenty pounds 
of gunpowder. This fact is sufli- 
ciently expressive as to the weakness 
of the material employed in construct- 
ing it. When we consider that ten 
pounds of gunpowder is the fitting 
charge fora long thirty-two-pounder— 
a somewhat small variety of big gun 
—the incompetence of the monster 
Antwerp mortar will be apprehended 
at a glance. 

Few propositionsappear more plau- 
sible, as we pointed out in a former 
article, than that of indefinitely in- 
creasing the resisting strength of a 
gun by merely increasing the thick- 
ness of it. Practically the result is 
otherwise ; and mathematicians in- 
form us wherefore it is otherwise. 
Without invoking the aid of any cal- 
culus, high or low, it will not be a 
difficult matter to explain how the 
result is brought about. Much error, 
in the contemplation of certain me- 
chanical and chemical phenomena, 
arises from the habit one acquires of 
regarding certain varieties of events 
as simultaneous, whereas, in point of 
fact, they are rapidly consecutive. 
When a piece of ordnance bursts, it 
is a notion common enough that the 
bursting is instantaneous. The as- 
sumption, however, involves a mis- 
take ; the operation of bursting is 
gradual. It begins by a rent, or frac- 
ture internally, and proceeds thence 
outwards. The internal surface of a 
gun-barrel will have to withstand the 
whole brunt of explosion at first, and 
if the material were indefinitely rigid 
and indefinitely cohesive, then, of 
course, we should have indefinite re- 
sisting power, and the gun would not 
be capable of bursting under any 
amount of forceapplied. We need not 
state how purely hypothetical is the 
case. Practically, the very strongest 
materials possess a small range of co- 
hesion and also of elasticity. The 
internal layers of a sanicatiameind 
when the piece is fired, under the 
shock of oe. Other particles 
press upon them from behind, but the 
pressure is exercised under the most 
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unfavourable mechanical conditions. 
It needs no mechanician to be aware 
that an arch can be more readily de- 
molished by pressure against the key- 
stone from within on the arch than 
by equal pressure in an opposite di- 
rection, and the formercondition sup- 
plies the similitude of that which 
takes place during discharge on the 
material of a gun. If the outer layer 
of particles come to the rescue, and 
extend their pressure before the ex- 
pansion of the interior layer of parti- 
cles has exceeded their limits of elas- 
ticity, and if the pressure support 
from without be sufficiently great, 
then, but only then, does fracture not 
ensue. Not to be prolix, the matter 
comes to this: armourers have almost 
gone to the end of their tether, in 
regard to size of guns. To casta giant 
piece of ordnance is not enough 
(though the casting of it be no easy 
matter) ; when cast one must be able 
to fire it—not fire it either with the 
insignificant charges employed for the 
monster guns of the middle ages, but 
fire it with the charges adopted by 
modern artillerists,and indispensable 
to the exigencies of modern artillery 
practice. Well, it would seem that 
modern monster guns cannot be effi- 
ciently constructed of any simple ma- 
terial now used for the manufacture 
of cannon. Neither cast iron nor 
bronze will do; wrought iron in large 
masses is still more unpromising. To 
what material, then, shall the aspir- 
ant after monster ordnance turn his 
longing regards? Mr. Daniel Tread- 
well in the United States, and Mr. 
Robert Mallet in this country, have 
both adopted modifications of thesame 
expedient. Inasmuch as these gentle- 
men regard the formation of monster 
ordnance, constructed out of one solid 
block of material hopeless, they. en- 
deavour to carry out the idea of built- 
up guns. Starting from a cast-iron 
central tube as the foundation, Mr. 
Treadwell slips over it a sufficient 
number of wrought-iron rings, heated 
and screwed together for covering its 
wholelength. Outside these rings he 
slips over others, and yet others, each 
successive layer of rings being super- 
imposed, heated, whereby they con- 
tract, and exert pressure upon the 
metal lying iaonadiaaae underneath, 
and care being also taken that the 
screw junctures of the ring system al- 
ternate. Something deta to this 
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mode of construction is that adopted 
by Mr. Robert Mallet in the con- 
struction of his monster mortar, a 
piece of ordnance which has an in- 
ternal diameter of no less than three 
feet. It holds.a shell, the average 
weight of which is not much less than 
one ton and a-half, the charge of 
which being no less than 480 lbs. of 
gunpowder, and the cost of each shell, 
when charged, the not inconsiderable 
sum of £25. It would appear a some- 
what expensive matter to bombard an 
enemy with these missiles, though 
Mr. Mallet strives to make it appear, 
and we think not unsuccessfully, that 
under certain circumstances, bom- 
bardment with such monster shells 
would be cheapest in the end. If it 
be a difficult matter tomake fortresses 
sufficiently strong to withstand the 
bursting effects of five pounds of gun- 
powder, the charge of a thirteen-inch 
shell, one can easily imagine that the 
effects of 480 pounds of gunpowder, 
exploded under parallel circumstances, 
would be irresistible. Collateral diffi- 
culties in the working of these mon- 
ster mortars there would doubtless 
be, nevertheless no question can exist 
as to their adoption if only sufficient 
strength could be imparted. Mr. 
Mallet’s mortar is complacently writ- 
ten down a failure, though having 
witnessed the practice made with it, 
we think a modified form of the term 
might, with greater propriety, be ap- 
plied. True, it has never withstood 
a charge of more than seventy pounds 
of gunpowder, whereas it was caleu- 
lated to withstand a charge of 150 ; 
true, it has got finally damaged by 
a charge of only forty pounds ; but 
the effects of its practice with that 
diminished quantity will not readily 
be forgotten by those who witnessed 
them. Happening to have seen the 
monster mortar fired ; happening to 
have stood within 200 yards of the 
spot whereon the shells descended, 
to have watched their downward 
plunge upon hard clay-land, exca- 
vating a passage for themselves more 
than twenty feet deep down into the 
earth, we are hardly prepared to call 
the practice of Mr. Mallet’s mortar a 
failure. True, the range, only 1,700 
yards, was inconsiderable ; true, the 
mortar was seriously damaged at the 
sixth round, nevertheless the fact that 
a shell no less than three feet in di- 
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ameter was fired at all, the mortar 
not bursting in any proper acceptation 
of the term, isa great feat. One would 
not requireof such a piece of ordnance 
that it should do duty very often. 

A bomb-shell contains nothing but 
gunpowder, and its fuse is of the sim- 
plest construction; being formed of 
a tube rammed full of composition, 
and timed so as to burn through 
equal lengths in a given number of 
seconds. The practical length of the 
composition in the fuse is regulated 
either by slitting into the compo- 
sition with a saw, or else perforating 
it. The far greater facility of timing 
a fuse so as to explode a shell subse- 
quent to dropping, than of timing it 
in such a manner that it shall burst 
in transitu, is a circumstance ade- 
quate of itself to explain the adoption 
of bomb-shells, before the adoption 
of shells horizontally fired from ordin- 
arylongguns. But thereis yetanother 
reason. For a long time subsequent 
to the discovery and employment of 
bomb-shells, the notion was enter- 
tained, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to ignite the fuse of a shell spe- 
cially by hand, instead of trusting to 
the flash of the gun, for that consum- 
mation. Now, this operation neces- 
sarily involves a mortar. With a 
long gun it would be impossible. 
Hemmed in by these considerations, 
shells appear to have been exclusively 
used for the purpose of bombarding 
edifices until the period of the wars 
of Frederick the Great. At that time 
the Prussians cast a longing eye at 
shells as a means of destruction in the 
field; but to this end it was absolutely 
necessary to modify the mortar; to 
reduce the weight to render it cap- 
able of motion in a vertical plane (ele- 
vation and depression); and to in- 
crease its length. Concurrently it 
had been ascertained that manual ig- 
nition of the fuse of a shell was un- 
necessary—the gun-flash always prov- 
ing sufficient if due precautions were 
taken. Thus, by howitzer practice 
was shell-firing first rendered gener- 
ally compatible with the requisitions 
of field service. A mortar-shell drop- 
ping from the usual elevation of about 
forty-five degrees plumps into the 
ground at once, a result not desirable 
when the demolition of troops is in 
question. A howitzer-shell fired at a 
smaller angle strikes the ground more 
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obliquely, and bowling along can be 
made to ricochet, killing as it goes be- 
fore the final bursting time arrives. 
Whether to bedischarged from how- 
itzers or from mortars gunpowder was 
the only material employed for the 
charging of war-shells until the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
when Colonel Shrapnell brought out 
the modification of shells which has 
since acquired his name, though also 
denominated spherical case-shot. The 
idea of a shrapnell-shell is so obvious 
that one wonders it wasnot discovered 
and applied before. A shell powder- 
charged merely is endowed with two 
varieties of force. If buried in the 
earth or in masonry before bursting 
its explosion acts as a mine; and to 
this end bomb-shells are chiefly em- 
loyed. If the bursting take place 
i. flight, or whilst ricochetting 
along, then it is the splinters of the 
shell itself which promote the cause 
of destruction ; and, ceteris paribus 
the amount of destruction will be pro- 
portionate to the number of splinters 
into which the shell is rent. To 
Shrapnell the idea occurred of charg- 
ing a shell, not with gunpowder alone, 
but with a mixture of gunpowder and 
musket-balls, or more properly speak- 
ing, balls similar in appearance to 
musket-balls ; for, in point of fact, a 
metallic alloy, not lead alone, is em- 
ployed in their manufacture. The 
explosive, or mine power of such a 
shell must necessarily be trivial; in- 
deed the shrapnell-shell is never em- 
ployed with that finality in view ; but 
if such a shell be fired at an assem- 
blage of men, and if the fuse apper- 
taining to it be so accurately timed 
that the missile can be made to burst 
somewhat in anticipation of its mark, 
then necessarily the demolition caused 
by such a shell against masses of 
troops should be very great. Here, 
then, the reflective reader will begin 
to perceive some of the great diffi- 
culties incidental to the use of this 
variety of shell. The whole efficiency 
of it depends on its bursting before it 
reaches the object aimed at, and hence 
the success of shrapnell-shells, or the 
defects of them, is to the highest pos- 
sible degree dependent upon a proper 
elaboration of the associated fuse con- 
trivance. The fuses of common shells, 
whether howitzer or mortar; all shells, 
in point of fact, which existed prior 





to the shrapnell were founded on the 
general idea of a cylinder of wood, or 
metal rammed equally with composi- 
tion. At the advent of shrapnell- 
shells the fuses employed were simi- 
lar; but since then the inefficiency of 
that plan has been fully demonstrated, 
and all nations employing shrapnell- 
shells have adopted some other variety 
of fuse. There are very few, if any, 
branches of military pyrotechny in- 
volving such delicacies of manage- 
ment and refinements of principle as 
the elaboration of shrapnell-fuses. 
The subject is hemmed in with diffi- 
culties. The tubular fuse of an ordin- 
ary bomb or howitzer shell may be 
thrust far into the shell itself, amidst 
the gunpowder charge, thus conferring 
on the military pyrotechnist the ad- 
vantages of a long column of burning 
composition; thereby the timing of 
the fuse becomes a more easy matter. 
This resource does not admit of being 
utilized in the case of a shrapnell- 
fuse. Not only would it be injudi- 
cious to encroach on a charge of gun- 
pone and bullets, but it will at once 
ec seen that the unyielding nature of 
the latter would admit with difficulty 
an elongated fuse. In their modern 
system of shrapnell firing the French 
have adopted a simpler shrapnell-fuse 
than the artillerists of any other ser- 
vice. It consists of three separate 
columns of composition, timed respec- 
tively to 300, 500, and 800 yards. 
They are indicated respectively by a 
white, a blue,and ared cap. Which- 
ever cap is removed the corresponding 
column ignites; hence, according to 
the French system, shrapnell-shells 
may be fired with a rapidity equal to 
round shot. 

Itis a circumstance worthy of being 
noted that the French military ser- 
vice has always been adverse to giv- 
ing trouble of adjustment to soldiers 
on the field of battle. For years and 
years subsequent to the adoption of 
rifles as military weapons the French 
would have none of the new arm. A 
rifle was a phlegmatic weapon, they 
said, unsuited to the soldiers of im- 
pulsive Gaul. Not until the long- 
shooting Kabylian carbines put to 
shame the small powers of the French 
Brown Bess was it that the rifle prin- 
ciple became adopted as a matter of 
necessity ; and even then not brought 
into use, until the genius of Thomenin, 
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Deloigne, and Minié had so modified 
its structure, and the structure of its 
ammunition, that a rifle could be 
charged with all the facility of an un- 
rifled small arm. 

Whether the shrapnell-fuse of our 
neighbours timed for only three dis- 
tances be competent to give the best 
effect to shrapnell practice, is a moot- 

int. Doubtless great rapidity of 
oading is insured, shrapnell practice, 
according to the French system, being 
no less rapid than practice with ordin- 
ary round shot; and there is reason 
to believe that the real efficiency of 
French shrapnell-shell firing is greater 
than might be expected from a first 
glance at the condition involved. The 
fact must be remembered, that so 
long as a shrapnell-shell bursts before 
arriving at the object, and as the fir- 
ing is never in vain, and though three 
columns of composition may not be 
capable of giving the best theoretical 
effects for any conceivable distance, 
yet many competent artillerists affirm 
the French system to be better on the 
whole than systems more competent 
in a pyrotechnic sense ; but more diffi- 
cult in detail. 


The English shrapnell-fuse is the 


invention of Captain Boxer. To aid 
us in the description of it we will 
avail ourselves of the book on pro- 
jectiles by Dr. Scoffern :—* 


** To preserve it from air and moisture 
it (Boxer’s fuse), is capped with tin like 
a bottle of pickles. By means of a tape 
running underneath the cap the latter 
may be pulled away. Itis graduated to 
seconds in two lines, f a dot correspond- 
ing with each figure. Assuming it to be 
desired for the shell to take effect after 
a flight of two seconds, the fuse is pierced 
through the dot corresponding with the 
figure 2, and similarly for all other dis- 
tances. The mechanism of the thing is 
this: The fuse contains three longitudinal 
bores; one about three-tenths of an inch 
in diameter, holding hard rammed com- 
position, beginning at the igniting or 
outer end of the fuse, and stopping short 
of the bottom; two, each of about one- 
fifth of an inch diameter, charged with 
quick-match, beginning at the lower or 
bedded extremity of the fuse, and stop- 
ping short of the top. Such being the 
construction, it follows that whenever 
communication is established between 
the hard-rammed composition, and either 
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of the quick-match tubes, the quick- 
match will ignite, and explosion of the 
shell will be determined.” 

The Belgian or Bormann shrapnell- 
fuse merits special attention, not only 
because of its intrinsic cleverness, but 
because it constitutes part or the foun- 
dation of Sir William Armstrong’s 
shell, to be mentioned in detail after- 
wards. Except the Bormann-fuse, 
and fuses based on the idea of it, the 
construction of all others involves the 
tight impaction either by removing or 
by pressure of composition in a tube 
coincident with the axis of the latter. 
It follows, then, that however well 
devised the system of ramming or com- 
pression by other means may be, the 
capital disadvantage will remain of a 
column of composition varying as to 
density in zones perpendicular to the 
tubular axis, or, more simply speaking, 
in the direction of burning. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible that equal 
length can be indicative of equal times; 
and thus to some extent, indeed, the 
first requisition of a good shell-fuse 
will be violated. The composition of 
a Bormann-fuse is impacted into a 
channel excavated horizontally in a 
round block of soft metal. if we 
figure to our mind a boy’s cathe- 
rine-wheel deprived of all turns save 
one, and that the outside or largest 
turn, a very fair notion will be ob- 
tained of the general idea of a Bor- 
mann-fuse. Not only is the composi- 
tion pressed into a channel excavated 
in soft metal, but it is overlaid witha 
covering of the same metal herme- 
tically sealed, in point of fact, in such- 
wise that the composition is actually 
isolated from all external influences, 
whether atmospheric or otherwise. 
Without minutely detailing the dis- 
position of parts mvolved in the con- 
struction of a Bormann-fuse, the cir- 
cumstance will readily be apparent 
thatifthe horizontal composition layer 
of a Bormann-fuse be cut into exactly 
midway, and the two severed portions 
ignited, then combustion will pr 
right and left, and both divisions of 
the channelled composition will be con- 
sumed in exactly the same time. It 
will, furthermore, be apparent that by 
varying the point of section the du- 
ration will be varied of the burning of 
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each sectional part. Of the two sec- 
tions thus indicated, one may be called 
a blind section, not communicating 
with the shell-charge, whilst the ex- 
tremity of what may be termed the 
effective section is brought into com- 
munication withit by alength of quick- 
match. As isinvariably the case with 
all varieties of fuse save Armstrong’s, 
to be presently described, the Belgian 
shrapnell-fuse is ignited by the flash 
of discharge. 

If we linger over the description of 
shrapnell-shell construction and prac- 
tice, the reader must excuse us. These 
peculiar missiles involve an amount of 
tact and fineness almost lady-like in 
their pertenepenent, There isacertain 
prettiness about shrapnell-shells and 
their fuses which the war conchologist 
dallies with, despite himself. Two 
sovereign princes number amongst 
their military defenders troops of lady- 
warriors—veritable Amazons. We 
rather suspect the lady-troops of Da- 
homey and Siam have not yet applied 
themselves to the question of artillery. 
When they do, we venture to assume 
they will devote great attention to 
shrapnell-shells, and prove adepts in 
the use of them. 

Perhaps the circumstance will have 
been already remarked—if not, we beg 
the intelligent reader forthwith to note 
it, that all that we have yet stated con- 
cerning war-shells involves the use of 
non-rifled guns. As for mortars, un- 
rifled they necessarily inust be ; apiece 
of ordnance so very short is quite un- 
congenial to the rifle principle. But, 
assuming howitzers and long guns 
rifled, would such rifled pieces be adapt- 
ed toal/the exigencies of shell practice? 
Would they prove congenial to the 
firing of shrapnell-shells? This is a 
most, important question, and to the 
end of enabling the reader to grasp 
its bearing properly we will invoke 
the aid of a domestic instrument not 
destructive in any way, but which, 
nevertheless, under judicious manage- 
ment shall be made to illustrate the 
theory of destruction. Theinstrument 
we would invoke is no other than a 
mop. When trundled out, a mop, as 
everybody knows, scatters off fluid 
laterally in all directions. By astretch 
of imagination we can assume each 
drop of water darted off to bea metallic 
bullet, and by another stretch of ima- 
gination the mop, thus rotating and 
scattering bullets, may be pictured 
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flying through the air. The bullets 
would be widely dispersed—indeed, 
there can be no doubt of that ; and by 
the most obvious similitude it admits 
of being shown that of this sort would 
be the scattering of bullets emanating 
fromashrapnell-shell fired from a rifle: 

gun. Itiseasy toimaginethat provided 
bursting of a rifled shrapnell-shell 
could be accomplished immediately in 
front of atarget, and atashort distance 
from the latter, a goodly destructive 
effect might be perceptibY on the tar- 
get. But it is also easy to perceive 
that if the distance intervening be- 
tween the target and the bursting shell 
be increased, the chancesof hitting the 
target would be much less by bullets 
discharged from a rifled than an un- 
rifled shell. In point of fact, a rifled 
shrapnell-shell to be made in any de- 
gree efficient must be used under the 
two conditions of a fuse timed to the 
utmost point of delicacy and an exact 
knowledge of the distance of the ob- 
ject aimed at. 

True, Sir William Armstrong’s shell 
has made excellent shrapnell shooting 
in the practice-ground, where the exact 
distance from the target is known; 
but whether it would be equally suc- 
cessful in the field of battle, where 
distances are continually varying, and 
have to be judged of amidst smoke and 
confusion, these are questions yet to 
be solved. Strictly speaking, Arm- 
strong’s shell is not a shrapnell-shell; 
it does not, that is to say, hold bullets 
—the capacity of the shell not being 
large enough. The missile is so con- 
structed that when the central charge 
is reached it splits up into a number 
of rings, and thus by different timing 
of the fuse the missile can be made to 
do the duty of a canister, or grape 
shot, or a shrapnell-shell ; but the in- 
significant charge of gunpowder held 
by an Armstrong shell—little more 
than half a pound—totally incapaci- 
tates it from performing the functions 
of a mine. 

Leave we now the Armstrong shell 
awhile, in order to make some further 
explanations relative to the numerous 
family of fuses. Until we shall have 
done so, the exact means by which the 
Armstrong missile is burst when re- 
quired must remain untold. As we 
have said, the construction of his fuse 
is partly founded on that of Bormann, 
alrealy detailed ; but it is partly 
founded also on that of Moorsom, the 
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construction of which, after a few re 
liminary words, we shall proceed to 
disclose. Reflecting on the facility 
with which a common percussion-cap 
admits of being exploded, one natur- 
ally asks himself whether that prin- 
ciple of ignition be not capable of ap- 

lication to certain varieties of shell. 

hells destined for the naval service, 
to cite a pertinent case, are not wanted 
to explode in transitu, likeashrapnell- 
shell, but immediately on striking the 
object aimed at, or rather immediately 
after perforating the same. Suchshells 
are neither discharged from howitzers 
nor mortars, but from large-bore long 
guns. This constitutes the Paixhans, 
orincendiary system, concerning which 
we awhile ago treated. Would it not 
be well to effect the bursting of such 
shells by something like a percussion- 
cap attachedtothem! That has been 
triedagain and again—fruitlessly tried 
so farasall direct application of the per- 
cussion principleisconcerned. Firstly, 
the percussion-cap apparatus would 
be useless and unmeaning except de- 
pendence could be placed on the par- 
ticular side of the shell striking first 
to which the cap was attached. Now, 
this involves the rifle-gun; and rifle 
ordnance are things of the future 
rather than of the present. Moreover, 
the first great shock of discharge is 
just as likely to explode this sort of 
arrangement as the first shock of im- 
pact. Shortly, then, the arrangement, 
in the case of ordnance shells at 
least, has not been found to answer ; 
percussion-shells have not succeeded, 
though certain modifications of them 
known as concussion-shells have done 
well enough. The concussion-fuse 
adopted in our naval service is that of 
Captain Moorsom. Its construction 
may be described as follows:—In a 
metallic tube opening inwards—that 
is to say, amidst the powder-charge of 
the shell, certain little angular blocks 
of steel are suspended over a patch of 
fulminating composition by means of 
a wire passing through a hole drilled 
in each of the hammers. When the 
shell which has a fuse of this sort is 
discharged, the following result takes 
place : the first shock, viz., the shock 
of discharge, breaks the wire and 
liberates the steel hammer; the next 
shock, or that of impact, dashes the 
steel hammer against the patch of 
fulminating composition and explodes 


the shell. Armstrong’s fuse proper 
(each of his shells is supplied with 
two fuses), will now be made plain. 
The Moorsom principle is not adapted 
in its construction to the end of burst- 
ing the shell, but to the end of ignit- 
ing themodified Bormann-fuse, which, 
owing to the length of Armstrong’s 
shot, could not be ignited by the mere 
blast of discharge. As regards the 
second or supplementary Armstrong 
fuse, it is bedded within the shell, 
being destined to take effect if from 
any cause the other fuse should fail. 
It is nothing more nor less than a 
Moorsom concussion-fuse a little va- 
ried, and this isall we need say about it. 

Summing up the attributes of the 
Armstrong shell, it will befound firstl 
of no avail as asubstitute for a bomb 
or howitzer-shell—any variety of shell, 
in point of fact, the efficiency of which 
is proportionate to the force of pow- 
der-charge. Whether it can make 
good shrapnell practice in actual ser- 
vice is questionable. Looking at the 
small calibre of the Armstrong gun, 
the discharge of grape and canister is 
evidently uncongenial to it. We be- 
lieve Sir William’s idea is, that his 
shell can be made to take the place of 
these, by a mere short timing of the 
fuse. 

Belgium seems a land highly con- 
genial to the developmentof shell fuses. 
The Belgian shrapnell-fuse is a very 
ingenious affair, as we have seen. The 
Belgian concussion-fuse (Splingard’s) 
is even more ingenious, solving as it 
does the problem of turning out an 
efficient concussion-fuse without the 
aid of detonating powder. The thing 
is done this wise: fused composition 
being rammed hard and equally as 
possible into atube of wood or metal, 
a conical excavation is made into it 
axially, and the walls of the cone are 
varnished with solution of shell-lae. 
Next, plaster of Paris is poured into 
the excavation, and whilst yet plastic, 
a conical spindle, smaller than the 
original conical excavation, by the 
thickness of the plaster wall designed 
to be formed, is thrust into the plaster. 
The result is obvious. The tubular 
fuse has a hollow cone of plaster with- 
in it well supported on every side by 
thecomposition. But let the composi- 
tion burn away, then the hollow plas- 
ter cone becoming exposed will shatter 
on impact, and shattering, will imme- 
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diately establish a connexion between 
the burning composition and the 
bursting charge within the shell. 
Having thus given a succinct de- 
scription of what may be denominated 
service shells: such, in other words, 
as are actually employed, it remains 
to slightly glance at the tribe of fancy 
shells, as we may with great pro- 
riety call them. A great deal has 
been said of late about charging shells 
with kakodyl, with cyanogen com- 
pounds, and other poisons. Very pretty 
suggestions, gentlemen speculators, 
but not so easy to put in practice. 
Supposing kakody] capable of a 
ment, which we doubt, who would 
like the task of making kakodyl ? 
For ourpart we would rather be bound, 
for a punishment to work, day by day 
ina powder factory, with a lighted 
cigar perpetually between our lips, 
than apply ourselves to the frightful 
task of manufacturing that horrible 
compound. Ay, ay, depend upon it, 
steaming across the Atlantic isneither 
so difficult nor so dangerous a task 
as charging shells with kakodyl. 
Martin’s shell-charge of molten iron, 
though never yet applied in actual 
warfare that we are aware of, is a 
pretty conchological device in its way, 
and not difticult of execution. The 
plug of a shell to be thus treated being 
removed, the shell itself is filled with 
molten iron, the plug reinserted, and 
the shell discharged. On arriving at 
its destination the external crust frac- 
tures, and the molten iron flying out, 
is said to prove even more destructive 
than red-hot shot, which, by-the-by, 
is almost needless ; and here, en pas- 
sant, let the circumstance be indicated 
that it seems hardly possible to fire 
red-hot shot from rifled ordnance. 
Amongst the charge materials for 
fancy shells, the liquid fire, as Captain 
Norton calls it, first introduced, we 
believe, by Captain Disney, seems to 
admit of application to the purpose of 
warfare. tt is nothing else than a so- 
lution of phosphorus in the bisulphide 
of carbon. Captain Disney illustrated 
the nature of this substance in a way 
that could rately be practicall 8 
jlied. He filled glass globes with the 
liquid, and projected the globesagainst 
a target, by the hand, after the man- 
ner of a grenade. The globe shatter- 


ing, the phosphoric solution was liber- 
} the sulphide of carbon eva- 
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porating, the ae soon burst 
into flame. hus used, the com- 
pound has little sphere for practical 
application; but if it could be pro- 
jected efficiently from artillery great 
use might be made of it. There is 
t difficulty however in accomplish- 
ing this, though small-arm rifle pick- 
ets have been hollowed out anteriorly 
and charged with glass tubes contain- 
ing this material, with complete suc- 
cess. And here, while treating of small- 
atm shells, it may be well to mention 
that they afford many facilities not 
afforded by artillery shells, for the 
adoption of fancy charges. The direct 
percussion principle we have already 
announced to be a failure so far as 
relates to artillery shells; but used in 
connexion With small-arm rifies there 
is no difficulty whatever ; and the de- 
structive power of these weapons 
against ammunition is so great that 
we imagine they would not fail to be 
— in future warfare. 
hen the ability to employ certain 
out-of-the-way chemical compounds 
in actual warfare is discussed, suffi- 
cient care is not usually taken to spe- 
cify the conditions under which it is 
proposed to use them. In the field and 
on shipboard, the appliances of war- 
fare cannot well be too simple. Any 
chemical refinements, prone to burn 
or burst, or otherwise put forth their 
energies prematurely, are to be depre- 
cated. Nothing is so chilling to the 
spirit, and lowering to the morale of 
an army, as the consciousness of the 
employment of fallible war-engines. 
During the wars of the French Re- 
volution our neighbours sent forth 
ships on the ocean, armed with fancy 
chemical explosives. The ships were 
fated; so to sea they went, afd never 
came back—such being all that was 
ever known about them. 

For ordinary garrison duty, or for 
employment by an investing force, 
there does not seem any reason, how- 
ever, for limiting the appliances of 
warfare to those of mere routine duty. 
To argue that ordinary troops can not 
be expected to manipulate extraordin- 
ary agents of attack and defence, is 
not to the point. In a garrison, or 
within the besieging lines, picked 
meh of advanced scientific aequire- 
ments from the two services might be 
employed, or civilians, if necessary. 
Notwithstanding the great number of 
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wild and impracticable suggestions 
which come before the public from 
time to time, there can be no doubt 
that the genius of warfare has profited 
largely from civilian suggestions and 
discoveries ; and despite all opposition 
is destined to go on profiting. We do 
not know to what extent the circum- 
stance may have impressed itself upon 
others, but we could not help being 
struck with the fertility of resource 
displayed by the Russians in the late 
struggle over that of their antagonists. 
The so-called infernal machines were 
a strong protest against tradition and 
conventionalism. Much harm, indeed, 
they did not effect, but the success of 
the principle on which they were 
Sond was demonstrated. The fou- 
gasses, primed to explode when trod- 
den upon, and used extensively by the 
Russians at Sebastopol, were not less 
elegant than effective ; and the mar- 
vellous earth defences of Totleben 
were a protest against the dicta of 
Vaubaun, and a triumph over con- 
ventionalism of world-wide recog- 
nition. 

Few who are not in the secret can 
form an adequate notion of the force 
of precedent and prescription in the 
British army. We did not adopt the 
rifle for general infantry until the 
adoption of that weapon by contin- 
ental nations had forced us to take that 
step ; and the announcement we are 
about making may appear so extra- 
ordinary to some that we shall not be 
surprised at their disbelieving it al- 
together. It is a fact, nevertheless, 
that within the last two months the 
Enfield rifie has stood anarrow chance 
of being abolished in our military 
service—not abolished in favour of 
another and better rifle, but in favour 
of the old smooth-bore musket. Such 
we proclaim to be the fact, and it 
originated thuswise:—On various 
periods in the late Indian campaigns 
the Enfield rifle could not be loaded. 
The cry went forth that the guns were 
to blame, that the gauge of some of 
them was too small, wherefore, after 
ten or twelve rounds the bullet could 
no longer be got down. But if the 
gauge were really to blame, loadin 
should not have been possible at all 
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Inasmuch as certain of the Enfield 
small-arms are manufactured by pri- 
vate firms, whereas all the ammuni- 
tion is manufactured in the Govern- 
ment laboratory, there is an additional 
reason for determining the cause of 
failure. There was an attempt to 
make scapegoats of the private manu- 
facturers, but they aaa not have it. 
They challenge inquiry, and are con- 
fident as to the aa ell they may. 
The War authorities by this time per- 
fectly well know where the difficulty 
lies—in the cartridge or rather in the 
grease of the cartridge. The fact is 
simply this :—Enfield gun cartridges 
require lubrication, otherwise they 
cannot be used. Our war chemists 
have been lubricating them with a 
mixture of wax and tallow—hine ille 
lachryme ! Tallow holds certain fatty 
acids, principally the oleic and stearic, 
and these fatty acids acting upon lead 
for a long time together form the ad- 
hesive substance known as diachylon 
plaister, wherefore it has happened 


that in trying to load an Enfield the 
adhesive plaister envelope surround- 
ing the ball has stuck to the barrel, 
and thus aes further loading. 


So great was the dismay caused by 
the failure of the Enfield, as made 
known through a communication 
from Lord Clyde, that the cherished 
arm had well-nigh been thrown aside 
altogether in favour of the smooth- 
bore musket. It was saved that hu- 
miliation. The Enfield is retained, 
but at the expense of a covert in- 
jury. The diameter of the Enfield 
picket has been reduced fifteen hun- 
dredths of an inch ; the expanding 
wooden plug is thrown aside ; the 
mixture of waxand tallow isabolished, 
pure wax being substituted. Pure wax, 
as a lubricant! Might not the labora- 
tory authorities, as well try the effect 
of cobblers’ wax, or bird-lime, as a 
lubricant while they are about it ? 
But the Enfield ball is now so pre- 
posterously small that there is little 
need to lubricate itat all. The accu- 
racy of the celebrated weapon has 
now departed. Only by a stretch of 
language does it now merit the name 
of rifle. 


























































































Wuat is woman’s mission in domes- 
tic life? We feel that to investigate 
this subject with any fulness would 
be superfluous. We are overcrowded 
with theories and books upon Homes. 
It will be sutticient merely to state 
the principles which render it im- 
portant. 

It is important because the mother 
is the educator of the race. The child 
is father of the man ; the nation is the 
result of motherhood. One day Na- 
poleon said to Madame Campan ; “the 
ancient systems of education are ef- 
fete ; what do we want that we may 
educate young France well?’ “ Mo- 
thers,” answered Madame Campan. 
“Then,” said Napoleon, capping the 
point with one of his pithy remarks, 
“here is a system of education in a 
word; ‘but it must be your care to 
train up mothers who shall understand 
the instruction of children.” One of 
the portions, then, of the home mission 
of women is to educate nobly ; and in 
order to do this well, to be continually 
educating and elevating themselves. 

The second principle on which her 
domestic mission rests is the import- 
ance of home. It is needless to show 
by a series of pictures how the work- 
ing classes are rescued from intempe- 
rance, and the upper classes from evils 
as great, by a happy, bright, and well- 
ordered home. Reformers, temperance 
lecturers, poets, preachers, have all 
exercised Rebtoowen on such descrip- 
tions, till the subject is as well worn 
as the Appian Way. In one point of 
view, however, it may be touched on. 
One evil of advancing civilization is, 
that it brings with it a superabund- 
ance of manual toil to the labourer, of 
mental toil to the merchant or poli- 
tician. On this follows exhaustion, 
and on exhaustion, the desire for 
stimulants. Now, whether these be 
sensual or intellectual they wear the 
man out more completely in the end. 
God’s barrier against this wear of life 
is home and its gentle stimulants. A 
woman who thinks how she may deli- 
catize existence and beautify evening 
life, by those nameless efforts for 
which her womanhood adapts her, is 
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pouring, in fact, new blood and new 
vigour into society. The rest and re- 
pair which night gives to the world 
of nature wearied with the light and 
corroded by the sun, is strictly analo- 
gous to the mission of women in do- 
mestic life, where they exist as wives 
or daughters, or sisters, to the manual 
and mental labourers of a great city. 
Great is the mission which women 
have before them in the one word, 
home. Those of us who live in great 
cities and partake of the crowd which 
is called society, cannot but feel a 
faithless fear for Britain, when we 
watch the many tendencies and habits 
which uproot the dearness of home. 
A rage for travelling has come upon us. 
We hunt with all the eagerness of 
bloodhounds after false excitements, 
to free us from the dulness of domes- 
tic life. Spirit-rapping, distressed 
nationalities, religious controversies, 
large parties—gaieties which are the 
most mournful stupidities we know— 
clubs, evil assemblies; all these are 
followed and thronged, and home-life 
is ignored. Against all these we ap- 
peal solemnly in the name of this 
great principle which we desire to 
rivet in the hearts of our women, that 
true national life rests on home; for 
there the men of a nation are formed. 
The stability of England reposes on 
its purity and happiness. The pow- 
ers and force of our country in war or 
peace are moulded beside the hearth- 
stone; and when home ceases to be 
the dearest word on the lips of an 
Englishman, then, and not till then, 
shall close the empire of the Mistress 
of the Seas. A woman who makes 
home a reality indeed, works no 
trivial work. She is doing her de- 
voir as a daughter of her nation. She 
is keeping our Empire great, and 
true, and conquering. We thank God 
that our ancestral homes are no ab- 
stractions. We thank God that our 
Queen has felt this truth so strongly. 
We bow in all reverence before the 
woman who bears witness to the truth 
that her kingdom reposes on the sane- 
tity of home. 
Again we press it on the women of 
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our nation, keep home happy, for 
then you will keep men pure. Make 
home a reality, for you will thus con- 
centrate national life. Honour with 
silent reverence the humble dignity 
of home, for it is one of the greatest 
powers in the world ; honour it as the 
rallying word of a nation’s battle; ho- 
nour it as the fountain of all pure emo- 
tion and high motives; honour it as 
the one witness yet existing of the 

aradise that has past ; honour it and 
can it pure for the sake of the exile, 
who holds it as the most sacred 
thought of the present ; honour it as 
the symbol of the heaven of the future. 

There is much difficulty, much 
struggle in this work; but for it wo- 
manhood is wonderfully fitted. Self- 
sacrifice, which is love exhibited; 
high ideals, which produce self-ele- 
vation ; delicate perception and deli- 
cate tact, which beautify daily life, 
and smooth the waters of irritation 
and complaint—these are her powers. 
And though the labour seems fruitless 
and fameless, yet to those who look 
largely on the work of time there is 
no name too great or too important to 
apply to a mission whose centre is 
the heart of home, but whose cireum- 
ferenceis the universe—whose effects 
extend beyond the limits of existence, 
and shall be found in all their fulness 
only in that infinite future, where God 
reigns in a kingdom whose dearest 
name is, home. 

Then there is the mission of women 
in social life. Vast and complicated 
as this is, it is, perhaps, possible to 
state it briefly, if we endeavour to dis- 
cover its principles. 

The first thing needed is, that she 
should be true to her primary mission; 
but for this she must form a truer 
conception of her womanhood than at 
present prevails in society. 

To elevate herself, then, is the first 
requisite for her mission as a social 
being. Now, elevation does not con- 
sist in being a leader of fashion ; nor 
is it won by efforts after increased 
position. “ Fashion,” as said Chan- 
ning, “is a poor vocation.” To be 
the arbitress of dress, the priestess of 
frivolity and change, the leader of the 
oppere, the unreal, and the perish- 
able ; to spend life as the copyist of the 
great—in a struggle after a higher 
circle, which is misery when gained; 
as the adorer of the meteor and not 
of the sunlight: that is too often wo- 
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man’s idea of her mission in society. 
That elevation? No. True elevation 
is elevation of the soul; is in unwea- 
ried effort after the ideal which God 
has placed within the spirit; is the 
effect not of an outward and showy, 
but of an inward and real change. 
And this elevation of soul must arise 
in women from their own exertions. 
For what is true of the freedom of a 
nation is true also of every individual: 
men and women can only cease to be 
slaves to error and convention by 
their own native strength. But to 
gain this power there is necessary for 
women a more enlarged and wiser 
system of education. 

Ifthat were once gained—if women, 
through self-elevation, had begun to 
be true to their own high womanhood, 
and to work from it, from the inward 
to theoutward—and many are the iso- 
lated examples of this—a noble work 
extends before them. Their mission 
in society as the helpers and regene- 
rators of men begins. To teach all 
men the glory of purity, not by lec- 
turing, but by a life; to fill that mass 
of eyeless, sightless persons who walk 
this world and see no loveliness in it, 
with the refining sense of the beauty 
they are formed to love; to stamp a 
worthier impulse and a higher reality 
on all professions; to lay the ideal of 
his work before the soldier—to teach 
him, from the quick livingness of self- 
sacrificing love within her, that the 
Christian idea underlying war is death 
for others. What Arnold did for 
Hodson, women may do for officers. 
To do the same for the clergyman: to 
quicken his wearied energies by sym- 
pathy, to fill him with the sense of 
the awful worth of an individual soul, 
to infuse into his spirit, hardened 
often by constant contact with sin 
and misery, the delicate susceptibility 
which is hers by nature; to prevent 
the lawyer from subordinating truth 
to the interests of his clients, by ever 
holding up the higher duty to eternal 
truth ; to prevent the necessary stern- 
ness of restraint over sympathetic 
feeling in the doctor from falling into 
coarseness of soul, or loss of true natu- 
ral feeling—by being the witness to 
tenderness and sympathy; to check 
the merchant's tendency to seek all 
good in utility and materialism, by 
pouring the excellence of beauty and 
spirituality into life ; to declare to the 
politician that national prosperity is 
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not measured by outward welfare so 
much as by inward elevation: that is 
something of the mission of women to 
men in society. 

The second thing requisite for wo- 
man’s social mission is, thatsheshould 
return to a reverence for natural life 
and feelings. Woman should be the 
prophetess of the real and human, 

inst the artificial and conventional. 
emost unreal, inhuman thing among 

us is high society. Worldliness, under- 
stood not as the catch-word of a party, 
but as that power which keeps us 
back from the invisible, eternal, and 
real, is utterly opposed to a true hu- 
manity. For what is it which makes 
the man or the woman if it is not the 
undivided, immortal, unsatisfied spi- 
rit which lives within? And nothing 
in that world, which is called society, 
ministers to, or fulfils the imperishable 
reality which yearns within us. Con- 
sequently high society is eminently 
unnatural; it has nothing to do with 
the truest tendencies of human nature. 
Now, if womanhood is any thing it is 
intensely spiritual in its powers and 
its work. We do not use the word 
spiritual in a religious sense alone, but 
as embracing every thing which is 
opposed to the outward and material. 
omen then, are, or rather should be, 
martyrs to the truth that real life is 
a life which rests on spiritual reali- 
ties, and that it, and it alone, is 
natural life. Alas! it is too true 
that they are as worldly as men, even 
more so; for in proportion as a nature 
is more spiritual does it fall lower, 
when it falls at all. When shall wo- 
men take a high position in society 
and preach a lofty freedom? For with 
the Counties of civilization we have 
corresponding slavery. We are en- 
slaved and degraded by a passion for 
roperty. Love has lost its wings of 
beaveniy azure, with which it soared, 
light as a lark, into the empyrean, 
and now grovels on the earth weighed 
down by a burden of red gold. Faith 
in human nature dies, like Tarpeia, 
under a mass of unmeaning compli- 
ments and untruths, all the more 
ghastly because they are uttered with 
the hand upon the heart. The heal- 
thy freedom of the soul which fears 
not to utter its convictions, the natu- 
ral laugh and natural expression are 
checked by *Duessa in the borrowed 
garb of modesty. We are all slaves 
more or less in the society of a great 
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city; we labour under the weight of 
our own high civilization. Oh! we 
want womanhood, true, loving, natu- 
ral womanhood, with all its religious 
and inspiring power, to descend and 
fill the hearts of our women with such 
force thatthey may be in the society of 
the town what they are in the country, 
and what they feel themselves to be 
in their truest moments. We want 
them to ery out of the depths of their 
inner nature, against all this prostitu- 
tion of love and natural feeling; to 
vocalize the thought that property for 
itself is worthless, that slavery to the 
spirit of the world is the heaviest 
and most galling yoke ever yet laid 
on the eagle neck of that human na- 
ture which God created to rise unfet- 
tered in aspiring freedom to the sun. 
We cannot as yet hope for this. 
The evil seems ineradicable, except 
at the expense of a revolution in so- 
ciety. As long as no natural com- 
munion exists between the sexes, there 
can be no progress. But the idea is 


gaining ground each day, and in the 
slow change, which is the essential 
characteristic of English life and Eng- 


lish politics, will fulfil itself by its 
own nativeenergy. We carenot for ob- 
jections or impossibilities—immortal 
truth will and must prevail. We 
look forward to another race of wo- 
men, not better women than we have 
now, but women with truer and more 
fearless views, who shall understand 
that only in liberty of spirit, in con- 
tempt of worldliness, in a free and 
unsuspiciousintercommunion between 
the sexes can society advance to its 
ideal, and men and women be made 
more modest, more noble, more pure, 
more real. 

The third and last point we notice 
in the mission of women in society is 
that they are fitted by the delicate ap- 
preciation and sympathy of their na- 
ture, not only to draw out goodness 
and genius in those they meet, but 
also to combine men and women of 
opposing and various powers into an 
united body by spreading a spirit 
among them as a bond of union.. Wo- 
men have no nobler office than this. 
To recognise the hidden fire which 
burns in men, and to call it forth to 
light the world; totouch thefine points 
of character with an unobtrusive finger 
in the reserved men of study, and tra- 
vel, and science; to lure them on by 
a witchery they are unconscious of to 
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give themselves freely to society ; to 
call forth humble genius ; to be the 
defenders of true men and women, 
and the disseminators of truth. This 
they are adapted for. It seems an 
unworthy mission at first sight. But 
nothing is so worthy as the mani- 
festation of light, however done, if it 
be done with reverence and purity. 
Again, it isa noble thing for a woman 
to bind different characters together 
into a common cause, by becoming 
their presiding and spiritual head. 
Who can forget Vittoria Colonna? 
Round her the choicest religious and 
artistic spirits of Italy congregated. 
Each found in her something accord- 
ant with himself; each found in her 
sympathy and help; each drew from 
her inspiration, and all were thus 
bound one to the other by their mu- 
tual love for her. We submit these 
two possibilities to women. In each 
they may find true and ennobling work. 
But to fulfil either part the need a 
strong and high education. To under- 
stand or to combine deeply-educated 
men there must be mental strength 
and mental knowledge. And against 
this men raise the foolish cry, “Our 
women shall not be blue-stockings— 
strong-minded women lose woman- 
hood.” But was Madame de Sabléa 
blue -stocking and not a most charm- 
ing woman? Were the long line of 
Italian and Arab learned women false 
to womanhood? Was Lady Jane 
Grey unsexed? Were the salons of 
France ruled by blue-stockings and 
not by real women; and to.them we 
owe the Pensées of Pascal, the deep 
morality and.science of Nicole, the 
“‘Maximes” of La Bruyéreand Rouche- 
foucauld. We do not wish women to 
obtrude their knowledge. We do not 
desire women to make a boast of a 
little learning, but to use deep learn- 
ing to draw out other learning. We 
do wish our women to be nobly edu- 
cated, purely educated ; to be taught 
to think well, and think strongly ; and 
then the more they know the more 
silent and humble will they become, 
for all real knowledge has that still- 
ness of the ocean which is gained 
from depth. The more wise a woman 
is the more thoroughly woman she 
will be. 

When from woman’s mission in s0- 
eiety we turn our eyes upon her work 
considered in relation to the social 
questions of the day, we are met at 
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the very outset by the ghastly problem 
crying in our ears its melancholy data, 
and waiting for solution. Given the 
millions of unemployed women who 
are 7 with ennui, or starving, 
dying, or living in degradation worse 
than death ia shall we employ 
them ? 

On this pa we propose to enter 
with much humility. 

We have written of the qualities 
which fit women for their work, and 
of the laws which restrain it within 
its proper bounds. 

here is no question but that want 

of work is one of the greatest evils 
which falls on women at present. 
Men, on the contrary, are overworked. 
Women are confined to a miserably 
small sphere of labour. We do not 
demand field-work for them—that de- 
rades and imbrutes many a woman ; 
ut even that is better than idleness 
or stitching at sixpence a-day. It is 
a bitter cruelty to the upper classes 
that they are only taught accomplish- 
ments ; but this is not so much felt or 
needed when riches are abundant and 
physical health may be supported by 
exercise. Butamong the middle classes, 
for large tradesmen, shopkeepers, small 
lawyers, or poor clergymen, to educate 
their daughters merely to make a 
figure at the piano or to be able to 
speak a few languages is a shameful 
wantof foresight. Itisintheseclasses 
that we find that dreadful amount of 
hysteria which is the child of ennuz, 
of the want of objective interests, of 
the felt impossibility of realizing their 
dreams of action. It is from these 
classes that the bands of governesses 
are swollen till the vieak becomes 
too large for the demand. It isa cruel 
thought that educated and refined 
women are exposed to offers of £10 
a-year for services which often com- 
prise needlework and nursing, as well 
as teaching. No wonder, as we were 
told in Swift’s Hospital, that in almost 
all asylums the third part of the wo- 
men-patients are governesses. Abso- 
lutely for women of the middleclasses 
who have been reduced thereisnothing 
7 but millinery or governesship. 
ow, here women have rights. They 
have a right to labour—to earn their 
living by the work of their hands. By 
strenuous effort weare pushed forward 
in the scale of being; and as long as 
no manual work lies before women, 
so long they must be subject to de- 
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gradation. They should work at home, 
or they can sew, is the cry of ignorant 
men in answer to this. But for 
thousands there is no work at home; 
there are thousands who have no 
home; and the milliners’ workshops 
are so overstocked that girls cannot 
get sufficient remuneration even to 
clothe themselves. What refuge is 
there ? 

Thereare 150,000 women in London 
labouring under a shilling a-day, 50,000 
of whom do not gain sixpence per day. 
Thus, the amount of compulsory and 
unwilling prostitution is something 
almost too terrible to think of. 

In one case, then, in the reduced 
woman of the middle classes, there is 
no hope for her, as she will not resort 
to crime, but ill-paid governesships, 
and that but rarely, or sewing—and 
the end is but too often starva- 
tion or madness. . What is to be 
done ?. Simply to throw open to 
the women of the middle classes some 
professions, particularly the educa- 
tional.* It is too soon as yet to speak 
of the medical profession as peculiarly 
fitted for women; yet, in America, 
there are now female doctors practising 
with great success. To usthis appears 
not only plausible, but even right. 
There are many diseases which espe- 
cially belong to women. It is a wide 
field of work, and one which appears 
to us naturally open to women; and 
surely all the world is agreed on wo- 
man’s capability asa nurse. In the 
Crimea Miss Nightingale and the 
Sceursde Charité bound up and tended 
the most ghastly wound; with medical 
care and foresight. With all our heart 
we would desire to see that branch of 
the profession which especially has to 
do with the diseases of women thrown 
open to regular and accredited prac- 
titioners of their own sex. If once the 
prejudice were got over thereare many 
among the middle classes, whose only 
hope now is governesship, who would 
go willingly into special training and 
pass any examinations that might be 

uired. 
ven if the whole range of the pro- 
fession were thrown open to them it 


* A great 


would be no new thing. In ancient 
times they were the great medical au- 
thorities. The Greeks and Romans 
made health a goddess. And woman- 
hood would not be lost, but rather 
would find a sphere in which it would 
be most nobly developed. 

Again, Mrs. Jameson, in her admir- 
able work, “The Communion of La- 
bour,” has shown what noble results 
follow from the superintendence of 
penitentiaries, workhouses, hospitals, 
and prisons, by women. 

It would be too long in an ar- 
ticle like this to enter into her work ; 
but we earnestly recommend it to all 
who are interested in the question of 
unemployed women. Westate afew 
of her principles. The first is con- 
tained in the title of her book: that 
the energy of the woman should be 
combined with the directive powers 
of the man, each rendering a loving, 
helpful hand to each. In this she car- 
ries out the great law which we have 
laid down elsewhere—the mutual de- 
pendence of the sexes. Another prin- 
ciple is that these women should work 
solely for love. Inthis we partially dis- 
agree, for it confines the sphere of la- 
bour. In England, particularly, we 
require to be paid. But her element 
is too important an one to be lost. We 
would have a compromise. Take, for 
example, the workhouses. In no insti- 
tutions are the women so brutalized 
and so tyrannous. Now, if there were 
a staff of paid women, superintended 
by another staff who had devoted 
themselves to this work for love 
alone, we think that such a system 
would eventuate well. On the one 
side there would be paid labour for 
those who want it, on the other side 
there would be a check over tyranny 
and abuses, for complaints could be 
made and wrong redressed without 
suspicion. 

Another principle, and the most 
important of all, is that for all work 
of this class women should be fitted 
by special training. There is nothing 
which retards the social advance of 
women more than their dislike to this. 
Without it their case is hopeless. As 





step has been made towards this by the institution of normal schools 


for female teachers,and by women being eligible for grants from the Privy Council. 
This will give a spur to exertion ; and as the subjects examined in are the same for 
both sexes, women may in time force themselves forward as candidates for higher 


educational employments. 
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nurses, as superintendents, as teach- 
ers, as visitors of the poor, as profes- 
sional persons, as workers, if they 
would ever establish for themselves a 
recognised place in society, they must 
submit to slow and “special training.” 
It is, unfortunately, the thing they 
most shrink from. Their enthusiasm, 
which would rush immediately into 
work, is damped by the necessity of 
long and steady perseverance. Theirs 
is that vaulting ambition which over- 
leaps itself. So much the more reason 
is there that while young they should 
be forced, as we are, to work out their 
object gradually. It is well said ina 
book* we have lately read, and to 
which we are indebted, that “dilet- 
tante visiting, desultory fits of charity, 
must give way to serious application, 
laborious preparation, and long study.” 
The same principle must be carried 
out if the women of the middle class 
should ever have the career of busi- 
nessopenedtothem. Andwhy women 
who have been fitted for them should 
not fill partnerships and clerkships, 
be employed in offices, or as superin- 
tendents of departments in the manu- 
factories, we cannot understand. In 
France the wife and daughter are 
oftenclerks. In Englanda public ofti- 
cial was desirous some time ago of em- 

loying women, but prejudice oe se 
inand trod the wish under hisiron heel. 

We have no time to enter on ob- 
——_ We only state what should 

ye, and rely on the great principle that 
women have a right to work fulfilling 
itself in time. The evil is patent and 
sad enough. That a woman of the 
middle classes should be reduced to 
three alternatives—to be a governess, 
to stitch, or to die—is in these days, 
when bankruptcy is so common, a ter- 
rible social problem. 

So far wohate turned our attention 
only to the unemployed women of the 
middle classes. The other portion of 
the picture is no less gloomy in its 
shadows. There are, as we said, 
150,000 women in London working 
under ashilling perday. If wededuct 
from this 80,000 prostitutes, thieves, 
and bad characters, we have 70,000 
women who need employment. For 
these there is nothing = The sew- 
ing market is overstocked. Many of 
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these have no domestic functions ; 
all would be glad to eke out their sav- 
ings at home if they could. Now, 
they have the right of human beings, 
as well as men, to participate in labour, 
and it is a shameless denial of justice 
to exclude them. But the objection 
is made that if women are admitted 
to work, men will be thrown out of 
employment. To put out of the ques- 
tion the miserable selfishness of this, 
it is false to the facts of political eco- 
nomy. For if articlesare made cheaper 
by increased means of working, the 
demand will be greater. At first there 
would besome distress, but afterwards 
the benefit would be felt. The very 
same objection in a different form was 
made to the introduction of steam- 
labour, and now we are aware of its 
futility. 

Let us look on the matter in a par- 
ticular instance. Mr. Bennett,of Cheap- 
side, has published a lecture which he 
delivered onthe employment of women 
in watch-making. Itisboth excellent 
and practical. 

He states that after being struck 
at the Paris Exhibition with the im- 
mense superiority of the Swiss watches 
over all but our first-class ones, he de- 
termined “to take his own eyes for a 
month through their principal manu- 
facturing districts.” He states that 
Pr a strength, and elegance con- 
sidered, the Swiss are nearly forty per 
cent. under our prices.” He found in 
these districts “causes in active oper- 
ation that explained the whole matter. 
From these leading manufacturers I 
(Mr. Bennett) learned that 1,500,000 
watches were made last year (1855) 
in the Neufchatel district, and this 
over and above the produce of the 
Geneva district. They declare, too, 
that their powers of production have 
doubled in the last seven years. The 
marvellous ingenuity of their tools 
and their skilful economy of labour 
fully confirm this statement. TJ'hou- 
sands of women are at this moment 
finding profitable employment at the 
most delicate portion of watch-work 
throughout the district round Neufcha- 
tel. The subdivision of labour is there 
made so minute as to adjust itself pre- 
cisely to the special capabilities of 
every woman’s individual dexterity. 


* “ Social and Industrial Position of Women.” John Chapman, London. 
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The watch is composed of ment poe 
tinct parts, sme iring force anc 
decision in thé werber, while many 
are so exquisitely delicate that for 
them the fine touch of the female 
finger is found to be far superior to 
theclumsy handlingof the man. Now, 
within the London district, including 
all we had in 1851, there are but 4,800 
in the trade, and last year only 
186,000 watches were stamped of Brit- 
ish manufacture. This number is so 
contemptible in proportion to our home 
consumption, that in 1855 duty was 
paidon 90,670 watches.” Mr. Bennett 
then asks why the vast mass of our 
unemployed women should not be en- 
couraged to enter on a trade for which 
Swiss women “have proved them- 
selves so eminently adapted.” 


**For any man to declare, whatever 
his motive, that the women of London 
are sure to do badly what the Swiss are 
now doing so well, is an insult and a fal- 
lacy in which I refuse to join. No fac- 
tory system is necessary for the manu- 
facture of this very beautiful little ma- 
chine. The father has but to teach his 
own daughters, wife, and female relatives 
at his own home; and then, just as their 
leisure suits, they can perform each her 
part without necessarily interfering with 
the most indispensable of her domestic 
duties. Thus the whole family is well 
provided for; and by the reduction of 
the cost of the watch, the sale would be 
increased indefinitely, and this increase 
would give additional employment to 
men and women in about equal propor- 
tion. Working watchmakers have no 
need to fear the introduction of female 
labour; the large demand that would 
necessarily ensue when watches were 
materially cheapened in price, would 
more than compensate for any temporary 
loss; the change it would effect would 
be found not only a moral good anda 
great social blessing, but would satisfy 
the indispensable requirements of a 
strong commercial necessity.” 


Now, let our readers remember that 
these are the convictions of no theo- 
rist, but of a practical man, well known 
to be one of the foremost of his guild. 
Another point we would call attention 
to, since it meets an objection fre- 
quently brought forward against the 
employment of women, is that this 
class of work can be carried on at 
home. Here, too, we see the com- 
munion of labour, and remark that 


the best work is done by men and wo- 
men—each complementing the other’s 
labour ; and the law of the difference 
in kind between the sexes is practically 
stated by Mr. Bennett, when he re- 
serves the portions of the watch re- 
quiring decision and force for men, and 
those of delicate handling for women. 
Such is one opening for that sad 70,000. 

There are many others. We were 
glad to see in the 7'imes, some months 
ago, that in the northern counties 
women were largely employed at the 
telegraph offices. For this business 
the sex is eminently fitted. That fine 
sensational perception which we spoke 
of in our former article as belonging 
to womanhood seems almost to be 
given to them in anticipation of such 
employment. Subtle quickness of 
sight, velocity of hand, are much 
needed, and women havethese by their 
very nature. Accuracy, which is the 
only otherrequirement, should be given 
them by special training. 

Other fields of labour which we have 
not seen mentioned, though we dare 
say they have been, we proceed to 
suggest. As engravers also women 
might be largely made use of, for the 
immense amount of artistic female 

ower which is running to waste in 

ndon and Dublin for want of a 
few special training schools and a 
few practically philanthropic trades- 
men would astonish an investigator. 
Engraving does not require inventive 
power, which is the rare attribute of 
genius, but artistic talent combined 
with keen apprehension of what the 
artist meant to say, a high sense of 
the justice and honour which ought 
to be done and felt to his work, anda 
fine knowledge of the importance and 
the effects of chiaroscuro. For this, 
of course, training is necessary ; but, 
supposing that given, we should chal- 
lenge any objector who should say 
that these qualities are not to be found 
in womanhood. 

As designers of chintzes, wall-paper, 
muslins, and lace, we believe that they 
are employed; but no means have as 
yet, so far as we know, been taken to 
teach women the art; and as long 
as there are no constituted schools 
or training places where talent for 
such business can be discovered, and 
where the manufacturers may look for 
women whose genius for the work they 
may be assured of, so long no practical 
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efforts in this line can be made to 
meet that sad 70,000. 

Much cry is there in America about 
admitting women to the franchise. It 
is founded on their rights and duties 
ashuman beings. Talleyrand himself 
declared that their exclusion was, on 
abstract principles, impossible of ex- 
planation. Here, however, in England, 
John Bright, Quaker as he is, and 
accustomed, we suppose, to female 
preaching, would scarcely push reform 
sofar. But there isa cry which every 
true man should raise in these coun- 
tries—a cry of indignation against 
men who exclude women, not from the 
franchise, butfrom work which belongs 
by right to them. One shameful in- 
stance stares us in the face every 
day we live. We enter a large shop 
in London, or one of the great Dublin 
marts, and there what do we see? 
Tall fellows, whose “essences turn the 
live air sick,” with sallow faces and 
abundant hair, whose sole exercise is 
a well-calculated vault over the coun- 
ter, whisking silks and smoothing 
satins, discoursing on the mysteries 
of muslin and lace, measuring ribbons 
with hands in which we long to put 
the spade or the sword, and often— 
sometimes with encouragement—mut- 
tering some fade complimental imper- 
tinence into the earof alady customer. 
Tt is not the fault of the young men 
themselves; they are generally a fine 
set of youths, who desire some nobler 
and more fitting life,and whose faults 
are the faults of a false position. But 
if there is any thing in what we have 
said on the difference in kind between 
the sexes, and in the variety of spheres 
of work following therefrom, these 
men are out of place. Thework itself 
ig not mean work—no work is de- 
grading if well done; but it is shock- 
ing to see a man dandling a score 
of ribbons on his strong arm—not 
that the work is a degradation, but 
that it is driving women to loss and 
ruin. “Back, gentlemen, back,” says 
Legouvé, “you not only are out of 
your place, but you usurp the place 
of aioe” In France it is very dif- 
ferent, and the preponderating influ- 
ence of French Fashion, which owes 
its power to the women of France, is 
sufficient proof of the utility of the 
opposite arrangement. Women sell, 
too, much better than men; they are 
quicker in their intuitions of the wish 
and taste of the customer, and are 
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much more able in that vivid recom- 
mendation of an article which per- 
suades the buyer even-against his will. 
We have hearda Frenchwoman selling 
and recommending a bonnet, and the 
whole of this affaire de téte was done 
charmingly. The advantages of em- 
ploying women largely as sellers in 
shops follow directly from the natural 
characteristics of womanhood. The 
practical advantages would be im- 
mense; the things would be shown 
off better, and sold quicker ; the same 
inventive genius which has put French 
fashion on the summit of society would 
be drawn out in England and Ireland. 

For all these positions of worka more 
enlarged system of education and train- 
ing is necessary. No father or mother 
to whom there is the possibility of 
bankruptcy should permit their daugh- 
ters to grow up without practical 
knowledge: book-keeping, for exam- 
ple, and a knowledge of trade and 
its fluctuations. Habits of business 
should be early instilled into their 
minds, that they may be able to meet 
their husbands with help and skilled 
advice. It isa strange anomaly to see 
practical men, who wear out life in 
work, succumbing to the idea that for 
their daughters and their wives the 
creed of fashion is good—that deadly 
creed that idleness and accomplish- 
ments, strenuce mertie, make the lady. 
She is a lady who is one in heart, who 
has that within that. passeth show. 
They will not be the less accomplished 
for such practicalteaching. A woman 
who feels her feet well set on the 
rock of some useful knowledge will 
have a zest in her piano and easel 
which the mere dilettante in life can 
never know. The ennwi which keeps 
a girl back in her accomplishments 
will vanish, and Beethoven will be all 
the more loved when it follows as a 
relief from the sterner pursuits of 
single and double entry. The study 
of business will give tone and vigour 
to the mind, and will make a maiden 


feel that she can be useful in life, 
that her father, or brother, or future 


spouse, will find in her a helpmeet 
now and hereafter. We donot confine 
the practical education of the women 
of the middle classes to these things, 
but we are deeply impressed with the 
conviction that if a parent would save 
his daughter from hysteria, weakness, 
morbid self- is, that feeling of 
uselessness which kills existence, he 
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should give her an education which 
will bear on some practical, remune- 
rative business in life. Each parent 
may choose such a pursuit as he sees 
adapted to his daughter’s tempera- 
ment, or to her future position in the 
world. If this were so, we should 
have finer constitutions and finer 
characters in our women. Sorrow 
would not fall on them with such a 
crushing weight ; the loss of love 
would not extinguish life ; we should 
not have so many self-eating women; 
for in real, productive work is the 
panacea of the shattered heart. It is 
easy to tell a woman that slie has 
work, though she knows it not ; that 
thesimpleround, the common task, are 
sufficient for her—wise advice, consid- 
ering presentcircumstances. But have 
we ever realized how we men would 
feel in the same environment ; have 
we ever been just enough to allow the 
enormous difficulty of a girl’s posi- 
tion who has been given no aim in 
life, who has no work cut out for her, 
who is foreed to find ‘in trivial dutiés 
the only realization’ of those high 
prophecies within her of action spent 
on worthy objects ? We talk much non- 
sense of woman’s sphere. Hersphere 
is everywhere, and we confine it to 
the drawing-room and the kitchen. It 
is her duty, true, to be at home, and 
to work at home ; but what becomes 
of all the unemployed time? There 
are many women who have no home 
functions. It is a Christian thing to 
bow before God's will; and wecsolly 
tell women that they must’ work out 
their life quietly among their circum- 
stances. The question which we never 
think of is, whether they may not be 
put out into life under better circum- 
stances; and it is our imperative 
duty as parents and as men to see that 
our daughters’ lives are not always 
imprisoned by the chains of circum- 
stance and convention. It is our 
imperative duty to cease mocking 
them with a Christian formula, as 
long as we do nothing ourselves to 
free them from a bitter and hard ne- 
cessity. This can only be done by 
supplying them with an aim and real 
work in life. 

The same holds good of the girls of 
the lower classes. The evil of many 
a girls’ school is that nothing but 
sewing is taught. Neither intellect 
nor character 1s ee No aim 
is given to them in life, and when 
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they leave school, instead of rejoicing 
to enter on an arena where they hope 
for conquest, their eyes grow dull, 
and their intellect and active power 
lose all energy ; for they feel that 
they are leaving the only home, the 
only impetus of exertion, in leaving 
school. We ourselves have known a 
school in London, where the clergy- 
man refused toteach geography to the 
girls, alleging that sewing and spiritual 
instruction were sutticient for them, 
as if shirt-making could keep them 
alive—asif spiritual instructionwould, 
in nine cases out of ten, keep them 
true and chaste, without purpose in 
life, or intellectual power to under- 
stand what truth was. 

We will now turn our attention to 
the influence and mission of women, 
with regard to the great social prob- 
lems of the day. 

The first of these is the contest be- 
tween the rights of property and the 
rights of labour—a contest as old as 
David's time, when he demanded food 
as aright from Nabal in requital for 
protection ;»as old as Rehoboam’s, 
when on the death of Solomon the 
oppressed 'working classes of Israel 
rose agaiust’ the tyranny of the rich, 
which waseoncentrated in the haughty 
lordlings of the court; a contest shift. 
ing) from age to age, and changing 
with a nation’s changes, but always 
underlying a large national life; a 
contest which cannot be arranged by 
law, for the rich will always feel that 
they have an indefeasible right to 
their property ; and the struggling 
mass of labourers will ever ahah, 
as they look on the vast surplus of 
wealth possessed by the higher 
classes, so called, that they have nota 
proportional value for their toil. Such 
a battle we say cannot be arranged by 
law, for the law of to-day would not 
be suitable for to-morrow ; and se- 
condly, every political economist 
knows that the equality proposed by 
socialism only settles the evil for the 
time—that twenty years after pro- 
perty had been equalized it would be 
unequalized again ; for the men of 
intellect,and perseverance wouldsoon 
uplift themselves into wealth, and 
claim in their turn the right of labour 
to well-won property. 

Oneremedy alone exists—the spirit 
of the cross of Christ. Private Pro- 
perty, as the name imports, is not to 
be seized by others; but it may be 
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iven freely, sacrificed nobly, through 
ove ; given, not by an outward and 
coercive law. but by an inward and 
free desire, which feels that by a real 
right, founded on no written law, but 
on unwritten equity, the poor should 
receive of the rich man’s surplus. 
Men cry that the labouring classes 
have no respect for rights. We know 
no body of men that, as such, have a 
deeper veneration for rights than the 
working classes of this kingdom. 
Their very nature is built on it. But 
when they hear their rights decried— 
and labour has its rights—when they 
see a rich man feeding high and sleep- 
ing soft by their means, and then re- 
fusing to give, and denying their 
brotherhood as men, then they ery 
against the wrong. Blindly and by 
false methods, it is true, they try to 
establish theirrights, but nevertheless 
the eryis basedon truth. It isa wrong, 
not in the sight of earthly law, but 
in the eyes of the eternal equities of 
heavenly love. The working man has 
no respect for wealth and rank per se. 
A lord, a rich manufacturer, who is 
not noble in heart, or rich in honour, 
is a worthless piece of flesh in the 
eyes of all true men. Tovenerate such 
a man is to degrade veneration into 
idolatry. But no honest working man 
ever grudged the rich man his riches, 
or the peer his rank, when he beheld 
him in life and action recognising the 
labourer as « brother, as one who had 
his rights, and giving freely and nobly 
of that which God had given. For 
such a man—and many such there 
are in Britain—the working men 
have a deep respect, and would with 
their utmost help defend his pro- 
perty from wrong ; but to the fool of 
wealth and position no honour is due. 
Two spiritual principles, widely 
recognised and largely acted on, can 
alone atone this war: the spirit of 
giving in love, and the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. To feel that 
wealth is ours, not to aggrandize or 
minister luxury to ourselves, but to 
bless and elevate others ; to feel that 
roperty or rank does not make us 
fig er or more worthy than him who 
has them not, but all the more his 
brother ; to meet men as the children 
of the came Father on an equal foot- 
ing, giving them our hand, not in 
condescension, but with all the ease 
of a conviction which has so entered 
life as to make it unconscious of itself. 
VOL, LITI,—NO, CCCXVIII. 
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By these, and these alene, can tie 
and the Socialistic ery be 


Chartist 
stilled. 
Now, both these spiritual principles 
ought to find a natural home in wo- 
manhood, if it be true womanhood. 
Women by their very nature possess 
the deepest power of self-sacrifice, 
a keen appreciation of rights, and 
an exquisite faculty of sympathy. 
They should be martyrs; that is, 
high witnesses to the world of the 
rights of the poor to the rich man’s 
surplus wealth, of the right of the 
labouring man to be recognised as 
aman and a brother. Both in society 
and in action they can do much. 
They can spread the idea far and wide 
in those circles where their influence 
is paramount. They can manifest to 
the working man that they, at least, 
despise the unchristian terms of upper 
and lower classes. They can—by « 
large sacrifice, by sacrifices undreamt 
of as yet—show to the world that 
there is to them a higher right than 
the right of property—that there is 
no such thing to them as the glory of 
rank or wealth apart from worth. 
They may personally, by visiting and 
kindly words, by a steady recognition 
of the brotherhood and equality of 
all, teach the working man that they 
hold him as one with themselves— 
and in this they may find a noble 
mission ; for what is nobler than to 
sacrifice and sympathize largely, than 
to promulgate truth, in order thus to 
crush a social falsehood. Their in- 
fluence is enormous, as all indirect 
influence is in a social question of 
this kind. They act on it not by 
law or force, but by the spiritual 
powers of their womanhood ; they 
know not what might one word of 
theirs may have, spoken at a fitting 
moment ; they know not the power 
which the quiet inculcation of these 
truths may possess over their brothers, 
husbands, or fathers. The contrary 
is too often true. Many a woman, 
marrying a man who before had been 
interested in the advance of his la- 
bourers and tenants, draws him away 
to vanity and town life, and spends 
his money in adorning herself or her 
house. Such a heart is false to all the 
high promptings of its womanhood. 
But if she act with and strengthen 
her husband in his plans, and add to 
the directing power and thought of 
the man her own delicate sympathy, 
45 
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her righteous conviction of Christian 
’ right, and her own fine and proper 
labour, then, in mutual dependence on 
each other, the man and the woman 
will work out an answer on their own 
estate, at least, to the problem of the 
rights of property and the rights of 
labour. 

We believe that women are willing 
and ready to do this, but they have 
not the knowledge. How can they 
energize against an evil if they are 
ignorant of the existence of the evil? 
We keep the powers of woman in 
abeyance : we crush half the influence 
of humanity as long as we give to our 
daughters and our wives inadequate 
culture. Women seldom take much 
interest in these social enigmas in 
afterlife. From their girlhood we 
would teach them political economy, 
the fluctuations of national life, and 
the storms which brood upon the sur- 
face which appears so still to them. 
They should be accustomed to look on 
these problems as subjects of solution 
which they are to help tosolve. They 
should be acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the poor and the labouring 
classes, with their struggles, their 
aspirations, and their demands, and 
urged to do their utmost in life to 
meet their difficulties. They should be 
taught that the only principles which 
will solve the social knots, are those 
Christian principles which God has 
pre-eminently given them as women. 
Again, we say, we want a larger, more 
human, and more prospective educa- 
tien for our women. We wish them 
not only to know Christianity, but the 
application of Christian principles to 
the domestic, social, and national life 
of the world. 

There is another social question 
which has arisen more immediately 
in consequence of the advance of civi- 
lization. This is the division of la- 
bour and its effects. Now, in early 
national life, or in savage communi- 
ties, all the energies of a man are 
drawn out; for the various nature 
of his occupations necessarily calls 
into vigorous action all the varied and 
complex powers of -the individual. 
But by the minute subdivision of la- 
bour which a large civilization brings 
with it, and to which we owe the _ 
fection of manufacture, the intellect 


is dwarfed and confined; for, in all 
life, excellence is purchased by a cor- 
man whose whole 
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being is devoted to washing bottles, 
or cutting corks, or pointing needles, 
becomes only a machine; his whole 
nature, intellect, and senses are re- 
stricted to one thing, and all the rest 
of his powers lie fallow for want of 
culture. Life is as wearisome and 
monotonous as if he were an ass in a 
mill, ever pursuing the same unthink- 
ing round. Now this cannot be 
changed. In a largely populated and 
productive country the division of la- 
hour is a necessity. The question is, 
cannot the consequent evil be allevia- 
ted. Much may be done by mecha- 
nics’ institutes, lectures, and libraries; 
but it has often struck us that if read- 
ers were appointed to the large rooms 
inthe manufactories, inthesame man- 
ner as was practised in the refectory 
of the monastery, some of the men— 

we venture to say almost all—would 
be glad. Of course the books should 
be amusing and instructive. Short 
explanations also could be given. 
Now, we see no reason why these 
readers should not be women who had 
gone through an elocutive and literary 
training for their work. They would 
readily come for a small salary, and 
should be drawn from the unemployed 
women of the middle classes. There 
would be no evil arising from this, no 
insults would be offered. We have 
deep trust in the thorough desire of 
elevation, and in the natural reverence 
of womanhood, and in the manly cha- 
racter of the mechanics of England. 
We believe that such a scheme, if car- 
ried out in practice, would tell most 
beneficially on the evil of the division 
of labour, and indirectly on the cha- 
racter of the men. 

We come now to a difficult subject, 
difficult because whatever views are 
put forward they are sure to meet 
opponents. The subject is the eleva- 
tion of the working classes. Now, a 
class can only be uplifted by its own 
power ; no outward force can ever 
succeed. Thisis the mistake of So- 
cialism : that the improvement of the 
well-being of a class is equivalent to 
its elevation in the scale. On the 
contrary all improvement must be- 
gin from the inward and work itself 
forth to the outward. Only by self- 
culture can the working classes be 
raised—by moral, religious, mental, 
and physical self-culture. But men 
object to this on the grounds of the 
division of labour. They say that one 
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man is born to think and another man 
to work, and that every class should 
keep to its own sphere. False; for as 
surely as each man’s soul is his own 
proper care—as surely as no one hasa 
commission from God to hold the 
spirit of any in his hand—so surely no 
man has a right to assume the power 
of thinking for his brethren. No; 
the working man has a right, as a 
man, to believe in God for himself ; 
to cultivate his reason for himself. 
Thought is as universal as religion, 
and it is as much a man’s duty to ele- 
vate his intellect as to elevate his 
spirit; and to keep the working man 
ever to his drudgery, to unfold his 
animal powers alone, to shut him out 
from the progress of the mind within 
him, is as shameful as to reserve the 
Gospel of Christ only forthe initiated. 
Protestantism protests, in behalf of 
the liberty of the individual to inves- 
tigate truth for himself; and we are 
false to the foundation-stone of the 
Reformation when we close the ave- 
nues of culture from the working man, 
by prating of the division of labour as 
God’s law. Our work as. educated 
men and women is not to damn think- 
ing in our labourers, but to help them 
to think for themselves. Every thing 
is given to us to impart fearlessly and 
freely. A great soul only finds its 
true existence in making others great. 
We have said that the elevation of 
the labouring classes must begin from 
themselves, must arise from their 
own wish. Our business, then, is to 
awake that wish, to stir the spirits of 
a class we have too long ignored men- 
tal exertion, by manifesting to them 
truth, religious and intellectual, by 
representing with a brother’s kindly 
power the ideals of existence. 

To enter into the means by which 
men can initiate this is foreign from 
our subject. Let us see what powers 
woman can bring to bear upon the 
masses. 

Practically, a woman may do much 
towards the improvements of the 
home life of the labourer. To expect 
that a manor a woman living in a 
narrow room and eating daily un- 
wholesome and half-cooked food, can 
have the wish for elevation spiri- 
tually or intellectually, is a miserable 
mistake, There is nothing which so 
depresses mind or so enfeebles strug- 
gle as bad food succeeded by bad di- 
gestion, Now, here a woman—a lady 
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—in her visits may do much. Every 
woman who has any interest in the 
poor should make herself a mistress 
of cooking. She should possess her- 
self of Soyer’s receipts for cheap 
dishes and teach them to every la- 
bouring man’s wife and daughter. 
She will find that many a satisfying, 
wholesome family dish can be made 
for a few pence. To us it is most 
melancholy sometimes to see young 
girls reading the Bible only to the 
poor, while half-starvation is staring 
greedily through the eyes of the 
listeners. How can they feel an inte- 
rest in spiritual truth while they 
have that bitter inward gnawing ! 
And yet by alittle trouble these ladies 
can really lay the foundation of a 
desire for knowledge by giving the 
labourer better food and amore health 
ful stomach. In the worst parts of 


the parish of St. Giles, full of ghastly 
poverty and more ghastly degrada- 
tion, a young girl, who had been re- 
deemed from the midst of them, and 
whose story is one of those romantic 
ones which we meet frequently in the 
details of the London City Mission, 


has opened a large district to the 
means of improvement. She had 
sought instruction in books, in the 
Bible, and in easy literature, in cook- 
ing, and then she went a self-consti- 
tuted missionary among her early 
friends. She taught simple dishes, 
she read the Scriptures and other 
books tothe men and women. There 
was but one large kettle among the 
inhabitants of a whole street. She in- 
duced them to club together and to 
make tea for themselves in this mon- 
ster of ironmongery, and got them to 
meet socially at one another’s houses, 
linked them together by a common 
bond, excited them to learning and 
elevation, established a system of 
comfortable food, and spread thus a 
spirit of communion and a desire of 
something higher through the worst 
streets of the district. 

Now, if ladies would do this where 
they could, and where they could not 
would educate and train some one to 
do it, of the place and rank they wish 
to improve, they would give a vast 
heave to that inert Sisyphoean stom 
the awakening of the bs west class 
working men and women. To begi 
at the beginning, it would make this 
more practical and more possible for 
ladies, if they would resolve on teach- 

46 
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ing every girl in the parish-school a 
cheap system of cookery. Again, there 
comes before us that cruel thought 
that our education of poor girls is not 
a prospective one. If they left our 
school good cooks, there is not a sha- 
dow of doubt that one of the reasons 
which drives the husband and the 
father to the gin-palace would be re- 
moved. A good dinner will keep a 
man at home, and give him a quiet 
rest and exhilaration after the la- 
bours of the day, prevent him from 
seeking a false repose in false excite- 
ment, and establish in him a love of 
that home where hie is so comfortable. 
A pleasant home life is the first step 
toward the elevation of the working 
man. 

Again, women are cafculated by 
their very nature to impress men by 
order, neatness, and cleanliness, and 
nothing tends more than these to ele- 
vate the condition of the working 
man. These principles, andthe high 
ground Christianity puts them on, 
should also be engrained in girls by 
ladies. 

All this may seem contrary to the 
principle we started with, that the 
elevation of any classcannot be gained 
by bettering their condition, but must 
be the product of their own inward 
force. But we do not say that these 
things will elevate them ; they are 
solely our duty, because they remove 
impediments in the way of elevation; 
they do make the field of self-culture 
an easy one to work in. 

But women can do far more. Their 
very nature teaches them with keen- 
ness the eternal distinction between 
right and wrong, and leads them to 
the thought of the importance of the 
individual ; and so, as the first step in 
culture, they may make a man feel 
his dignity and worth as a human 
being ; may induce him to believe 
that there is something within him, 
spirit and mind, infinitely more grand 
than any thing material ; and that to 
degrade either by neglect is ruinous, 
to exalt either is the essence of man- 
liness. Women have a strong sym- 
pathy ; we beseech of them to be true 
to their nature, and to go fearlessly 
and sisterly among the men they 
may chance to meet, and witness by 
their lives to the fact of brotherhood, 
and the individual responsibility of 
man. lupossible! But what has not 
Miss Marsh done! Taught a whole 


class, and that generally esteemed the 
rudest, to elevate themselves. Casting 
herself in a noble womanly trust of 
manhood on the hearts of these rough 
men, she tamed, and blessed, and ex- 
alted all. With one word she quelled 
the riot at Sydenham, when the law 
had failed ; for the men loved her 
who had taught them that they were 
men; they loved her, for she had 
been to them the apostle of Christian 
brotherhood, of serious religion, of a 
high morality ; they loved her, for 
she had gone amongst them, not as 
one of a higher rank, but as a sister ; 
they loved her, for she had instructed 
them how to elevate themselves; they 
loved her, for she had given them the 
truth of eternal rest to balance a life 
of toil; the hope of everlasting life, 
to uplift them above the privation of 
their position; the belief in one Father 
and one incarnate Son, to elevate 
them above the theories of Chartism 
into the knowledge that not by out- 
ward force but by actual real sonship 
they were already equal to all in the 
sight of Him : allsons of the one Fa- 
ther ; all brothers in the one Christ. 
To a working man believing that, all 
systems of false elevation, of pushing 
into a higher rank, were dreams, So- 
cialism and Chartism were foolish, for 
they were attempting to realize that 
which had been already realized for 
them in Christianity. 

It was high womanhood which per- 
formed this wonder. She was true 
to that delicate intuition, which saw 
the good under the hard rind, and 
touched it into life. She was true to 
that unfailing trust which believed 
against hope in good; true to that 
fine sympathy which felt what was 
necessary to each peculiar character, 
and applied a fitting balm ; true to 
truth, she made the men believe her : 
true to her whole womanhood, she 
upraised them by presenting to their 
spirits an unconscious ideal in hu- 
manity to which they strove to rise, 
and which they felt to be pure and 
worthy. She performed her mission 
well, because she was true to God; 
and what she has done among the 
rough labourers who have no settled 
home may be done by every woman, 
not in her sphere, but in the sphere 
of action which God has given to 
each. At home, in society, to all those 
whom she touches in life, a woman 
may give high impulses, may enable 
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them to elevate themselves by work- 
ing from the same principles as Miss 
Marsh ; by a deep trust in men, by 
a delicate human sympathy and in- 
tuition, by a belief in good, by a 
life of pure womanly love, and by 
a firm belief that in the principles 
of Christianity alone can be found 
the solution of the problems of exist- 
ence. 

The fourth important social dift- 
culty on which the influence of woman 
is beneficial, is the better working 
and arrangement of institutions and 
schools. Under this head we class 
hospitals, penitentiaries, workhouses, 
prisons, lunatic asylums, emigration 
offices, homes for fallen women, train- 
ing-schools, and many others. Now, 
in making use of women for the im- 
provement of these, two principles, 
founded on the laws of the sexes 
which nature has laid down, are ever 
to be kept in mind—that the ener- 
getic sympathy and delicate powers 
of the woman should always be com- 
bined with the directive powers of 
the man, and that women should act 
in those portions which are fitted for 
them. All true womanly work in 
such institutions as we have men- 
tioned has been done in obedience to 
these principles. Where they have 
been ignored, the work has failed. An 
illustration of the success which fol- 
lows on apractical recognition of these 
laws is to be found in Miss Night- 
ingale’s organization of the female 
hospital staff in the Crimea. She and 
the others laboured in concert with, 
and under the superintendence of the 
medical officers. It was a communion 
of labour. They attended, with femi- 
nine delicacy and care, to those minor 
duties, such as dressing wounds, poul- 
ticing, alleviating bed-sores, distri- 
buting extras, and taking care of linen, 
which are too small, in the press of 
*business, to engage the surgeon. They 
filled their proper sphere. By per- 
forming these offices they saved many 
lives. Above all, they gave to stern- 
ness, and terrors, and misery, an 
element of tenderness, and elevation, 
and religion ; they infused into an at- 
mosphere of. pain and horror the 
softening influence, the order, the 
gentle voice, and exquisite sympathy 
of living womanhood. 

“ By and by 

Sweet order lived again with other laws : 
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A kindlier influence reigned, and every- 


where 
Low voices with the ministering hand 
Hung round the sick * * * * 
Like creatures native unto gracious act, 
Andin their ownclearelement, they moved.” 


This is poetry, not practice; in the 
“ Princess” the unattractiveness of 
the work is concealed; but the in- 
tinence described is true. The mis- 
sion of women in an hospital is no 
easy, pleasant, popular task. Itisa 
terrible and woful labour, and ought 
never to be undertaken bya lady with- 
outstrong resolution, long training,and 
a deep dependence upon God. Thedi- 
lettante nurse is worth little or noth- 
ing. In the Crimea the paid nurses 
were far more eflicient than those who 
went out from love without study. 
But a lady who, like Miss Nightin- 
gale, really trains herself for hospital 
attendance, and who gives her energy 
through love, and love alone, is, on 
the other hand, invaluable. 

The results of an investigation into 
the hospitals at home, and into the 
account of the military ones in the 
Crimea, are two. First, that a better 
class of nurses are required ; secondly, 


that a steady system of training is 


absolutely necessary. For till lately 
the body of nurses in our hospitals 
has been a most degraded one; we 
are glad to say that in London means 
are being adopted which will lead a 
higher class of women to enter on this 
profession. Insome cases board, and 
even rooms, have been allowed; and 
a retiring fund for worn-out attend- 
auts has been set;.on foot. Every 
thing, we believe, should be tried to 
induce true-hearted women to enter 
as nurses into hospitals, for, as Mrs. 
Jameson says, an hospital ought to 
be not only a “large medical school, 
but also a refuge and solace for dis- 
ease and suffering.” Men and wo- 
men are more open to religion and 
more softened in heart in suffering ; 
but when they are left alone in their 
agony and see none but the doctor, 
whose sympathies must necessarily 
be restrained if he would do his wor 

well, and a rough, harsh, vulgar, and 
indelicate nurse, what hope is there 
that they will leave the house better 
or more believing. We must have 
true womanhood to tend our sick. 
Our nurses must be true to the soft 
voice, and the tender hand, and the 
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gentle sympathy, and the deep reli- 
yion of womanhood. 

In Madras there is a Female Or- 
phan Asylum where 200 orphan girls, 
the daughters of soldiers, are brought 
up to be soldiers’ wives—in fact, 
military nurses. Dr. MacPherson, 
who was the principal medical officer 
of the Turkish Contingent, at Kertch, 
is the superintendent. The girls are 
taught a general knowledge of the hu- 
man body, its organs and their uses. 
They are instructed in the principles 
of sanitation, are trained to all the 
needs of a sick room or sick ward, and 
are fully educated in household medi- 
cine, so as to be at once actively and 
practically ready with a clear head 
to apply immediate remedies to the 
sudden diseases and sudden hurts 
common in the Indian service. They 
can prepare poultices and superintend 
linen, and are acquainted with all the 
minor necessities which are so import- 
ant in disease. Now, an institution 
such as this, for girls and women de- 
sirous of becoming nurses, would be 
most valuable. We cannot overlook 
any longer the enormous importance 
of training. By the Census of 51 
there were 25,466 professional nurses 
—39,139 employed in domestic ser- 
vice, and 2,882 midwives; and for 
these no really adequate education is 

rovided. . A medical training-school 
or women, on the basis of the Ma- 
dras one, would meet this want. It 
might easily be placed under the 
superintendence of ladies; and it is 
most important that it should be, for 
our nurses should be ladies, not in 
rank, but in feeling; and the true 
way to help them to this is, to place 
them under educated, refined, and 
Christian women, who should above 
all be thoroughly liberal in feeling. 
For our earnest hope is that yet there 
will come the time when men will 
cast aside prejudice and freely admit 
womanhood into their work. Till they 
are taught the practical utility and 
spiritual influence which women have 
on all, and especially on medical work, 
they will be unaware of how much 
they have missed, of how incomplete 
their labour has been. We expect the 
time when true women—feeling, be- 
lieving, and realizing their own wo- 
manhood—will go round our wards 
and bless by their very presence the 
sick ;—when Milton’s terrible lines 








will fade into falsehood—when it may 
be said of many what the soldier said 
of one, that the very shadow of Miss 
Nightingale passing his couch seemed 
to do him good. 

What we have said of the neces- 
sity for a better class of women in hos- 
pitals applies with the same force to 
the workhouses. No long time ago 
we saw a woman who had lived in the 
middle class of life, and who by mis- 
fortune had been forced to place her- 
self in one of the best—a sad best 
of the London workhouses. The woman 
who superintended her ward treated 
her with such cruelty that her brain 
was almost maddened. The other 
wards were under better management; 
but it is a shocking state of things 
when theimprovement or the degrada- 
tion of women depends on the chance 
allotment to a ward. Ad/ the super- 
intendents should be far above the 
possibility of brutality. The elements 
of true womanhood—of ladyhood in 
its highest sense—must be brought to 
bear on the workhouse system, or else 


it will remain for ever the disgrace of 


a civilized and wealthy country; and 
not on these only, but on every social 
institution. Those who object on the 
grounds of women being necessarily 
unpractical, incapable of management, 
are simply ignorant men, to whom 
we would recommend, for one day, 
the charge of their house, and see 
how they wouldmanageit. Moreover, 
the facts on the opposite side are irre- 
fragable. “Oh, but they go to work 
in sucha poetical, ideal way,” cry these 
eminently sensible men. So said, or 
thought, Sir George Gibbs, when Ca- 
roline Chisholm took the cause of the 
emigrants in hand; and yet, a few 
years after he thanked her »nublicly 
forher utility. No historyiss. caarm- 
ing, so fresh, so romantic, as Mrs. 
Chisholm’s work in Atstralia. No 
system of management was ever so 
attractive and so intimately practical. 
“From first to last,” she says, “in 
following out my system in Australia, 
I have been the means of settlin 

11,000souls.” Herplans were sion 
in almost every case by Government 
after opposition ; ao where they 
were not, succeeded far better than 
those of the Government. In the 
United States, Miss Dix, starting in 
life as a teacher, began, when she had 
gained a sufficiency, to visit the spri- 
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sons. There herattention was directed 
to lunacy; for before her time there 
were no public asylums, and the mad 
were sent if violent to prison, if harm- 
less to the workhouses. She has now 
been the means of establishing nine- 
teenasylums. Shehas,though openly 
appearing in none, obtained thirty-two 
acts of legislation for the insane, ma- 
naging all the details herself, and em- 
ploying neither clerks nor official men; 
a she has gone through all these 
asylums, overseeing them and correct- 
ing their abuses. Very unpractical 
and very poetical, no doubt, but where 
is the sensible man who would do the 
same /* 

Elizabeth Fry made an era in prison 


Fire. 
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management. Mary Carpenter is now 
the referee on all subjects connected 
with reformatories. Everywhere wo- 
manhood is standing up our equal. 
We are finding out by slow degrees 
the old law of God; we are getting 
back to the truths of childhood. As 
of old in Eden, manhood and woman- 
hood are being wed anew—wed in 
dignified equality as high helpmeets 
in the work of the world. God help 
the labour, and give strength, hope, 
and a noble humility to each, till man 
become more womanly and woman 
more manly, and both unite in Him 
in whom there is neither male nor 
female, but one divine and true hu- 
manity. 


FIRE. 


BY FELICIA SAPPHO JONES, 


How I hate your human ices, from the cabin to the crown, 
For there heaves a fire-worshipper beneath my maiden’s gown ; 
And; asleep, awake—for ever-—-to my soul the fancy clings, 
That there’s fire—living fire—within all fair things. 


From an emmet to an altai, from a dew-drop to a wave, 

From the linnet’s mellow warble to an Etna’s crashing stave, 
From the fly that smites my window to the song my poet sings, 
Oh there’s fire—living fire—within all fair things. 


And within my heart there’s fire when I look upon his eyes— 
Living wells of sun and shadow, where my earthly heaven lies !— 
And he whispers through his dreamings, as his spirit starward springs :— 


Yea, there’s fire 


love, there’s fire within all fair things. 


From the cowslip to the cluster, where the yellow meteor shoots, 
From the peach tree’s purple glory to the worm beneath its roots, 
From our “ingle” to the zther, where the petrel’s vesper rings, 
Oh there’s fire—holy fire—within all fair things. 


From the radiant rainbow o’er us to that arch beneath our feet, 
Where the tear-like diamond trembles in the eye of central heat, 
From the lowest to the highest, where the seraph burns and sings, 
Oh there’s fire—blessed fire—within all fair things. 


Ah, my pee end those dreamings !—when the altar-kindled coal 
b 
y 


Steeps t 


row in twilight lustre, 


and thy whitened cheek in soul, 


Let me, knelt beside my darling, in those deep imaginings, 
Bless the fire—living fire—that’s in all fair things. 


* For this information we are indebted to an excellent pamphlet entitled, 


Woman and Work, published by Bosworth and Harrison. 


By Barbara Leigh Smith. 








ALMost-an epic poem is the story of 

the Norman Conquest, replete even 
with the proper elements required by 
the phrase as employed by the ro- 
mance poets. There is a hero, and 
his adventures of war and love; a 
kingdom lost and won; a whole na- 
tion temporarily subjugated, and all 
the incidents to be desired for the 
march of a fine dramatic poem. As 
the theme for a work of art itis more 
than usually interesting, from the 
singular fact, that the most complete 
series of historical pictures which can 
be said to have reference to England 
of an early date have this for their 
subject. When we allude to the 
Bayeux Tapestry as a series of histo- 
rical pictures, the reader will, before 
siniling at us as enthusiasts, please 
to examine them and judge for him- 
self if they are not worthy of the 
title. With due allowance made for 
the circumstances of their design 
and the age of their production, 
doubtless he will admit that there is 
no such series known to him, the 
interest of which is at all comparable 
t» these——and also, that, if we consider 
the main point of historical art to be 
tue vivid and spirited illustration of 
a grand theme, which in itself is dra- 
matic and purposeful, there is no such 
series of fine historical works in exist- 
ence as the Bayeux Tapestry, and 
that they contain all the best quali- 
ties required for a fine epic, or rather 
dramatie poem. 

With some such feeling as this we 
presume our great [rish artist chose 
the subject for his magnificent series 
of designs, a series on which we have 
not the slightest doubt his fame with 
the future will most worthily rest. 
None of his works,—and it is with 
deep consideration that we say so,— 
none of his works so fairly represent 
the immense genius of the artist; there 
is a grand progression of art with the 
theme and motive of the subject, which 
marks in the most unmistakable 
manner the poet dealing with the 
accomplished hand of the artist as its 
most worthy weapon. Mr. Maclise 
has produced several series of designs, 
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such as the illustrations to Moore, &c. ; 
but no one of them, and not even his 
finest pictures from the “ Halt of Bo- 
hemian Gipsies,’ the ‘ Captain’s 
Rock,” “The Vow before the Ladies 
and the Peacock,” or those more re- 
cent works, the “Noah,” and the 
“Ordeal by Touch,” will, in respect 
of those highest merits of art, design 
and composition, be in any way supe- 
rior to, and indeed rarely do equal, this 
splendid series of what may be truly 
called national works. Moreover, the 
amount of labour expended upon 
them and the number of years they 
have occupied the painter’s mind, have 
been far more than in any so-called na- 
tional pictures. Nopainting of modern 
days, yet seen, can compare with 
these for a labour of love, or the per- 
fect success which is the natural re- 
sult thereof. 

Therefore, as the most* complete 
of modern historical works—indeed 
the only such that can be called a 
series—these works demand’ notice 
from us, the: more especially when 
their author is so distinguished an 
Irishman as Daniel Maclise. When 
before the public a few years since 
at the Royal Academy, they received 
much attention ; but by no means so 
muchas their transcendent merits 
demanded: now that they reappear in 
a situation where they can be fairly 
studied, at the French Gallery, it 
would be unpardonable if we omitted 
to call the attention of all lovers of 
art to their excellences. 

We must begin with the state- 
ment that these designs are forty-two 
in number, drawn on white paper with 
great care and elaboration ; the only 
fault which can be found with their 
execution is, that the figures are fre- 
quently too broad, or rather not tall 
enough ; although in no respect mean 
and vulgar. No. l represents “ Harold, 
departing on a visit to William of 
Normandy, takingleave of Edward the 
Confessor.” The old historians re- 
late that when the son of Godwiman- 
formed the king that the ohjeet.o€ 
this journey was to devise theyfree- 
dom of his brother Ulfnoth and hia 
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nephew Haco, son of Sweyn, who had 
ten years before been given by God- 
win as hostages to Edward, and by 
him placed in the hands of the Nor- 
man, it is said that Edward warned 
Harold against William in these 
words: “I will not compel you to stay, 
but if you go it is without my con- 
sent; your journey will bringsome evil 
on yourself and your country. I know 
the craft of Duke William: he hates 
you, and will grant nothing unless he 
gain by it; the oniy safe way to ob- 
tain the hostages is to send some one 
else.” Accordingly, in the design, 
Harold kneels betore the king, whi, 
seated in his throne, looks anxious 
and doubtful, pondering the event, 
and Edith, the Queen, Harold’s sister, 
beside him on the throne, gazes on 
her brother with prescient grief. The 
chiefs and courtiers stand’ around the 
meagre and feeble king, downcast 
and sad. 

A tone of melancholy doubt per- 
vades the air of Harold as he is 
shown in the second design,. riding 
with his knights to the place of em- 
barkation, Bosham, in Sussex. He 
rides, falcon on wrist, and the hunt- 
ing dogs gambol around; but rides 
despondent and heavy in mind, his 
eyes full of thought.’ In the third 
design, the misfortunes so presaged 
have commenced; for it represents the 
stranding of Harold’s ship upon the 
Norman coast, in the territory of Guy, 
Count of Ponthieu. The sea, and 
ships thereon, which appear fre- 
quently in the series, are universally 
treated in-a somewhat conventional 
manner, admissible enough in works 
of this description when the interest 
is confined to the figures. All is con- 
fusion on board the wrecked ship, tie 
sails blow abroad andthe mariners are 
making fruitless efforts to get from 
the land. Only Harold, who has the 
helm, keeps calm and dignified in look 
and seems to rule the circumstances 
like a king ; his despondency has van- 
ished with the presence of danger. 

In the fourth drawing Harold and 
his companions are brought prisoners 
before the Count of Ponthieu, thie 
waifs of whose coast they were, and 
according to the barbarous custom of 
the place, the prisoners of the lord 
thereof. The fox-headed Guy is 
seated in his baronial chair, and with 
his long, lean features drawn into a 
sneér, smiling slily at the haughty 
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words of his captive, who, with dig- 
nified action pleads for freedom be- 
fore him, declaring himself the mes- 
senger of Edward to William. The 
other prisoners stand bound at the 
wrist, and their guards wait by. Among 
the best figures for composition in 
the whole series is that of one of those 
latter, who with his spear reversed 
points to the floor, leaning upon it with 
his hands, his feet crossed before him. 
The pleading was of no avail, for in 
the next subject Harold and his at- 
tendants are in prison, at the castle of 
Belrain, near Montrieul. The scene is 
divided into three parts by the heavy 
columns of the dungeon; in the centre 
Harold stands with folded arms—a 
splendidly composed group of men 
oceupy the right side, some asleep 
some restlessly reclining, some lost in 
thought, two or three ‘at length on 
the floor. A messenger announces to 
William the fate of the Saxons, and 
this is seen in the sixth design. Wil- 
liam hears the news with suppressed 


joy; sceing thereby an opening tathe 


accomplishment of his long-cherished 
plans. He is seated at a table —a 
grand figure,—a servant introduces 
the messenger, who with hands crossed 
on his breast stands at theside. Wil- 
liam raises his‘haughty head, his eyes 
sparkling with joy, clenching his hand 
like one who grasps a thing in fancy. 
Standing by are the hostages Ulfnoth 
and Haco, a youth, Adeliza, and Ma- 
tilda of Flanders, daughter and wife 
of the Duke. Thorold the famous 
dwarf comes next to him, while be- 
hind is a charming figure of a dame 
@ houneur reclining at ease ina large 
chair. 

In the seventh work the heralds of 
Duke William are before Guy of Pon- 
thieu demanding the release of Har- 
old, which, says the Chronicle of 
Normandy, was granted on promise 
of a large estate on the Eaume and 
asum of money. Harold is hereugain 
with outstretched arms and bold ac 
tion speaking for himself. A number 
of attendants with horses stand about. 
It seems to us that these horses, and 
indeed all the horses in the series, 
have been less studied than the hu- 
man figures; here they are far too 
small, and their legs too long. In 
No. 8, William and Harold meet by 
the porch of amansion. The assump- 
tion of a bold frankness, which was 
part of the character ‘William played, 
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is admirably expressed by the strong 
clasp of the hand he gives to the de- 
livered captive, who does not seem 
quite at ease nevertheless, as he feels 
himself overcome by the predominant 
star of his future conqueror. Looking 
over the shoulder of the Duke are 
the faces of the bright Matilda, and 
the softer countenance of Adeliza, 
whose pathetic gaze prognosticates 
early death. Many of the subordi- 
nate groups in this series are master- 
pieces of composition, as may be seen 
in a most remarkable instance of a 
number of courtiers standing behind 
the chief figures in this design. No.9 
shows the submission of Conan, Earl 
of Brittany, to conquer whom Harold 
had assisted the Duke of Normandy. 
The Bretons abase,their banners to 
the earth before William, who stands 
in a haughty attitude, his arm on 
the shoulder of Harold. The lea- 
ven of flattery had begun to work and 
the Duke found hearty assistance 
from the man he intended to betray. 
The progress of this is furthershown in 
the tenth subject, where Harold kneel- 
ing before William receivesthe dignity 
of a Norman knight, Matilda places 
the golden chain around his neck, and 
the Duke draws his sword to bestow 
the accolade. Ulfnoth and Haco 
stand behind, and in the sides of the 
picture is a banquet of nobles, a pea- 
cock standing at the head of the table. 
None of the designs transcend this 
either in variety of character, compo- 
sition, dignity, or spirit. The figure 
of William seeming to expand before 
us as his designs develop themselves, 
is remarkably grand. The famous 
incident where Harold swears fidelity 
to the Norman is represented in the 
eleventh drawing. William, with 
eager look, watches the face of his 
dupe on seeing the relics fraudulently 
placed beneath the pall, which isatthe 
moment withdrawn, displaying the 
grinning skulls and jewelled bones of 
the saints within the coffer; his huge 
limbs and lion eyes are full of intense 
action and expression. The twelfth 
design shows the departure of Harold, 
loaded with gifts, from the Duke. 

In the thirteenth illustration Ha- 
rold has presented himself to Edward, 
who, recumbent on a couch, listens 
to the confession of the Earl with 


weak regret and distress. The Queen, 
who shares his anxiety, looks eagerly 
at her brother. One of Edward’s 





priestly favourites,a Norman, watches 

intently, and conveys by his expres- 
sion the artist’s idea of the partizan- 
ship of these men. The death of the 
Confessor is the subject of the four- 
teenthexample. Helieshalf raving on 
his bed, relating that quaint vision 
upon which the shocutiiies built so 
much of his reputation for sanctity. 
The priest holds a cross and points to 
it as an emblem of hope. esnion 
women are at the bed-foot. The 
coronation of Harold is the next 
theme. Fate seems following him 
still, for although grave and dignified, 
he is full of thought even on the 
throne. The aged Aldred places the 
crown upon his head, while Stiganrd 
holds a crozier. The relations of the 
King are about, each telling by his 
attitude his character, the strong 
Gurth, the young Leofwin, Edith, 
Githa, and Aldith. The brave Earls 
Edwin and Morcar stand by. Ha- 
rold’s action of clasping firmly the orb 
of dominion to his breast is fine and 
full of suggestiveness. In No. 16 
Harold is married to Aldith, sister of 
Edwin and Morcar. The seventeenth 
shows the latter raised on the shield 
- Earl of Northumbria. A fine 
design. 

The history relates that William 
was trying some new arrows, in his 
hunting-ground at Rouen, when the 
news of those events reached him. A 
hasty messenger approaches him in 
the drawing, and with hand on his 
shoulder tells the tale. The Duke 
drops his bow, and seems about to 
front his coming fortunes. “The 
Traitor’s Galley,’ No. 19, shows the 
flight cf Tostig, Harold’s rebellious 
brother, and is, to our mind, the finest 
design of the series. The galley, 
manned by six rowers, flies the En- 
glish coast ; Tostig lies sullenly at the 
stern, his neglected robes flying be- 
hind him in the wind. The action 
and look of motion about this work 
are the most successful amongst the 
grand qualities of Maclise’s produc- 
tions. Thefollowing almost equalsthis 
in spirit, showing Hugues Maigrot, the 
messenger of William, denouncing the 
penalty of perjury to Harold, who, 
seated on the ae with a fine look 
of indignation, fronts his accuser’s 
uplifted and meagre hand, as with 
wild, passionate action he discourses, 
holding the Bible. Most energetic is 
the figure of Maigrot. The next'two 
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subjects show the respective efforts of 
Tostig with Sweyn of Denmark and 
Hardrada of Norway, and of William 
himself, with Baldwin of Flanders, 
and Philip of France, to get aid 
against Harold. It is good to see how 
well the characters have been discrim- 
inated—between the methodemployed 
by the former, first arguing and pro- 
mising profit to Sweyn, and next in- 
citing with passion the courage of 
Hardrada. William asks help of his 
nobles, in the twenty-third; and in 
the twenty-fourth, Pope Alexander 
consecrates a banner for his service. 
This banner is shown in the twenty- 
fifth,receiving the homage of William’s 
troops. William himself stands, bend- 
ing the broad blade of his sword upon 
the stone base of the standard. This 
design is full of action, variety of in- 
cident, and motion. A crowd of 
soldiery are about, with numerous 
priests, pilgrims, and acolytes, en- 
gaged in service of the holy banner. 
Many of the first are kneeling on the 
ground, in profound devotion ; the 
second bear crosses and holy candles, 
and the last swing censers behind the 
elevated place of the standard. 

A singularly fine design is that 
which follows, representing (26) “‘ Wil- 
liam, in a procession, displays the 
relics of St. Valery, to allay the dis- 
content of his troops at the proposed 
invasion.” In the centre a group of 
priests bear the consecrated ark-like 
chest, containing the relics, six deep, 
and sustaining the handles on their 
shoulders ; preceding them goes a 
priest, bearing a large cross, and first 
of all another, with the vessel of 
holy water and the sprinkler ; a num- 
ber of youths are seen chaunting by 
the side of the ark, and swinging 
censers as they advance. That courtly 
monk and chronicler, Roger of Wen- 
dover, says, “that immediately on 
the appearance of the relics, their 
sails were filled with the wished-for 
breeze. All thereupon embarked, and 
made a rapid course for Hastings.” 
William of Poitou, the Duke’s chap- 
lain, tells a different tale of the latter 
portion of this event, and speaks in 
the most picturesque way of the ad- 
ventures of the Duke, even when on 
the voyage. The twenty-seventh de- 
sign shows this voyage itself. Here 
is the duke’s galley, which the his- 
torians describe as having its sails 
painted of different colours, and on 
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them the three lions of Normandy, 
while at the prow was the carved 
figure of a child, bending a bow, with 
an arrow on it. Mr. Maclise shows 
those details fully; and, indeed, his 
whole work evinces much scholar- 
ship, and long study of the sub- 
ject, in the introduction of all these 
little incidents of the story, which 
are indicated by diverse historians, 
but, as we find on examination, not 
remarked by any single writer on the 
matter. A very fine design is this 
before us. The huge ship, crowded 
with men, drives fast before the wind 
for England. At the stern sits Wil- 
liam, the noble, but hard and indomi- 
table centre of a party of lords and 
knights, who seem absorbed in obser- 
vation of the looks of their leader. 
The background is filled with vessels 
of various sizes, all with wide-spread 
sails hastening like birds of prey to 
the carnage. The landing of William 
is the subject of the twenty-eighth 
drawing; the remarkable accident of 
William falling on the ground is the 
moving incident of it. The knights 
around look astonished, and startled 
at so bad an omen; but William, 
with that worldly tact which never 
deserted him, is seen raising his hands 
filled with the earth. “I have taken 
seizure of this land with my hands, 
and by the splendour of God all that 
it contains is ours.” Innumerable 
vessels land their cargoes of men and 
horses on the beach behind. 

The course of Harold is resumed in 
the next subject, which relates to the 
victory first obtained over Edwin and 
Morear by Tostig, and his ally, Harold 
Hardrada, before the walls of York, 
the inhabitants of which city are now 
making their submission. King 
Harold the Saxon’s rapid arrival dis- 
concerted this; and although we are 
shown in the thirtieth design the re- 
treat of the two earls (the figure of 
the former of whom, as he rides on his 
horse, heavy with thought and sur- 
rounded by his discouraged attendants, 
is fine), yet the undaunted courage of 
Harold shows well in the incident of 
the drawing which follows (31)— 
“ Harold’s Interview with Tostig and 
Hardrada before the Battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge.” He is making his 
proud flaunt against the latter, of seven 
feet of English ground, “or a little 
more, being taller than most men.” 
The deaths of the two invaders are 
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well shown; and then comes Harold 
sitting at a banquet in York, when 
news arrives of the landing of Duke 
William. Harold looks up startled, 
while his companions take the news 
in accordance with their respective 
characters. Haco,thedelivered hostage, 
seems calm ; Gurth, thoughtful ; Leo- 
fric, full of fire; the lords at the 
table cease their clamour only for a 
time. In No. 34 is seen that curious 
incident to which all the chroniclers 
allude—the appearance of a fiery star 
portentous of disaster. It is apostro- 

hized by a monk of Malmsbury. 

ake what William of Malmsbury 
says on this subject:—* Soon after a 
comet, a star denoting as they say, 
change in kingdoms, appeared, trail- 
ing its extended and fiery train along 
thesky, whereupon a certain monk of 
our monastery, Elmer by name, 
bowing down with terror at the sight 
of the brilliant star, wisely ex- 
claimed, ‘Thou art come!’ a matter 
of lamentation to many a mother, art 
thou come; I have seen thee long 
since ; but I now behold thee much 
more terrible, threatening to hurl 
destruction on this country. He was 
aman of good learning for those times, 
of mature age, and in his early 
youth had hazarded a project of mis- 
guided temerity. He had by some 
coutrivance fastened wings to his 
hands and feet, in order that, looking 
upon the fable as true, he might fly 
like Deedalus; and collecting the air 
on the summit of a tower, had flown 
for more than the distance of a fur- 
long (1) ; but agitated by the violence 
of the wind and currents of the air, 
as well as by the consciousness of his 
rash attempt, he fell and broke his 
legs, and was lame ever after. He 
used to relate as the cause of his fail- 
ure, his forgetting to provide himself 
a tail.” After this curious glimpse 
into the private life of Elmer, the 
presaging monk, let us return to 
Harold, his contemporary. The next 
scene shows him offering prayers in 
the Abbey of Waltham, when the 
image of the Redeemer miraculously 
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inclined itself before him. The scared 
and wan monks, who stand behind 
him at his devotions, look terrified at 
the omen. On the day before the bat- 
tle a knight was sent to negotiate 
with Harold from William, but the 
latter rejecting the same with scorn, 
the treaty was fruitless. Mr. Maclise 
has represented a knight as the mes- 
senger; but, according to the Norman 
Chronicle and William of Malms- 
bury, it wasa monk. Thierry, more- 
over, names the above-mentioned 
Hugues Maigrot as the negotiator. 

Nos. 37 and 38 contrast the con- 
duct of the respective armies before 
the lattle—the one spending the 
night in prayer and confession of 
their sins; the other, in loud songs and 
drinking. The remainingsubjects are 
better known. No. 39 shows the ad- 
vance of the Normans, led by Tail- 
lefer, the minstrel, chaunting the song 
of Roland, and tossing his sword into 
the air. No.40 displaysthe Normans, 
repulsed in the early part of the 
battle, about to fly, but recalled by 
William’s uncovering his head to con- 
tradict a report of his death. There 
is a group of horsemen rushing into 
the fight, stooping over their horse’s 
heads, and looking from under their 
helmets with fierce and eager eyes, 
which is extremely fine. No. 41 shows 
the Death of Harold; and 42, the 
Night after the Battle, and the find- 
ing of his body by Edith. This design 
pleases us least of the whole series; 
indeed, if we might offer advice to 
the distinguished designer, it would be 
toreconstruct the composition entirely. 
At present the groups look in need of 
massing, and the figures certainly 
have not received that attention in 
drawing which has been bestowed 
on the others; some of the dead are 
rather dislocated in joints than con- 
torted from a death of agonizing 
wounds. As a whole, however, we 
repeat our conviction, that there is no 
series of such works at all comparable 
with these, and congratulate ourselves 
that they are in progress of engraving 
for publication. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Tue facetious driver of the car, who 
called the main road to Killarney the 
“rael way,’ conducted us thither 
through Macroom, Inchigeelagh, and 
Gougane Barra. Ireturned by the rail- 
way to Cork, not merely to save time, 
but to vary the scene. It is not. my 
intention to describe the country 
through which we passed. Men and 
things are my topics; but I cannot 
help mentioning a peculiar feature of 
Irish scenery that has never failed to 
attract my adiniration as constituting 
its extraordinary beauty. Lallude to 
the number and extent of its rivers 
and lakes. Few countries of its size 
in the world areso well watered as Lre- 
land, and the deep verdure of the land 

scape isat oncerelievedand heightened 
by the silvery light of its innumerable 
streams. 

The Emerald Isle is an appellation 
more literal than poetical, aud founded 
on fact rather than fiction. It is no 
wonder that the Irish have an enthu- 
siastic admiration of their country; 
but there are other causes besides its 
beauty and fertility that attach them 
to it, which makes their nationality a 
very different thing from that of either 
the Scotch, the English, or the French. 
It is a far deeper and stronger, as well 
asamore lasting feeling. It embraces 
not merely their country, but their 
race and their religion. AScotchman 
is clapnish, proud of the achievements 
of his ancestors, and fond of his native 
land. But he is fonder of money and 
distinction than of either; he emigrates 
with more of hope than regret, and 
fully relies on his industry and eco- 
nomy to enable him to found a new 
home in a new world; he anticipates 
revisiting his kindred at some future 
day—a design in which ostentatious 
success is often mingled with affection. 
A prophet, however, has no honour in 
his own country, and he is willing to 
exchange it for another, where the 
obscurity of his origin may be hidden 
under a name that will pass without 
scrutiny as remotely connected with 
some illustrious family. The Duke of 
Argyll has more distant relatives than 
he is aware of, both in America and 


Australia, and the house of Buccleugh 
can never be extinct while there are 
so many presumptive heirs, ix par- 
tibus exteris, 

Where the region of Fable ends 
that of Truth begins, and the Elliots 
and Dundasesareno pretenders. Their 
name is Legion, and their pedigree is 
acknowledged inevery branch of every 
public department in the empire. He 
who leaves Scotland seldom returns, 
The inclination may exist, but an op- 
portunity for its indulgence rarely 
occurs. An Englishman goes abroad 
because he is fond ot adventure ; he 
thinks he has a right toa living some- 
where, and is not particular as to the 
locality in which it is to be sought. 
Wherever he is he grumbles, not be- 
cause he is disappointed, but because 
it is natural to him to find fault; he 
is dissatisfied at home, and he is never 
contented anywhere else ; nothing 
pleases him in his own country, and 
when abroad he abuses every place 
but England; he has neither the civi- 
lity of an Irishman, nor the servility 
of a Scotchman—the industry of the 
one, or the acuteness of the other, 
while economy is a word he could 
never comprehend. Theconsequence 
is, he is not so popular or so successful 
as either. A whe is never 
happy out of France; not that he is 
so attached to it or its institutions, or 
that colonial life does not afford an 
easier subsistence and greater facili- 
ties for accumulating a fortune, but 
because he misses the café, the theatre, 
the guinguette, the spectacles, and the 
cheapand frivolousamusements, with- 
out which existence appears to him to 
be intolerable. If he migrates to ano- 
ther country, it necessarily involves 
continuous industry,which isas foreign 
to his habits as his inclination ; if toa 
tropical climate it compels him to be 
domestic, and makes his house a prison, 
where if he remains he dies of ennut, 
and if he effects his escape he perishes 
from fever; he must talk, sing, dance, 
or die; he has a tradition, which he 
fully believes, that every other country 
but his own isinhabited by barbarians, 
and that Frenchmen are the only gen- 
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tlemen in the world ; although he has 
neither the manners nor the principles 
of one, he takes it for granted he must 
everywhere be received as such. He 
likes France, therefore, not so much 
for itself as that it is inhabited by 
those whose tastes are similar to his 
own, and who are the only people who 
know how to live. He is a philoso- 

her; he is not ambitious of wealth, 
but of enjoying life. He— 
** Wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 


And, therefore, his great study is to 
make the most of that modicum. No 
colony of Frenchmen has ever suc- 
ceeded. 

Poor Pat leaves his country because 
poverty compels him to doso. He is 
attached to the soil on which he lives, 
and that scantily supported his fore 
fathers ; its legends and traditions ap- 
eal to his heart; he is attached to 

iis countrymen, with whom he has so 
many sympathies, a common language, 
a common poverty, and a common re 
ligion; and although he has been taught 
from his birth to believe that he is a 
bondsman, he is ever willing to ex- 
change the freedom of a republic for 
the imaginary chain of a slave at 
home. America disappoints him; he 
is surprised to find that he must work 
for his living even there, and that 
priests who defied the law in Ireland 
are compelled to be circumspect by a 
higher power than law—the force of 
publicopinion. He could beg in peace 
and in rags at home, but among the 
free, enlightened, and most liberal 
Yankees a beggar is treated as a va 

grant, while rags are ridiculed as an 
emblem of idleness, and not pitied as 
an evidence of want. To work or to 
starve, is the inexorable law of repub- 
licanism. His religion is essentially 
aristocratic, and there is nothing con- 
genial to it in democracy that reduces 
a priest to the common level of vulgar 
equality with his flock. He despises 
a President who receives people sitting 
in his shirtsleevesand smoking a cigar, 
and a Governor who drives to the 
State-house on the top of a coach or 
buss, and carries a change of clothes 
in his pocket-handkerchief. There is 
some fun at home in pulling down the 
Protestant political edifice; there is 
noise, dirt, disturbance and danger 
enough to make the work exciting ; 


but th 


ere is nothing but hard toil and 











patient drudgery in building it u 
again in the States. When the wor 
is finished it is but an upstart after 
all; it has no ancestral or historical 
associations; itis vulgarly new. Sena- 
tors armed with revolvers and bowie- 
knives inspire him with disgust and 
contempt, while those who both cant 
and spit, when declaiming on indepen- 
dence and slavery, he regards as beings 
even below himself, if the pictures 
drawn of him by his friends the pa- 
triots and agitators be at all true to 
nature. Theillicit distiller looks back 
with regret on the excitement of his 
lawless occupation at home, in the 
prosecution of which he had the sym- 
pathy of the whole population, who 
deluded the police and the soldiery 
with false information, or defended 
him with arms at the risk of their own 
lives. He is surprised to find that 
freedom which he had always sought 
in sedition and rebellion, or in the 
midnight forays of Ribbonism, when 
actually possessed means, after all, 
nothing more than a choice of occu- 
pation and an obedience to those laws, 
which, while they protect him in his 
rights, protect the community also; 
and that when justice is either too 
slow or too weak to reach an offender, 
the people institute a court themselves 
and appoint a gentleman to preside, 
under the title of Judge Lynch, who, 
by the aid of elective officers, styled 
regulators, calls out the possecomitatus 
of the county when occasion requires, 
and seizing the criminal, tries him sum- 
marily, and executes him on the spot. 
[t isno wonder that an exile of this 
description, who flies from Ireland 
to avoid an untimely end, gives vent 
to his disappointment in the pathetic 
remark, so characteristic of the Irish: 
“ By Jingo! this is no counthry for a 
gentleman to live in.” There is some 
truth in the observation as he ex- 
presses it, but none whatever in its 
application. It is eminently the poor 
man’s home. If he is willing to work, 
he can find employment, and labour 
is well remunerated. By industry 
and economy, he can rise to a position 
of ease and comfort, perhaps of afflu- 
ence. There he must be contented 
to rest. The higher orders are want- 
ing in America; and that which 
money cannot purchase is neither 
known nor valued. Time, however, 
works great changes in the Irish, 
whether in the United States or the 
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Colonies. They are the few among 
the many. They cannot long main- 
tain their distinctive character ; they 
become gradually absorbed, and are 
soon incorporated with the mass of 
the people. They adopt the dress, 
the habits, and the feelings of the 
Americans. Their clergy taught them 
to disregard a Protestant sovereign ; 
the Americans, in their turn, teach 
them to disregard their priests; one 
half of their lives is spent in learning 
what is wrong, and the other in un- 
learning it. Renunciation is soon fol- 
lowed by recantation, and the Queen 
and the Pope both lose their subjects. 
By this process, the emigrants are 
protected from themselves and their 
own violence ; they individually ob- 
tain that freedom which, collectively, 
they never allowed to each other. A 
Roman Catholic who becomes a Pro- 
testant in Ireland is considered as‘& 
man who deserts his colours, and he 
is pursued and punished by the whole 
community. In America he is neither 
hailed as a convert by one side, nor 
insulted as a pervert by the other. 
The event is regarded by the former 
with unconcern, and by the latter as 
an occurrence rather to be regretted 
than resented. Public opinion tole- 
rates and protects every sect, but has 
no sympathy with any. Franklin 
thought them all right, and Jefferson 
pronounced them all wrong ; the na- 
tural result is general indifference. 
Religion is left to shift for itself, the 
supply is regulated by the demand, 
and competition has lowered its value 
by adopting an inferior material, and 
coarse workmanship. Fashion invents 
new patterns, and each succeeding 
season announces some attractive 
novelty. The original emigrant re- 
tains with some difficulty the creed 
he received from his priest ; his faith 
is less lively, but still he is a believer. 
It is different with his descendants, 
who often exercise their own judge- 
ment, and choose for themselves. But, 
though he adheres to his church, his 
habits are altered and improved, he 
becomes industrious, and his condition 
is ameliorated. His kind-hearted and 
affectionate feelings are not merely 
reserved, but enhanced by distance. 

e works hard to save, and he saves 
to import his relatives to the com- 
fortable home he has provided for 
them inthe West. The Irish poor are 
rich in love—in love for their parents, 
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their children, their friends, and their 
countrymen. No one is so destitute, 
but that he will give of his last loaf 
and divide his last sixpence with one 
poorer or more destitute than he is, 
and, when all is gone, he mingles 
benedictions on others with prayers 
for himself. Poor Pat! Your virtues 
are all your own, while your faults 
are engrafted upon you by others. 
Your impulses are good, but your 
training has been vicious. Providence 
has bestowed upon youa beautiful and 
fertile country, and a climate the most 
agreeable and salubrious in the world. 
You are in possession of the same 
civil and religious liberty as the Eng- 
lish, and the union of the two coun- 
tries ensures to you any amount of 
capital that may be required to de- 
velop the resources of Ireland. Re- 
ceive with cordiality those who are 
willing to assist you, as well because 
it is their duty, as because it is their 
interest to do so. You yourselves 
oppose the only obstacles to your own 
prosperity. 

While preparing for my departure 
to England, I witnessed one of those 
sad scenes that, alas, are of constant 
occurrence in Ireland—an assemblage 
of emigrants embarking on board a 
steamer, to be conveyed to the clipper 
ship, “Cariboo,” bound to Quebec. It 
was a touching spectacle, old and 
young were taking leave of their re 
latives and friends to seek their for 
tunes in a distant land ; and the mu 
tual grief of the parties, as they bade 
each other a long and final farewell, 
was most heart-rending—entreaties 
on the one hand, to be remembered 
in the prayers of those who were 
about to embark, and earnest vows 
on their part never to forget them, 
and to provide funds as soon as pos- 
sible to enable them to reach their 
new home—were exchanged amid 
tears, embraces and blessings. Again 
and again they renewed their adieux, 
and at last were only separated by 
the entreaties of the bystanders, and 
the stern voice of command from the 
steamer. Long after the ship got 
under weigh, hats and handkerchiefs 
were waved by the passengers and 
their bereaved friends on shore, until 
they faded from the view of each 
other in the distance. Both the emi- 
grants and their attendants appeared 
to have come from the wilds of the 
west coast of Ireland. They were an 
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uncouth and uncivilized people, many 
of whom were ignorant of English, 
and spoke only their native language, 
and most of them were dressed in a 
arb now but rarely seen, even at 
Jork. They were all poor, and in ap- 
pearance far below the average run 
of Irish emigrants, while their chests 
and boxes were of the most primitive 
and rustic kind I ever beheld. It was 
long ere the sorrowing friends who 
had accompanied them to the quay 
withdrew their anxious gaze from the 
river, and began to think of their re- 
turn homeward. Little was said ; it 
was a silent and mournful group ; 
their hearts seemed too full for utter- 
ance. So many tieS had been sud- 
denly rent asunde? ; so many recol- 
lections rapidly passed through their 
minds ; and so little knowledge of the 
distant country to which the exiles 
were bound existed among the mourn- 
ers, that the world appeared to them 
a dark, dreary waste, without one ray 
of hope to lighten it. The priest had 
blessed them, it is true, but, alas, he 
was no prophet ; he had often blessed 
the dead, as well as the living: still 
it was a consolation to know that his 
holy benedictions followed them. But 
the sea—the awful, unknown, bot- 
tomless sea—was to be passed, and 
storms, hurricanes, and mountain 
waves waylaid them in their course, 
and who could say whether they 
would survive all these trials and 
reach their destination. Their minds 
were agitated by doubts and fears ; 
they could think of but one thing at 
a time, and that was their desolation 
and their sorrow. Short and inaudi- 
ble prayers were uttered from the 
fete of their hearts for the beloved 
wayfarers, and for patience and en- 
durance for themselves. All at pre- 
sent was blank, but hope might come 
with the morning to illumine their 
darkness, and to vivify a faith which, 
though it slumbered now, was strong 
even unto death. “God,” said the 

riest, in words they had often heard, 
ut never.fully and deeply felt be- 
fore, “ knows all, ordains all, and 
is mer to all.” 

It was a spectacle never to be for- 
gotten. I have not the nerves to 
witness human misery without deep 
emotion, and I shall avoid a scene 
like this for the future. A stranger, 
at best, can give but little consolation, 
and his presence is often irksome to 





those whose only redress is in an un- 
restrained utterance of the sorrows of 
their hearts. There were others, how- 
ever, unconnected with the exiles, 
who viewed their departure in a dif- 
ferent light, and rather envied their 
good fortune, in being able to leave 
poverty and. wretchedness behind 
them, and&@ai@hange the land of but- 
termilk an potatoes for that of sub- 
stantial abundance. 

A il band that had just landed 
from a river steamer struck up a merry 
tune, “Cheer, boys, cheer,” which 
was followed .by “ Garryowen,” and 
“There’s a good. time coming.” The 
music, as it was kindly intended, 
diverted the attention of the idlers, 
whom the bustle and excitement of 
the embarkation had collected on the 
quay. Conspicuous among them was 
a tall, powerful, unshorn countryman, 
with a stout shillelagh under his arm, 
and bearing a rollicking, devil-may- 
care sort of air that gave you an idea 
of a very droll but dangerous fellow. 
His habiliments bespoke an utter dis- 
regard of the becomings. His hat had 
survived the greater part of its rim 
and its crown, and bore evident marks 
of rough usage and hard blows. It 
looked as if it had been thrown 
rather than placed on his head, and 
had nearly missed its hold, hanging 
jauntily on one side, as if regardless 
of its safety. His coat reached nearly 
to his heels, and exhibited many rents 
and fractures, that had carried away 
much of the original materials ; a loose, 
sailor-like, black tie displayed a strong, 
muscular neck; while soap-coloured 
breeches, unfastened at the knees, 
long grey stockings, and a pair of 
coarse, strong brogues, completed his 
costume. He was one of those peri- 
patetic, rustic philosophers, so often 
met with a few years ago in Ireland, 
whose philanthropy was inexhaust- 
ible. He went about doing good, as- 
sisting a friend to fight at a fair, doing 
honour to the dead, by carousing at 
his wake and howling and drinking 
at his funeral. Work was not his 
vocation, he considered it only fit for 
a “nagur”’ or a Scotchman (for both of 
whom he had a supreme contempt), 
but not at all suited to the superior 
dignity of a Galway boy. Still he 
was most scrupulous in the fulfilment 
of an oath, for having sworn not to 
drink whiskey again, as long as he 
remained on earth, he elimbed into a 
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tree, and got drunk there, to keep his 
vow to the letter. Addressing him- 
self to me, whom he had previously 
scanned and measured with his eye, 
he said, “It’s a noble counthry en- 
tirely, yer honour, that the boys are 
goin’ to. They tell me Canady is a 
beautiful island, where land can be 
had for the asking, let alone the 
whisky, no rent to pay, and no agents 
(bad luck to them) to grind up the poor 
along with the corn. I hope it will 
be my turn next. Did yer honour 
iver see that counthry?” 

“Ves,” said I; “I know it well.” 

“Then, it’s glad I am to fall in wid 
yer honour. Maybe you'd be after 

owing one Phelim M‘Carty, there, 
a brother of mine, by his father’s side, 
but not by his mother’s? You'd know 
him by the loss of an eye. He took 
two of them into the fair at Ballina- 
sloe, and only fetched one home wid 
him. Bad luck to the boy that did 
him that turn. It was more by acci- 
dent than any thing else he hit him 
that blow; for sorra a man could stand 
before Phelim; and a dacent lad he 
was too; and great at book-larnin’. 
Did yer honour ever see him in your 
thravels ?” 

“No,” I said; “I never saw him. 
Canada is a large country, larger than 
England, Ireland, and Scotland put 
together, and it would have been mere 
accident if I had seen him.” 

“Bedad, I did’nt think of that, yer 
honour; so it is; and maybe if you 
had seen him you couldn’t have known 
his name was Phelim M‘Carty, unless 
he told you himself. It’s mighty well 
he is doing too, for he gets four pounds 
a month wages, and is after having 
me out, to do for me also.” 

“The reason he is doing well there,” 
I said, “is because he is obliged to 
work. If he had been willing to la- 
bour, he could have done equally well 
at home, for this is as good a country 
as Canada; and if a man is industri- 
ous and prudent, he can earn an hon- 
est livelihood anywhere.” 

“Tt’s chape talkin’,” he replied, 
“but the work is not to be had ; and 
when a poor man getsit, it’s not worth 
havin’; the pay won’t keep body and 
soul together. They won't give us a 
chance at all, at all, here.” 

“Well, my friend,” I said, “if you 
were to make your appearance in that 
dress in Canada, you would stand a 
poor chance to get employment, I 
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assure you. Why, now, don’t you 
cut off a piece of the tail of that long 
coat of yours, and mend the rest with 
it?’ A deep flush suffused his cheek 
at that question, as if he would like 
to resent it; but suddenly assuming 
an arch look, he said, “Did yer hon- 
our ever hear of Corney O’Brien’s 
pig?” 

“Never,” I replied; “but what has 
that to do with mending the coat?” 

“Yer honour will see it has a good 
dale to do with it, when you hear about 
that self-same pig. He was a know- 
ing eraythur,” he continued, casting 
a significant glance at me, “and there is 
many a larned pig don’t know as much 
as he did, after all. Well, he knew 
if he hadn’t a penny in his mouth, the 
devil a bit would the keeper let him 
go through the pike. So what does he 
do, but watch for a chance to slip 
through unbeknownst to him. He 
walked about unconcarned, as if he 
was only looking for a bit of a thistle 
to eat, or a root of grass to grub up; 
but for all that, he kept one eye on 
the bar and the other on the keeper 
the while, and when it was opened, 


he dashed through in spite of him, 
but, faix ! he left his tail behind, forthe 
keeper shut the gate to so quick, it 


cut it short off, to the stump. Well, 
the craythur was so ashamed of the 
short dock, he never could look an 
honest pig in the face ever afterwards. 
It would be just the same with me 
as Corney’s pig, yer honour. If I was 
to cut the tail of my coat off, I should 
never be able to look a dacent man in 
the face afterwards,” and he walked 
away with the triumphant air of a 
man who has silenced his adversary. 

“Ah,” said I, to my friend Cary, 
“emigration is the only cure for such 
a fellow as that. Here, he is either 
a of that badge of poverty, or in- 
different to it. In Canada he would 
be ashamed of it, and could not wear 
it. Here, his countrymen see no harm 
in it, there they would see nothing 
but degradation and natural disgrace 
in it. 

“Ccelum non animum mutant,” &e. 
&c., is not applicable to Irish emi- 
grants. A change of country involves 
an entire change in the man. But 
it is now time for us to proceed to 
Queenstown, and embark for England. 

Cork has something more to boast 
of than its noble harbour and. its 
splendid scenery. It is the birth- 
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place of more eminent men than any 
other city in Ireland. It has had the 
honour of producing Crofton Croker, 
Murphy, Dr. Maginn, Father Prout 
(Mahony), and Sheridan Knowles, 
besides many others distinguished as 

ainters and sculptors, such as Barry, 

faclise, and Hogan. It is buta faint 
expression of my feelings to say that 
I left Cork with great regret. We 
impose needless obligations on our- 
selves, and then obey them as if they 
were inevitable. [intended to remain 
only a short time, and I returned 
home, for no better reason than be- 
cause I had so decided. 

In an hour after witnessing the em- 
barkation of the emigrants we were 
on board the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’ssteamer, the ‘‘Madras,” and 
under weigh for Southampton. This 
beautiful ship was on a trial trip, and 
the Directors kindly offered us a 
sage home in her. I have more than 
once made a voyage in the noble ves- 
sels of this Company, in other parts 
of the world, and they well merit the 
high character they have for speed, 
comfort, and safety. The Cunard 
line belongs to a firm, and the Direc- 
tors are the owners, who derive all 
the advantage resulting from their 
management, a stimulant far beyond 
salaries or commissions. Their own 
capital is at stake, as well as their 
character. They are neither subject 
to the capriee nor the penuriousness of 
shareholders, nor are they tempted 
into extravagance under the idea that 
the expenditure, as well as the risk, 
falls principally upon others. The 
net gain, and the whole loss, is distri- 
buted amongst the members of the 
firm. It is therefore, like all partner- 
ship concerns, better managed than 
when the authority is deputed to 
others. In the one case it is the in- 
terest of all to exercise a minute and 
careful supervision over the affairs ; in 
the other, the larger the expenditure 
the greater the remuneration received 
by the agents. This Transatlantic 
line is therefore an exceptional case, 
and cannot be compared to those of a 
joint stock character. But of all the 
other Ocean Steam Associations that 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company is by far the best managed, 
and the most successful. It has a 

. advantage in having grown > 
to its present magnitude, 
chanity the experience of the mana- 








gers grew with it, while others, origi- 
nally undertaken upon a large scale 
by persons not conversant with such 
affairs, broke down, to the loss and 
mortification of the subscribers, and 
the great disappointment of the pub- 
lic. This is a circumstance wholly 
overlooked by the Government, by 
which large sums of money have been 
recklessly thrownaway. Thetender of 
the Australian Steam Company forthe 
conveyance ofthe mailsto ] mae 
though exceeding that of the Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental line for the same ser- 
vice, by £40,000 per annum, was ac- 
cepted by Government, under the 
absurd idea of distributing their con- 
tracts among different parties, in order 
to prevent any association from be- 
coming too powerful. The result, 
as predicted by those acquainted with 
the subject, was complete failure, and 
after an immense loss resort was ulti- 
mately had to this association, who 
perform the work most admirably. 
Steamers are built, and run at an 
enormous expense, and although the 
postal subsidy may seem large, and 
the passenger and freight traffic very 
great (which are obvious to all, and 
easily calculated), the outlay is so 
continuous and enormous, the staff so 
numerous and costly, the losses (when 
they occur) so large, and the deterio- 
rated value of the property so rapid 
that nothing can insure success but 
the most careful and judicious ma- 
nagement, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its 
various branches. Hence the failure 
of many French and American lines, 
including those known by the name 
of the “Collins Line of Steamers,” 
and a similar fate awaits others that 
are now struggling with hopeless 
difficulties. 

Infinite credit is due by the travel- 
ling public to this Company, and by 
the proprietors to their Directors, for 
furnishing a line of steamers equalled 
only by those of Cunard, and superior 
even to them in number—in all re- 
spects far beyond those of every other 
nation in the world. Safe in foul 
weather, commodious and agreeable 
in fine, they have smoothened and 
shortened the route to the East, and 
by affording easy access to those dis- 
tant possessions have strengthened 
our hold upon them, both politically 
and commercially. System, order, 
regularity, due cubevilantion, and 
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economy pervade every department 
of their vast establishment, while no 
money is spared in procuring the 
strongest and best vessels, the ablest 
and most efficient officers, and in pro- 
viding good accommodation and libe- 
ral fare for the passengers. I like a 
steamer, and only wich the present 
voyage was longer than from Cork to 
Southampton. What a glorious thing 
is the sea, the vast, the boundless 
sea! How bracing and refreshing 
the breeze! How the spirits are ex- 
hilarated by speed, and how proudly 
you walk the deck, in conscious 
strength of having subdued the ocean 
and made it subservient to your will. 
The flapping sail and the listless calm, 
the dull and monotonous rolling of 
the inert and helpless ship, the 
drowsy, dreamy days of time that 
stood still, the anxious survey of the 
sky for indications of the awakening 
breeze, the baffled hope, the oppres- 
sive feeling of despondency at head 
winds and adverse seas that over- 
powered one of old, are recollections 
of the past that only seem to increase 
the pleasure derived from a power 
that bearson with unabated, unaltered 
speed, regardless alike of currents or 
adverse gales. How superior it is to 
a railway train: you have room to 
move and to walk about, you inhale 
with delight the fresh air, and you 
soon become known to all your fellow- 
travellers. You relish your meals, 
and have an increased appetite for 
them (if you are a good sailor, if not, 
you had better stay at home and read 
the travels of others). You have 
time to eat, your progress is not de- 
layed by the operation, and you can 
sit and sip your wine at your leisure; 
and enjoy the varied conversation of 
your companions. How different is 
all this from the rush into a refresh- 
ment room, where stale pastry, coarse 
meat, detestable coffee, thick soup. 
and bad tea are served and swallowed 
in haste, amidst a standing, elbowing, 
noisy crowd. The hour, too, after a 
light supper is most enjoyable; your 
companions are generally men of the 
world, and from all parts of the globe, 
and the conversation is equally va- 
rious and amusing. Every man is a 
walking, talking book of travels, hav- 
ing the advantage over a printed one 
of possessing the ability to explain 
what. is obscure, to abridge what is 
diffuse, or enlarge what is too brief. 
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There is less reserve than in general 
society, and individual character is 
more developed. It affords a good 
study of human nature. When the 
bell rings for the extinguishment of 
lights, instead of spreading out a 
railway wrapper and reclining your 
head against the corner of the car- 
riage, you get into your snug, com- 
fortable berth, and are rocked to sleep 
by the lullaby of the billows. Oh! 
commend me to an ocean steamer, and 
let those who prefer railways have 
their monopoly of smoke, dust, noise, 
tremulous carriages, and sulky, super- 
cilious companions. 

As soon as I had disposed of my 
traps in my state-room, and mounted 
the deck, I recognised an old super- 
numerary officer of the Company with 
whom I had made a voyage or two in 
the Mediterranean. Captain Rivers 
is a well-known character, and has 
been so long in the service that he is 
generally styled “Commodore.” He 
was not attired in the uniform of the 
Company, as he was not on duty, 
but in the usual undress sea suit of 
a sailor, and a jolly, thoroughgoing 
sailor he was! Short, thick set, ra- 
ther inclined to corpulency, and bear- 
ing a full, florid, good-humoured coun- 
tenance: who that had ever seen him 
could forget the Commodore! 

“‘ Ah, my good friend,” he said, as 
he shook me heartily by the hand, “I 
am glad to see you, I thought you 
were in the Pacific.” After a while 
our conversation naturally turned on 
the past, and the incidents of our 
voyages in the Mediterranean. “ Did 
you ever meet that Yankee lady 
again,’ he said, “who came from 
Malta with us, Mrs. Baloom? A plea- 
sant little woman that, she was the 
only American lady I ever met that 
laughed heartily, they are generally 
so formal, precise, and cold. Their 
smiles are like winter sunbeams on 
ice, bright enough to dazzle your eyes, 
while your feet are freezing. A Yan- 
kee lady is like a badly boiled potato, 
floury outside, but a bone at the heart. 
Give me an English girl after all, 
when they do love they love you with 
all their heart. I won’t say there are 
not matches made for money here as 
elsewhere; but in a general way they 
don’t begin with the ‘everlasting 
dollar.’” 

“No,” I said, “they may not origi- 
nate in it, but how often mere. love 
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matches end in ‘dolour”” It was a 
bad pun, I never perpetrated a good 
one in my life, and I am glad of it, for 
there is little besides knack in mak- 
ing them. Good or bad, however, 
the Commodore did not take it, 
though, like every one else who don’t 
perceive the point, he looked rather 
abroad, smiled, and said, “Oh, yes, 
that is very true.” 

“But to get back to my story,” he 
continued. “I thought Mrs. Baleom 
would have died at a story I told her 
of a German lady’s delicate health, 
who made a trip with me from Mar- 
seilles to Alexandria—did I ever tell 
you that story ?”’ 

“Not that I recollect.” 

“Well, one morning I overheard 
the stewardess inquiring kindly after 
her health: she answered her very 
despondingly : ‘Oh, ver bad. All ze 
night I was more bad zan avair; ze 
head, ze back, ze limbs, so bad I can- 
not tell.’ 

“*Would you like to have some 
breakfast, madam ? 

“Don’t know—ver sick wiz de sea 
mal—what ave you?’ 

““*Get you any thing nice, madam.’ 

“* Ave you ze beefsteak ? 

“*Ves, madam.’ 

““*T take ze beefsteak. Ave you ze 
mutton-chop, ze potate, ze tomate, 
wiz ze coffé and hot cake? 

“Oh, yes. Is there any thing else 
you would like to have, madam ? 

“*Ah, mon Dieu, I cannot tell. I 
ver indispose. Stop, mamselle ; bring 
me after dat ze lobstair, cowcumber, 
and ze oil. Tell I you I ver bad ape- 
tize? And she tucked them in one 
after the other in great style. Lord! 
how Mrs. Balcom laughed at that 
story ; and then she went, and got out 
her writing-desk. and made me say it 
over and over, word by word, until 
she had it all correct. She said she 
was paid to write letters about what 
she could pick up in her travels for 
newspapers, and it helped to defray 
her expenses—a queer idea, ain’t it ? 
Well, ma’am, says I,if you want queer 
anecdotes, I can tell you them by the 
dozen, for in course I have seen a 
great many people in my day, and 
heard all sorts of things, as you may 
sup) from my having been so long 
in the service. Why, bless your heart, 


ma’am, says I, I took three-fourths of 
the English and French army to the 
Crimea in the noble ship the Simla.” 
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“Oh,” said Colonel Van Ransellier, an 

American friend of hers, “come now, 
Commodore, you are going that rather 
too rapid. Iwon’tsay you lie, because 
that ain’t polite, but you talk uncom- 
monly like me, when I lie. Do you 
mean to say that you actually took 
three-fourths of the allied army to 
the Crimea in this here ship?’ 

Pian. 

“All at oncth?’ 

“No, not all at once, because that 
would be going rather too rapid, as 
you say; but I did it in three trips, 
though. What do you thinkof that !” 

“Well, [ll tell you what I think 
of it,” said he. “Did you ever see the 
celebrated American Circus Company, 
belonging to Squire Cushing, that’s 
performing to London ¢” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Well, so far so good. Did you 
ever see the man that climbed up a 
pole, and stood on his head on it?’ 

“T have.” 

“Well, I told a down-easter, from 
the State of Maine, I had seen it done, 
and he replied he did not doubt it, for 
he had done more nor that himself.” 

“What!” says I. 

“Why,” says he, “I climbed up the 
pole the same as he did, only I guess 
it was an everlasting sight longer one, 
and then I stood on my head on it.” 

“Well,” says I, “what then?’ 

“Why,” says he, “stranger, I don’t 
suppose you'll believe it; but I'll tell 
youwhatI did. When I was standin’ 
on my head on the top of that are 
pole, I jist raised myself up a little 
with my arms, opened my jaws, put my 
teeth to it, and pulled it right up out 
of the ground, and then jumped down, 
with one end of it in my mouth.” 

“Well,” says I, “I don’t believe it, 
and that’s flat.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said he, “if 
you didn’t. But I have told itso often, 
believe it myself—I actually do.” 

“Now, Commodore,” said the Co- 
lonel, “I guess you have told that ere 
story so often, you begin to believe it 
yourself, like that Kentuckian chap. 
What will you bet you did it?” 

“A hundred dollars,” says I. 

“T'll bet you two hundred,” said he, 
“you didn’t.” 

“Done!” said I, and we staked the 
money and appointed our umpire. 
“Now,” says I, “I took the Fourth 
Foot one voyage, the Fourth Dragoons 
the second voyage, and the Fourth 
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French Chasseurs d’ Afrique the third 
voyage; and that is the three-fourths 
of the army in three voyages. What 
do you say to that, Colonel?” said I. 

“Sold!” said he, “every mite and 
morsel of me, and well sold, too— 
that’s a super-superior catch. Write 
that story down, and sign it, and put 
the P. and O. ship’s name, the Simla, 
down, too, lest I should forget it, and 
let the umpire write on it that he de- 
cided it against me, and sign his name 
and title in full. Let it appear an on- 
deniable fact, that’sallIask. Idon’t 
grudge the money —its only fifty 
pounds, and I’ll make as many hun- 
dreds out of it when I get home.” 

“Lord! I shall never forget theday 
I was commanded to prepare to take 
the first regiment. A lieutenant in 
thenavy came on board with the order: 
and they are gentlemen that recognise 
no officer afloat but themselves, and 
think they have a monopoly of all the 
seamanship and knowledge of naviga- 
tion in the world. So when he comes 
on board, said he: ‘I want to see 
Mr. Rivers.’ My first officer, who 
saw he was giving himself airs, and 
had no mind to standit, said: ‘There 
is no Mr. Rivers here, sir; you have 
come to the wrong ship.’ 

“¢Tsn’t this the Simla? 

“< Tt is,’ 

“¢ Who commands her ? 

“* Captain Rivers.’ 

“Well, tell Mr. Rivers I want to 
see him.’ 

“*T tell you, sir, there is no Mr. 
Rivers here.’ 

“Well, tell him that commands her, 
then, that Lieutenant Jenkins, of Her 
Majesty’s ship the Blunderbuss, is the 
bearer of an order from the Admiral.’ 

“So what does he do but call the 
second officer, and says he, ‘ Tell Cap- 
tain Rivers a Mr. Jenkins is here with 
an order from the eee. The 
Lieutenant was very angry ; but other 
people have short memories as well 
as navy officers. When he delivered 
the order, he complained to me of my 
officer for rudeness, and I called him 
and rebuked him for it. Says I, ‘If 
this gentleman forgets what is due to 
others, you should never forget what 
is due to yourself” I must say, 
though, that the Admiral always 
treated me with great condescension 
and kindness ; and a thorough sailor 
he was, too, which was more than 
could be said of some others I knew 
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in the fleet. Steam has played the 
deuce with our sailors ; they are not 
what they used to be in my younger 
days. Still, they are far before the 
French in every way, although ma- 
chinery has put them more on a level 
with us than I like. I am sorry you 
have been away this summer. You 
should have seen the féte at Cher- 
bourg. Ah! sir, that was a beautiful 
sight. We had glorious weather for 
it; and, I think, we must have as- 
tonished the French.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that Cher- 
bourg astonished you; didn’t it ?” 

“Not at all,” hesaid. ‘There isa 
superb dockyard there, and a beauti- 
ful harbour, with an entrance at each 
end of it, well protected by powerful 
batteries. But what of all that? Any 
harbour can be well-fortified; but this 
place is constructed on old principles, 
and the improvement in modern artil- 
lery, and the recent invention of new 
projectiles, render it far less formid- 
able than you would suppose. The 
fleet can be shelled by Whitworth’s 
guns, and burned in the dockyard. 
But what I was alluding to was the 
spectacle. Why, sir, it was an Eng- 
lish exhibition in a French harbour. 
Just imagine a fleet of five hundred 
yachts, belonging to English country 
gentlemen. Beautiful craft, well-fit- 
ted, well-manned, and appointed in 
the most perfect manner, and all de- 
corated with every variety of flag, 
with just wind enough to wave them 
to advantage. It was a beautiful 
sight. Then there were three of our 
splendid ships, the Pera, the Salsette, 
and the Benares, three of the finest 
ships afloat—not belonging to Govern- 
ment, but to a company of merchants 
—not selected as show-vessels, but 
taken promiscuously from a fleet of 
more than fifty, merely because they 
were supernumerary at the time—and 
this company only one of the many 
great ocean steam companies of Eng- 
land. Then there was the Etna, be- 
longing to the Cunard fleet, as large 
as a seventy-four gun ship ; besides 
numerous other smaller private steam- 
ers. To these were added the British 
squadron of men-of-war ; and, above 
all, the royal yachts of Her Majesty, 
fitting emblems of the Queen of a 
maritime nation like Great Britain. 
Depend upon it, that spectacle must 
have struck the French as an evidence 
of the strength, spirit, and resources 
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matches end in ‘dolour.” It was a 
bad pun, I never perpetrated a good 
one in my life, and I am glad of it, for 
there is little besides knack in mak- 
ing them. Good or bad, however, 
the Commodore did not take it, 
though, like every one else who don’t 
perceive the point, he looked rather 
abroad, smiled, and said, “Oh, yes, 
that is very true.” 

“But to get back to my story,” he 
continued. “TI thought Mrs. Baleom 
would have died at a story I told her 
of a German lady’s delicate health, 
who made a trip with me from Mar- 
seilles to Alexandria—did I ever tell 
you that story ?” 

“Not that I recollect.” 

“Well, one morning I overheard 
the stewardess inquiring kindly after 
her health: she answered her very 
despondingly : ‘Oh, ver bad. All ze 
night I was more bad zan avair; ze 
head, ze back, ze limbs, so bad I can- 
not tell.’ 

“*Would you like to have some 
breakfast, madam?’ 

“Don’t know—ver sick wiz de sea 
mal—what ave you?’ 

““*Get you any thing nice, madam.’ 

“* Ave you ze beefsteak ? 

“*Ves, madam.’ 

““*T take ze beefsteak. Ave you ze 
mutton-chop, ze potate, ze tomate, 
wiz ze coffé and hot cake? 

“Oh, yes. Is there any thing else 
you would like to have, madam ? 

“*Ah, mon Dieu, I cannot tell. I 
ver indispose. Stop, mamselle ; bring 
me after dat ze lobstair, cowcumber, 
and ze oil. Tell I you I ver bad ape- 
tize? And she tucked them in one 
after the other in great style. Lord! 
how Mrs. Balcom laughed at that 
story ; and then she went, and got out 
her writing-desk, and made me say it 
over and over, word by word, until 
she had it all correct. She said she 
was paid to write letters about what 
she could pick up in her travels for 
newspapers, and it helped to defray 
her expenses—a om idea, ain’t it? 
Well, ma’am, says I,if you want queer 
anecdotes, I can tell you them by the 
dozen, for in course I have seen a 
great many people in my day, and 
heard all sorts of things, as you may 
Se from my having been so long 
inthe service. Why, bless your heart, 


ma’am, says I, I took three-fourths of 
the English and French army to the 
Crimea in the noble ship the Simla.” 
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“Oh,” said Colonel Van Ransellier, an 

American friend of hers, “come now, 
Commodore, you are going that rather 
too rapid. Iwon’tsay you lie, because 
that ain’t polite, but you talk uncom- 
monly like me, when I lie. Do you 
mean to say that you actually took 
three-fourths of the allied army to 
the Crimea in this here ship?’ 

“ox 

“All at oncth?”’ 

“No, not all at once, because that 
would be going rather too rapid, as 
you say; but I did it in three trips, 
though. What do you thinkof that !” 

“Well, Pll tell you what I think 
of it,” said he. “Did you ever see the 
celebrated American Circus Company, 
belonging to Squire Cushing, that’s 
performing to London ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Well, so far so good. Did you 
ever see the man that climbed up a 
pole, and stood on his head on it?” 

“T have.” 

“Well, I told a down-easter, from 
the State of Maine, I had seen it done, 
and he replied he did not doubt it, for 
he had done more nor that himself.” 

“What!” says I. 

“Why,” says he, “I climbed up the 
pole the same as he did, only I guess 
it was an everlasting sight longer one, 
and then I stood on my head on it.” 

“Well,” says I, “what then?’ 

“Why,” says he, “stranger, I don’t 
suppose you'll believe it; but I'll tell 
youwhatI did. When I wasstandin’ 
on my head on the top of that are 
pole, I jist raised myself up a little 
with my arms, opened my jaws, put my 
teeth to it, and pulled it right up out 
of the ground, and then jumped down, 
with one end of it in my mouth.” 

“Well,” says I, “I don’t believe it, 
and that’s flat.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said he, “if 
you didn’t. But I have told itso often, 
believe it myself—I actually do.” 

“Now, Commodore,” said the Co- 
lonel, “I guess you have told that ere 
story so often, you begin to believe it 
yourself, like that Kentuckian chap. 
What will you bet you did it?” 

“A hundred dollars,” says I. 

“T'll bet you two hundred,” said he, 
“you didn’t.” 

“Done!” said I, and we staked the 
money and appointed our umpire. 
“Now,” says I, “I took the Fourth 
Foot one voyage, the Fourth Dragoons 
the second voyage, and the Fourth 
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French Chasseurs d’ Afrique the third 
voyage; and that is the three-fourths 
of the army in three voyages. What 
do you say to that, Colonel?’ said I. 

“Sold!” said he, “every mite and 
morsel of me, and well sold, too— 
that’s a super-superior catch. Write 
that story down, and sign it, and put 
the P. and O. ship’s name, the Simla, 
down, too, lest I should forget it, and 
let the umpire write on it that he de- 
cided it against me, and sign his name 
and title in full. Let it appear an on- 
deniable fact, that’s all Is k Idon’t 
grudge the money —its only fifty 
pounds, and I'll make as many hun- 
dreds out of it when I get home.” 

“Lord! Ishall never forget theday 
I was commanded to prepare to take 
the first regiment. A lieutenant in 
thenavy came on board with the order: 
and they are gentlemen that recognise 
no officer afloat but themselves, and 
think they have a monopoly of all the 
seamanship and knowledge of naviga- 
tion in the world. So when he comes 
on board, said he: ‘I want to see 
Mr. Rivers.’ My first ofticer, who 
saw he was giving himself airs, and 
had no mind to stand it, said: ‘There 
is no Mr. Rivers here, sir; you have 
come to the wrong ship.’ 

“* Tsn’t this the Simla? 

“5 Tt ie’ 

“¢ Who commands her ? 

“* Captain Rivers.’ 

“Well, tell Mr. Rivers I want to 
see him.’ 

“*T tell you, sir, there is no Mr. 
Rivers here.’ 

“*Well, tell him that commands her, 
then, that Lieutenant Jenkins, of Her 
Majesty’s ship the Blunderbuss, is the 
bearer of an order from the Admiral.’ 

“So what does he do but call the 
second officer, and says he, ‘ Tell Cap- 
tain Rivers a Mr. Jenkins is here with 
an order from the ae The 
Lieutenant was very angry ; but other 
people have short memories as well 
as navy officers. When he delivered 
the order, he complained to me of my 
ofticer for rudeness, and I called him 
and rebuked him for it. Says I, ‘If 
this gentleman forgets what is due to 
others, you should never forget what 
is due to yourself’ I must say, 
though, that the Admiral always 
treated me with great condescension 
and kindness ; and a thorough sailor 
he was, too, which was more than 
could be said of some others I knew 
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in the fleet. Steam has played the 
deuce with our sailors ; they are not 
what they used to be in my younger 
days. Still, they are far before the 
French in every way, although ma- 
chinery has put them more on a level 
with us than I like. Iam sorry you 
have been away this summer. You 
should have seen the féte at Cher- 
bourg. Ah! sir, that was a beautiful 
sight. We had glorious weather for 
it; and, I think, we must have as- 
tonished the French.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that Cher- 
bourg astonished you ; didn’t it ?” 

“Not at all,” hesaid. ‘There isa 
superb dockyard there, and a beauti- 
ful harbour, with an entrance at each 
end of it, well protected by powerful 
batteries. But what of all that? Any 
harbour can be well-fortified; but this 
place is constructed on old principles, 
and the improvement in modern artil- 
lery, and the recent invention of new 
projectiles, render it far less formid- 
able than you would suppose. The 
fleet can be shelled by Whitworth’s 
guns, and burned in the dockyard. 
But what I was alluding to was the 
spectacle. Why, sir, it was an Eng- 
lish exhibition in a French harbour. 
Just imagine a fleet of five hundred 
yachts, belonging to English country 
gentlemen. Beautiful craft, well-fit- 
ted, well-manned, and appointed in 
the most perfect manner, and all de- 
corated with every variety of flag, 
with just wind enough to wave them 
to advantage. It was a beautiful 
sight. Then there were three of our 
splendid ships, the Pera, the Salsette, 
and the Benares, three of the finest 
ships afloat—not belonging to Govern- 
ment, but to a company of merchants 
—not selected as show-vessels, but 
taken promiscuously from a fleet of 
more than fifty, merely because they 
were supernumerary at the time—and 
this company only one of the many 
great ocean steam companies of Eng- 
land. Then there was the Etna, be- 
longing to the Cunard fleet, as large 
as a seventy-four gun ship ; besides 
numerous other smaller private steam- 
ers. To these were added the British 
squadron of men-of-war ; and, above 
all, the royal yachts of Her Majesty, 
fitting emblems of the Queen of a 
maritime nation like Great Britain. 
Depend upon it, that spectacle must 
have struck the French as an evidence 
of the strength, spirit, and resources 
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of Great Britain. What they had to 
show consisted of Government works, 
some ugly forts, a breakwater, and a 
dockyard. Their line-of-battle ships 
were so constructed as to render their 
lower guns useless, even in moderate 
weather ; and their sailors neither 
knew how to man the yards or to 
cheer, how to salute their friends or 
daunt their enemies. There is nothing 
equal, sir, to the cheer of the British 
sailor. It does my heart good to hear 
it. Cherbourg is a good skulking 
place ; but it’s the worst thing in the 
world to make a navy depend for its 
safety on a fortified harbour. They 
are used to being blockaded, and Cher- 
bourg shows they expect to be chased 
home again. It isa great tribute to 
our navy, but it is a depressing thing 
to theirs. Fight or sink, do or die, is 
our motto. Cut and run, if they get 
the worst of it, istheirs. If they had 
no place to run to they would fight 
better. Sebastopol and Cronstadt 
were the graves of the Russian navy, 
and Cherbourg will prove the same 
for that of the French. The badger 
and the fox, when they ‘earth,’ con- 
fess they are not equal to a stand-up 
fight. The bulldog shows his teeth, 
but never his tail. It would have 
done you good to see the members of 
the House of Commons that went there 
in the Pera, and to listen to their 
collective wisdom about things they 
knew as much of as a cat does of a 
punt. The salvos startled Roebuck 
out of a year’s growth (indeed Bright 
says he never will grow any more), 
and Wiscount Williams was outrage- 
ous at the amount of powder wasted 
in the salutes, and vowed he would 
move for a return of the cost. Sir 
Charles Napier was for blockading 
the harbour, to prevent the French 
ships from getting out, and an old Tory 
Admiral, to keep them from getting 
in. ‘There you are,’ said Bernal 
Osborne, ‘ both of you at the old story 
of “ins and outs;”’ can’t you leave 
your party politics at home? ‘Or 
change them,’ said Roebuck, ‘as you 
did your name, from Bernales to Ber- 
nal, and then add on Osborne, as the 
Irishman does an outer coat, to con- 
ceal the holes in the inner one. But 
the Jew will peep out after all. What 
a national love you have of torturing 
a fellow you do not like.’ ‘Not so 
much as Dizzy has,’ he said, good- 
naturedly. By jingo,’ said an Irish 
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member, ‘I wish you and your friends 
Rothschild and Solomons would only 
commit treason ; we'd confiscate your 
property and pay off the national debt 
wid it entirely.’ ‘I dare say you do,’ 
said Spooner ; ‘the Irish are used to 
treasons and confiscations, and al- 
ways will while the Maynooth’ 
‘Order, order, said Roebuck. ‘ You 
may well say order, order,’ replied 
the Irishman, ‘after you have fired 
your own shot. It’s the way you did 
with poor Butt: after you had been 
the paid agent for the Canadian rebels 
for years, you charged Butt with hav- 
ing been the advocate of an Indian 
prince. By the powers of Moll Kelly, 
if?’ —— ‘Come, come,’ said Lind- 
say, ‘no personalities and no politics, 
for, as an Irish friend of mine said of 
some articles in the 7imes (two of the 
writers of its editorials being Bob 
Lowe and Dasent), “ 7hese things are 
more Lowe than Dasent.’ I move 
that we nominate a committee ot 
management and supply.’ Oh, dear, 
it was greatfun. They couldn’t agree 
upon any thing, and first moved reso- 
lutions, and then amendments, and 
gave notice to rescind, and then de- 
bated it all over again, finally ad- 
journed, and then resumed the dis- 
cussion at night. Well, the commit- 
tee of management mismanaged every 
thing. When the boat went ashore 
it got aground and remained there ; 
when it returned to the ship it re- 
mained there also ; those that landed 
could not get off, and those that 
wanted to land had no means of reach- 
ing the place. One-half of them did 
not get into the docks, and those that 
did either were kept waiting to enter 
or were shown out by a different gate 
to that they came in by. It was a 
droll affair. They seemed to have a 
monopoly of shindies, as the Governor 
of Malta has of his capers. You know 
they grow on the ramparts there, and 
people used to help themselves to 
what they wanted, till a notice was 
put up to prevent them, which ran 
thus— Vo person, except the Gover- 
nor, ts allowed to cut capers on these 
ramparts.’ 

“ Tf they had left things to us they 
would have been as comfortable as 
the day was long ; but they took the 
direction themselves, and were as un- 
comfortable as people of different 
opinions well could be. But how can 
you expect politicians to agree, except 
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in disagreeing?’ Here he suddenly 
broke off the conversation, saying, 
“ Here is old Tom Skinner, who sailed 
with me in the Simla. He is a cha- 
racter, that fellow,” and, allowing me 
to pass on, accosted a queer-looking 
seaman that was going aft tothe wheel. 
“Ts that you, Tom Skinner?” said he. 
“ How are you ?” 

“Pretty well in bodily health, sir,” 
said the sailor; “but the Lord fetcheth 
it out of me in corns.” 

“ Are you married yet, Tom ?” 

“Well, I be.” 

“ And how do you get on ?” 

“Well, I can’t say it’s a woman lost 
or a man thrown away ; it’s much of 
a muchness, sir. She tried it on at 
first, saving your presence, sir, by 
going to bed missus and getting up 
master; but I soon fetched her up 
with a round turn, and made her coil 
up the slack. She knows her course 
now, sir, and answers the helm beau- 
tiful.” 

Here the dinner-bell rang, and we 
went below. 

Whoever has been at sea, as I 
have, in the old sailing-packets, can 
hardly believe the great improvement 
that has been effected in the arrange- 
ments of ocean steamers for the com- 
fort of passengers. The saloon is as 
different a thing from the cabin of 
former days as can well be imagined. 
Well lighted and ventilated, spacious 
and admirably adapted, either for 
the purposes of a dining or sitting- 
room, it has all the convenience that 
a vessel is capable of affording, while 
the means and mode of cooking are 
such as to leave passengers no ground 
to complain of their dinner, or the 
manner in which it is served. They 
are literally floating hotels. On refer- 
ring to this subject, in conversation 
with the Commodore, he said, “This, 
sir, arises from our having a fore and 
also an after cabin. Each has its se- 
parate price, and is provided accord- 
ingly. Those who pay the full fare 
have the best accommodation ; those 
who are in the forward cabin, and 
whose passage-money is less, are sup- 

lied in proportion to what they pay. 

t is not like a Yankee hotel, where 
there are turkey boarders, and corn- 
beef boarders. I have often laughed ata 
story, told me by the Governor’s aide- 
de-camp at Gibraltar, who was a pas- 
senger of mine some four or five years 
ago. He said he was once travelling 
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in Connecticut, and arrived at an inn, 
where the members of the Legisla- 
ture boarded and dined together. A 
queer collection of sages they must 
have been from his description, con- 
sisting of farmers, lawyers, ship- 
builders, lumbermen, land speculators, 
and soforth. The landlord kept a 
capital table, on which was every de- 
licacy of the season. Well, a primi- 
tive old fellow, a representative of a 
rural district, who knew more of per- 
sonal than political economy, and had 
been used to coarse fare at home, did 
not much like the expense,and wanted 
to be served at a lower-rate than the 
others ; so he applied to the landlord 
to reduce the fare. ‘I don’t want 
your venison,’ he said; ‘your turkeys, 
your canvas-back ducks, or your sal- 
mon ; let those have them that like 
them, and can afford them ; corned- 
beef is good enough for me. If you 
will give me that it is all I want, 
therefore you must reduce the board 
to me accordingly.’ The master of 
the house, who was a bit of a wag, 
agreed to this, and promised to keep 
the bargain secret. He knew very 
well it was the secret, and not the ar- 
rangement, that would punish Master 
Skinflint ; accordingly he left things 
to take their course. Well, the ser- 
vants, who were ignorant of the 
private compact, offered him in turn 
every dish on the table. ‘Bring me 
corned beef,’ was the invariable order. 
At length this singular and oft-re- 
peated answer attracted the attention 
of everybody at the table, and the 
waiters, seeing them enjoy the joke, 
continually plied and tempted him 
with every other dish in succession 
before they obeyed the demand for 
corned-beef. At last the member for 
Squashville lost all patience, and 
roared out in a voice of thunder to 
the servant, ‘Confound your ugly pic- 
ture, don’t you know I am a corm- 
beef boarderand notaturkey boarder ? 
It grew into a by-word that; and 
every shabby fellow at an hotel 
now is called ‘corned-beef boarder ;’ 
so you see the turkey passengers are 
here, and the corned-beef gentlemen 
forward. Neither of them have any 
reason to complain. Every thing is 
done liberally here ; and this I must 
say, I prefer this service to that of 
the navy ; the officers are better paid, 
better found, and better treated in 
every respect.” 
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After dinner I lighted my cigar, 
and paced up and down the deck, 
which being flush fore and aft made 
an extended promenade. While 
thus enjoying my Havannah, the first 
otticer, Straglash, whom I had also 
known in the Mediterranean, offered 
me a chair in his cabin, which opened 
dlirectly on the deck. He was a tall, 
fine-looking fellow, active, intelligent, 
and every inch a sailor; but his face 
was tinged with that colour that be- 
speaks exposure to a tropical climate, 
and exhibited traces of the fearful 
liver complaint, which seldom fails 
to await a lengthened service in the 
East.’ He appeared to be a general 
favouriteamong the Directors,who had 
promised him the command of the next 
new ship that was to be added to the 
fleet. There are two most excellent 
regulations in this service—one is, 
that every officer must, before en- 
trance, have previously served four 
years at sea in asailing vessel, and be 
able to produce testimonials as to 
competency ; and the other is, that 
there is a regular scale of promotion. 
The first ensures the safety of the 
passengers and the ship, andthe other, 
the continued services of efficient offi- 
cers. I accepted Straglash’s offer of 
a seat with great pleasure, and we 
soon fell into conversation upon the 
subject of the service he was engaged 
in, and the character and speed of the 
new steamers the company had re- 
cently built. “ They are capital ships, 
sir,” he said. “ You see, our Directors 
are practical men, while their head 
resident engineer, and local manager, 
are first-rate people. 

“There is a vast difference in their 
way of doing things from that of the 
Government. You may have heard 
of the loss of the ‘Transit,’ an Admi- 
ralty ship. Well, sir, we sold her to 
the Government, and what do you 
think they did with her? Why, ior 
took her into dock and put the masts 
of a line-of-battle ship into her, and 
when they went to take her out she 
was top-heavy, fell over,and smashed 
in the roof of a warehouse. Our sai- 
lors used to laugh, and say that she 
knocked over a church. Sir Charles 
Block, who made this little mistake, 
ought to be a good man, too, sir, for 
I believe he has crossed the channel 
two or three times, and Iam not sure 
he didn’t once go as far as Corfu.” 
“Then you don’t approve,” I said, 














“of the first Lord of the Admiralty 
being a civilian.” “Well,” he said, 
“T won’t say that either.$ Perhaps 
there ought to be one civilian at the 
Board; but he should be a practical 
man himself, if not aship-owner, and 
ought to confine himself to the busi- 
ness part of the department. Navy 
officers, of course, know more about 
building, fitting, and sailing a ship 
than others; but they live so much at 
sea they don’t know enough of the 
business part of it, which ought to be 
left to landsmen. The two branches 
should be kept separate. Leave nau- 
tical mattersto nautical men, but finan- 
cial and similar matters to civilians. 
What does a country gentleman know 
of lengthening a vessel by cutting her 
in two, orrazeeing aline-of-battle ship? 
If you converse with him about a 
paddle he thinks you are talking of a 
horse's pace, and calls it bad action ; 
or of a screw, he oe the remark 
to an old, seasoned, but unsound ani- 
mal, and tells you he prefers him to 
others for work. In short, he is all 
abroad. And what does an admiral 
know of mechanics’ wages, duties, or 
work, or of contracts for building, for 
furnishing materials, or supplies! It 
is only when they step out of their 
own respective lines they go wrong. 
Both do this occasionally, and both 
get into a mess.” “Excuse me,” I 
said, “for interrupting you, but who 
is that gentleman talking to the Com- 
modore ; he looks to me like a clergy- 
man?” “So he is,” said Straglash ; 
“he is the Rector of Dockport; his 
name is Merrit, but he is better known 
as Old England ; he can never remain 
contented at home for any length of 
time, and is always calling upon others 
to do his work for him, so they gave 
him that nickname, because ‘England 
expects every man to do Ais duty.’ 
‘Ah,’ said he to me one day, ‘Strag- 
lash, how I should like to be chaplain 
to this ship! It is just the parish to 
suit me exactly—150 feet long, sixty 


=) * 


feet wide—no marrying, no christen- 
ing, no catechising children, no dis- 
senting ministers to drift across your 
hawser, no running about to visit the 
sick as they are all in one ward, and 
no superintending schools and quar- 
relling about the books to be used in 
them. Its justthe place where I could 
be useful, and not be exhausted with 
labour. My work is now so hard I 
am obliged to keep constantly travel- 
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ling to recruit my strength. How I 
could devote all my energies to my 
duty, and perform it quickly and 
quietly! It is a great matter to be 
quit of wardens, church-rates, and 
vestry meetings. I should like to be 
a chaplain amazingly. I wonder the 
company don’t manage to have one.’ 
He isa very amusing man, sir; its 
worth your while to talk to him, for 
he is full of anecdote, and takes ori- 
ginal views of everything. He is al- 
ways taking a rise out of the old Com- 
modore, when he meets him, and I 
have no doubt he is poking fun at him 
now. You know Captain Rivers has 
been at sea ever since he was a little 
boy, and has been in the service of 
this Company from its commencement; 
of course, he has met a vast number 
of people in his day, and perhaps he 
has a larger acquaintance than almost 
any man a@float. Lately his memory 
is affected by age, and he thinks he 
knowseverybody. EnglandandI were 
talking the other day about the Rus- 
sian navy, when the Commodorejoined 
in the conversation. Sosays the par- 


son (giving me a wink at the time): 
‘Rivers, did you ever meet in your 


travels Captain Cut-em-off-tail!’ ‘Cut- 
em-off-tail—Cut-em-off-tail,’ said the 
Commodore, ‘let me see.’ And he put 
his hand to his forehead. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
he said, ‘I know him; he commanded 
a fort in the White Sea when I was 
there in the ‘ Freebooter,’ from Hull— 
oh, of course, I know him well—a jolly 
fellow he was, too, butadevil to drink 
brandy.’ ‘You are mistaken,’ said 
Old England, ‘he is in the navy.’ 
‘You are right,’ replied the Commo- 
dore, ‘he commanded a three-decker 
at Sebastopol. IthoughtI recollected 
his name—no, I don’t know him per- 
sonally, but I have often heard of him. 
Their names are so queer they confuse 
a fellow.’” 

Resuming our former topic, “What 
is the reason,” I said, “the Admiralty 
has such difficulty in manning the 
navy, while youretain your men from 
year to year, and find it so easy to 
get additional hands when you re- 
quire them?” “There are many rea- 
sons,” he replied, “but the Admiralty 
is either ignorant of them, or won’t 
believe them. The main cause is, the 
men are not well used, either by the 
country, or on board ship, and the 
consequence is, the service is unpopu- 
lar. When a war occurs, every induce- 
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ment is held out to sailors to enter, 
and as soon as it is over, they are paid 
off, and turned adrift to shift for them- 
selves. They are discharged in such 
numbers, the labour market is glutted; 
they can’t readily find employment, 
and there is much suffering. Many 
of them quit the country in disgust, 
and all resolve to have nothing fur- 
ther to do with the navy, which, while 
it almost disqualifies them from en- 
tering merchant ships (for there is 
a feeling against employing men-of- 
war sailors), recognises no claim for 
consideration on account of past ser- 
vices in the hour of need. There are 
other reasons also. They are often 
away on distant voyages, separated 
from their families and friends, for a 
very long period, and not allowed 
those indulgences on shore that they 
obtain in the mercantile marine. No 
man will bear this from choice, nor 
will he voluntarily submit to the strict 
discipline of aman-of-war, unless great 
pecuniary advantages are held out to 
him. Jack is not the thoughtless 
fellow he used to be, and he can dis- 
tinguish between necessary and ar- 
bitrary discipline as well as his su- 
periors. Hence, the difficulty some 
officers find in obtaining a crew, while 
others can man their ships with com- 
parative ease. The character of every 
captain in the navy is generally known 
at all the great seaport towns in the 
kingdom ; and if any one is a tyrant, 
he cannot complete a crew without 
obtaining drafts from other ships. 
When acase of this kind occurs, it ought 
to be the duty of the admiral on thesta- 
tion to inquire into it ; and if, where 
sailors are not scarce, men decline to 
enter a particular ship, and their re- 
fusal can be traced satisfactorily to this 
cause, that circumstance ought to dis- 
qualify the captain from being further 
employed. It would be a long story 
to enter into details, but there are 
many other reasons of a similar cha- 
racter to those I have mentioned. 
One thing is certain, if men were as 
well paid, found, and treated in the 
navy as in merchant ships, and re- 
ceived similar indulgence when in 
port, they would sooner enter it than 
the other, for the work is far lighter. 
If they refuse, then some one or more, 
or all of these conditions do not exist. 
Don’t look for remote causes, take 
obvious ones. If the service is un- 
popular, there is a reason for it. Ask 
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the sailor himself why he declines, 
and he will assign some of the objec- 
tions I have mentioned; but the last 
man to examine on the subject is an 
officer. If the shoe pinches, the suf- 
ferer can point to the tender spot 
better than any one else. Don’t treat 
a sailor like a horse, and try with a 
hammer where the nail pricks him, 
but ask him to put his finger on it, 
and then draw it out. It is in vain 
to pump a ship, unless you stop the 
ol or she will fill again immediately. 

“Tt reminds me of a trick I once 
saw played upon a couple of Irishmen 
in Boston Harbour, when I was there 
in the ‘Europa’ mail steamer. Two 
emigrants went on board of a fishing 
schooner that was lying there, and 
applied for work. They were told 
there was nothing for them to do 
and entreated to go away. But they 
wouldn’t take no for an answer, and 
the men on board, finding they couldn’t 
get rid of them, set them to work, and 
told them if they would pump the 
vessel dry they would give them a 
dollar apiece, but that they would 
have to keep at it incessantly, or they 
eouldn’t do it. Well, the Irishmen 
commenced in earnest, and worked 
away with all their might, and the 
sailors leaving them to finish their 
job, landed and went into the town. 

hree or four hours afterwards, the 
Captain came on board and found the 
poor fellows almost dead with fatigue, 
and inquired of them what they were 
at. When they informed him of the 
bargain they had made, he almost 


laughed himself into fits. The vessel, 
it seems, had a false floor, and between 
the bottom and that, the space was 
filled with water, by means of holes 
near the keel, to give a continued 
supply to the fish that were brought 
alive in that manner to the market. 
Of course it flowed in as fast as they 
drew it ; and they would have had to 
pump Boston harbour dry before they 
an free the vessel. It was the 
greatest case of sell, I think, I ever 
saw. 

“That is pretty much the case with 
the inquiry the Board of Admiralty 
make about manning the navy. They 
must go to the bottom of the thing. 
They must ascertain the cause of the 
repugnance sailors entertain to the 
service; and having discovered and 
removed that, they will have more 
volunteers than they require, and 
every ship will have a picked crew. 
Competitive examination,may be a 
good thing, sir, but, believe me, 
common sense is far better.’”’ But, 
rising abruptly, he said: “Here we 
are, sir, at ‘The Needles ; excuse me if 
you please; we must have our eyes out 
here. It won’t do to have the same 
old story of collision.” Each well- 
known object, as we passed it, afforded 
a subject for remark ; but continuous 
conversation (as is always the case 
towards the termination of a voyage) 
was at an end. 

I safely landed at Southampton. 
To-morrow I hope to avail myself of 
my Season Ticket. 


THE BANKER OF BALLYFREE. 
BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER, 


Axsovut eleven miles from the county 
town of ———, there was, about eight- 
and-twenty years ago, a well-built 
stone stile, leading off a public road in 
the interior ofthe country toafootpath 
through the fields. Following the 
path, the rising ground leads by a 

entle curve over a green hill meadow. 

t descends on the other side into a 
marshy flat, cut out into turf banks 
and bog holes, at the foot of a moun- 
tain of no despicable height, covered 
from the very base to the summit 
with brownand purple heather. Nigh 
half way in the ascent, the path turns 
along the side of the mountain, and 
after ashort half-milereverts abruptly 


to the left, leading directly up the 
breast of nearly the steepest part. 
Suddenly you come upon the open 
mouth of a deep fissure running paral- 
lel to the path. The bottom of this 
cleft does not appear to keep an ele- 
vation in proportion to that of the 
mountain, but to run in directly at 
the same level as when you first ob- 
served it, and the two portions of the 
mountain stand apart. This fissure 
widens and closes with singular ca- 
price, at times forming deep and 
dangerous chasms; at on ving 
solid bridges of heath-covered ite 
across at top—the cavity iteclf still 
running through underneath like a 
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tunnel. The perpendicular sides are 
studded with brushwood, and stumps 
of blasted ash, or a withered oak. 
The break ceases, however, and the 
mountain is again united ere the sum- 
mit is reached. The principal feature 
of the prospect is a small village 
called Ballyfree, situated in a fertile 
little amphitheatre, almost entirely 
surrounded by towering brown and 
purple heather; hence, indeed, the 
name of the village, Ballyfree, being 
Irish for “the town of the heath.” 

At the upper end of this village, 
there lived a respectable lone woman 
named Honor Mitchell. Herhusband, 
old Jack Mitchell, although a poor 
man, had been a tidy and very tasty 
one, and contrived to keep his cabin 
in a state of cleanliness, which con- 
trasted favourably with those that 
stood scattered about. It was Jack 
himself who painted the door and 
window-sashes that “good serviceable 
brown.” It was he who clipped the 
hedge about the little garden, white- 
washed the wall beneath, and put up 
the gate into the potato plot in the 
rere ; he managed to get his humble 
residence a good coat of oaten straw 
thatch every third year. 

When Jack Mitchell died, his widow 
held on, for the agent had much con- 
sideration for her. 

But you must be introduced to the 
village a few years previous to the 
time to which our tale refers, and to 
some of the principal dramatis persona 
of this narrative. There was the little 
orphan, Cicely Grimes, who lived with 
Honor Mitchell ; she was universally 
loved by all the neighbours, and was 
called Cil for fondness. Poor little 
girl! her father had run away to 
America, and after a few days’ illness 
of fever, her mother died, and the little 
orphan was running with a wild and 
frightened cry from the hut where 
the dead lay, towards the village, 
when the first person she met was 
Honor Mitchell, who, between sobs 
and cries, ascertained from the child 
the calamity that had befallen her. 
Honor took the poor child into her 
house, and when her husband, Jack 
Mitchell, came home, he was only too 
happy to see the little outcast under 
his roof. 

Luke Farrell, the man of the village, 
was commonly called “the Banker of 
Ballyfree.” He was married and had 
one son, a handsomelad, Hugh Farrell, 


at this time about twelve or fourteen. 
His mother was a ‘sensible woman, 
whose greatest misfortune was her 
marriage with Luke. His temper 
rendered her life one of watchful in- 
quietude. Her principal anxiety, how- 
ever, was that little Hugh should get 
fair play in the way of learning. She 
feared from his father’s disposition 
that Hugh’s schooling was likely to 
be neglected as too costly a concern. 

Luke Farrell had his faults—they 
were neither few nor mild—but he 
was not altogether devoid of some 
feelings which did him credit ; and 
upon this occasion he acted sensibly ; 
nor can it be doubted that affection 
for his son was uppermost in his 
heart, upbrtiteetenline the uncon- 
trollable love of money which reigned 
within him. Luke had been a school- 
master for some years, and perhaps 
felt the value of knowledge too 
keenly to deny it to the only child he 
had ; but be all this as it may, when 
the subject was mentioned by his wife, 
instead of being met with a harsh 
denial such as she had anticipated, 
to her surpriseand delight, he cordially 
agreed with her ; in fact he had al- 
ready been speaking to Mr. Finley, 
the schoolmaster at the cross-roads, 
and had settled the matter, and Hugh 
was to slip over the mountain to 
school for the first time, on the Monday 
following. 

Luke Farrell was about forty-eight 
years of age. He was a tall, spare 
man, and much underlimbed for his 
height; there was something not 
Jleasant in his countenance—his fore- 
lend and brow hung heavily over a 
cunning and suspicious eye—not so 
much that you suspected it, as that 
you felt it suspected you. His nose 
was not cocked, and yet he had high 
cheek bones and wide nostrils, sineu- 
larly inconsistent with his forehead 
and eyebrows. His mouth was the 
most disagreeable feature in his face. 
There wasamalformation of the under 
jaw, which rendered it unpleasant to 
tent him speak, particularly if he 
addressed himself directly to your- 
self; his teeth grew promiscuously, 
and so close, that there appeared to 
be a double row in the front so com- 
pletely in the way of his tongue, as 
to render his articulation indistinct. 
He felt this, and had contracted a 
habit of rubbing the back of his hand 
across his mouth while he spoke, 
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which instead of hiding the defect, as 
it was intended to do, pointed it out 
the more. 

Luke Farrell was of no mean parts 
either, particularly in arithmetic and 
writing, but the unfortunate defect in 
his mouth was often the cause of a 
titter or a grin among the scholars, 
and caused him to become habitually 
irritable. When he gave up his school, 
which he did merely because of the 
ridicule brought upon him among his 
pupils by the defect mentioned, he had 
afew pounds—say forty—and he knew 
a girl that had about sixty ; and he 
was arithmetician enough to know 
that if he could put these sums to- 
gether they would make a hundred ; 
besides, he liked the girl, and had liked 
her for some time. The doubt was 
not, did she like him; no, but could 
she like him; he tried, and whether 
she did or not, I do not know—but 
Peggy M‘Nulty married him. Luke 
was a shrewd, money-loving, money- 
making man. He was bred and born 
in Ballyfree, and so was his father 
before him, from whom he inherited 
an interest in the best house in the 
village, and the kindest bit of land 
along the mountain’s foot. As has 
been hinted, his greatest fault was an 
inordinate love of putting money to- 
gether. This one absorbing thought 
mastered every better and warmer 
feeling of his nature. Having got 
hold of Peggy’s sixty pounds, and put 
it to his own forty, he considered how 
he could turn it to the best account. 

Having, in the first instance, so 
much ready money at command, it is 
not to be wondered at if he was some- 
times applied to by a distressed neigh- 
bour for a small loan, “until they 
could get that lock of oats thrashed,” 
or “until the pig would come round.” 
Luke Farrell was ready to oblige “the 
distressed neighbour” with a trifling 
loan, given upon the We O U of the 
said distressed neighbour, and another 
not so distressed, and generally for an 
amount one-third more than the sum 
lent. There was no interest at all 
paid, but the additional sum in consid- 
eration of which the loan was made, 

vas lumped at once with the We O U. 
He hada regular “sliding scale” upon 
which he made these loans, which 
varied according to the situation of 
the parties, and the risk attending the 
kindness. Thus, the loan of a pound 
broughtintohis pocket-booka We OU 


for one pound ten, payable at the end 
of three months ; two pounds brought 
one for three; three pounds, one for 
four pounds five; and so on, in pro- 
portion to the circumstances of the 
borrowers, up to five pounds, beyond 
which he did not like to go. In the 
case of part payments only being 
made when the date of payment ar- 
rived, the scale ran as follows:—A 
person whose debt was three pounds 
was allowed to let it stand as it was, 
by a payment of ten shillings in cash ; 
but if he was only able to hand out 
five shillings, he was obliged to give 
in a fresh We O U for three pounds 
six; and so in proportion as re- 
garded other sums. This was the 
system he had been working upon, 
from the time he brought his wife to 
Ballyfree to the day when Jack Mit- 
chell asked him for help to bury Nancy 
Grimes. He also kept a meal store, 
and gave meal to the distressed, from 
one stone to eight, upon usurious 
credit and good securities. And thus 
he came to be called “the Banker of 
Ballyfree.” 

It so happened, when Jack called 
in to Luke Farrell’s to make the col- 
lection, that he found the husband, 
wife, and boy, all at home. Luke 
was by no means a cold or harsh- 
spoken man; nor did he appear to 
want warmth of feeling upon any 
subject requiring ready sympathy, so 
long as words and a mere expression 
of kindliness were all he was called on 
to give ; but touch him on the subject 
of money, and the frost was a sudden, 
hard, black frost. 

“Luke,” said old Mitchell, after 
the customary salutations of the morn- 
ing had passed, “that poor woman 
who was down in the fever is dead ; 
she died this morning.” 

“Poor creature,” said Luke, “she 
did not last long ; [ wonder what will 
become of her poor little girl!” 

“Theneighbours must dosomething 
towards burying her,” said Jack ; 
“and I think a collection ought to be 
made to buy a coffin, and put her de- 
cently into the ground.” 

“Begging—always begging, Jack,” 
said the banker; “’tis but th’ other 
day you came here for an armful of 
dry straw for that same woman, and 
I gave it. I don’t see what right 
beggars have to be coming through the 
country, and dying under the hedges 
about our village, and then getting 
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themselves buried at the expense of 
any man who may happen to have a 
few shillings put together for ‘th’ 
agent.’ ” 

“Come, Mr. Farrell,” said Jack, 
“give us half-a-crown to begin with 
—that’s a good man.” 

“Half-a-crown! Why, then, Jack 
Mitchell, maybe you think ’m made 
of money. Half-a-crown! Where 
would I get half-a-crown? any trifle 
I have I can’t call my own till the 
rent’s paid; I believe you're fairly 
dramin’.” 

All this time Luke Farrell was 
passing half-crowns and tenpenny bits 
noiselessly through his fingers in his 
breeches pockets—feeling for a fip- 
penny bit! but he could not find one. 

“Come, Luke,” said old Jack, try- 
ing a touch of intimacy, when the 
dignity of Mr. had seemed to fail— 
“Come, Luke, give me half-a-crown ; 
‘ we all know you have it, you won't 
miss it; ’twill be a great help to us, 
and a good pattern to begin with.” 

Luke Farrell stealthily laid half-a- 
crown on the end of the black wooden 
chimney-piece, and put his elbow over 
it; his son, Hugh, saw him. 

“Come, Mr. Luke,” said old Jack, 
adding dignity and intimacy together, 
in a last hope of success, and modify- 
ing his demand to “give us more or 
less.” 

“Oall again, Jack,” said Luke, 
“after you go through the village, 
and let me see what others do, and 
Pll see if I can’t give you something 
towards her.” 

“Well, thank you, Mr. Farrell, 
thank you,” said old Jack, getting up 
and leaving the house. 

Luke Farrell was still dropping the 
half-crowns and tenpennies through 
his fingers in his pocket, but so gin- 
gerly as not to make a noise. Second 
thoughts struck him, when he heard 
Jack Mitchell’s steps departing from 
the door: what if any one in the vil- 
lage gave more than he had deter- 
mined on giving, he should advance, 
at least to the same amount, and old 
Jack Mitchell had a piece of copy 

aper and a stump of a pencil in his 
ed, to take down the names ; so he 
thought, upon consideration, that it 
would be best to compromise the 
chances, and give a tenpenny bit at 
once ; and with this intention he fol- 
lowed old Mitchell down the lane. 

“Here, Jack,” said he, “there’s no 
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use in being hard-hearted ; it’s what I 
never could be, and it’s quite right 
that poor woman should be buried de- 
cently, and as soon as possible ; here’s 
a tenpenny bit towards her coffin. 
Tis all I can afford to give, and ’tis 
all I will give, I swear to you, so 
you need’nt come back to me, let you 
be short or not—now, mind that, 
Jack; here’s two pence over and above 
for the poor little girl ; God help her.” 

“T’ll put the coppers to the ten- 
penny bit, Luke, and make a shilling 
of it, towards the coffin ; ’twill look 
better, Mr. Farrell,” said Jack. 

“No,” said Luke, “yow'll do no 
such thing ; didn’t I swear to you I’'d 
give nomore towards it ; the two pence 
is for the little girl, and nothing 
else.” 

“ Here, Luke, dear,” said Jack, hand- 
ing him back the two pence ; “*‘ Colleen 
a mitthol’ won’t want your hapence, 
with the blessing of God.” 

Luke took the two pence, dropped 
them into his pocket, over the half- 
crowns, and turned in through a gap 
to his farm. 

It happened that Luke Farrell found 
one thing or another upon the farm 
that caught his attention and occu- 
pied his time until it was late in the 
afternoon, and as he had relieved his 
mind and conscience by a liberal act 
almost the first thing after breakfast 
that morning, he was in good humour 
with himself, and pleased with every 
thing he met as he went on from field 
to field. Luke Farrell returned to his 
home well pleased with himself, and 
inclined to be so with others; and 
although his was an ugly smile, it was 
always welcome, for it indicated that 
money was not uppermost in his 
thoughts for the moment. 

In his hurry after old Jack Mitchell 
in the morning, he forgot the half- 
crown which he had laid on the end 
of the chimney-piece. About an hour 
after he was gone, when Mitchell was 
returning from his mission, young 
Hugh Farrell was standing at the 
door. His mother was sitting on a 
deal-bottomed chair in the shade of 
the house, mending a pair of stock- 
ings for Hugh, who leaned against 
the jamb of the door, with his legs 
crossed. 

“Well, Jack,” said Mrs. Farrell, 
looking at him over her specs, as he 
came by, “what success have you had ? 
Good, I hope.” 
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“Oh, pretty good, Mrs. Farrell; but 
I'm afraid I’m short still.” 

“Did you see Luke since?” said she. 

“Oh, yes, he followed me down the 
lane that time.” 

“Did he give you any thing towards 
it, Jack?’ 

“Oh, next to nothing, I may say— 
next to nothing; he’s a hard man 
where money’s concerned, Mrs. Far- 
rell, although he ¢s your husband,” 
and he was moving on. 

“Stop where you are a moment, 
Mr. Mitchell,” said Hugh, and he 
darted into the house. While he was 
away, Mrs. Farrell slipped a “ fip- 
penny” into Jack Mitchell’s hand, 
saying, “there, Jack, I couldn’t give 

ou that this morning while he was 
1ere himself; he doesn’t know I had 
it.” 

“ Here, Mr. Mitchell, is half-a-crown 
I got on the chimney-piece, I think it 
was intended for you,” said Hugh, 
putting it into his hand. 

“Well done, Hughy, my boy; Pll 
a your name down for this,” said 
Jack, opening out his slip of paper, 
and touching his tongue with the end 
of his pencil. 

Mrs. Farrell looked at her son, much 
distressed, and old Mitchell, thanking 
them, hastened down the lane. 

“Hugh,” said his mother, drawing 
him over to her, and leaning the boy 
up against her bosom, “you're a kind 
good boy, and God grant what you did 
may not get you blame; if I knew 
what you were about, ’d have said 
‘don’t’ in time to stop you, but I 
couldn’t take the money out of the 
old man’s hand.” 

It was late in the afternoon before 
Luke Farrell made his appearance, 
looking pleased and happy. 

“That's a fine day, Peggy,” said he, 
“blessed be God, and every thing looks 
well.” 

“Tt is, indeed, Luke, dear,” said 
Peggy ; “its well when we are con- 
tented and thankful for the mercies 
we have, instead of longing for them 
that we haven't.” 

Luke Farrell was a sharp man, and 
he conceived that this was meant to 
convey that he was avaricious. Ugly 
as his smile had been, Peggy was 
sorry to see it vanish. 

“We have great reason to be thank- 
ful, Luke, dear,” she continued, “for 
we have plenty of every thing, and 
something to spare.” 
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“You seem down somehow, Peggy; 
what’s the matter with you; you 
shouldn’t be down, woman; we have 
plenty of every thing, and every thing 
is thriving; cheer up, I say, every 
thing is bright.” 

“Bright with us, Luke, indeed ; but 
I was thinking of that poor creature 
that died this morning, and what in 
the world will become of the poor 
little colleen, and she so young.” 

“Oh, as to the poor woman, I gave 
a help this morning to bury her, and 
others, no doubt, will do the same; 
but, as to the little girl, I suppose she 
must do as her mother did before her, 
and what she was brought up to—beg 
through the world, and be Puried at 
the cost of her neighbours, wherever 
she chooses to die.”’ 

Luke having thus delivered himself, 
entered the house, and sat upon the 
nearest chair. They followed him in, 
and Hugh got ready to tell the truth, 
for he knew the money would soon be 
missed. 

“It’s a hard tax upon people that’s 
neither kith nor kin to her,” said 
Luke, rising up and going towards 
the chimney-piece. ‘“ Hallo !” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ where’s the half-crown I 
left here this morning ; faith, maybe 
it’s what I shoved it into this open 
between the wood and the wall, with 
my elbow, for I went out in a hurry. 
Get me the chisel and the hammer, 
Hugh ; [ll soon get it, and a nail or 
two will set all right again.” 

“T—I—took,” the mother was be- 
ginning— 

“No, you didn’t. I took it, father, 
and gave it to old Mitchell towards 
Nancy Grimes’s funeral,” said Hugh, 
firmly. 

“You young pickpocketrascal, how 
dare you touch it? How dare you 
touch it, I say, you pilfering, stealin 
young robber, you !” and Luke Farrel 
took his son by the soft flat part of 
the ear. “ How dare you touch it, I 
say, you young ruftian,’ and he gave 
him a good pull, and took hold of the 
other ear. 

“Oh, Luke—Luke, dear,” the mo- 
ther began, but was interrupted by 
her passionate husband. 

“Hold your tongue, woman; do 
you want me to let him turn robber, 
and thief, and pickpocket, without 
checking him? I’m ashamed of you, 
Pegyy. How dare you touch it, I say, 
sir {” 
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“ Father,” said the boy, “I beg 
your pardon; I thought you put it 
there for Jack Mitche ], and he told 
me you gave him nothing, and I 
thought you forgot it, and would not 


be angry. 

“He lied, the old beggar; I did 
give him as much as I could afford, 
and more. You had no business to 
touch it. Did you think I could af- 
ford to give half-a-crown to bury a 
beggar ? How da-a-re you touch it, 
I say ;’ and he twisted both his ears 
until they were crimson red, 

The boy did not cry, but looked his 
father in the face. 

“ Father,” said he, “ you promised 
me half-a-crown long ago, when I 
went to school, if I was a good boy at 
the end of twelve months, and learned 
my book well. Let that half-crown 
lie against this one, and don’t beat 
me.” 

“Worse and worse, you young 
rascal ; you want to put it on that 
now, do you? You were to bea good 
boy, and well you have proved your- 
self worthy of it by ilies your fa- 
ther when his back was turned. You 
young pickpocket ; you'll never be fit 
for any thing else, that’s more. You 
young scoundrel, [’ll turn you out of 
the house; and a good riddance I'll 
have of you. I suppose I’m robbed 
right and left by you; but I'll keep 
you no longer, you thieving brat ; how 
dare you take it, I say?” and he 
twisted his ears till they were like 
thumb-ropes. 

The boy never winced. 

“T never took a penny before, fa- 
ther, in all my life,” said he. 

“How do I know that, you young 
robber? Them that would rob woul 
lie ; but I'll tell you what it is,” and 
he twisted his ears again, “ Ill have 
done with you this day. Another 
hour [’ll not harbour a robber in my 
house. Another meal of mine you'll 
never eat. Look here, young man,” 
he added. “Do you see that,’ pulling 
a five-pound note out of his pocket, 
and holding it towards hisson. “Take 
that, and begone, you young ruftian. 
Take it to the city, where you'll have 
fair play for yourfingers. The master- 
pickpocket will perfect you in your 
trade for less than half the vr 
for you'll be an apt scholar, and he 
won't have much trouble. Take it, 
and be off with you, I say,” and he 
thrust it into the boy’s hand. 
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With the rapidity of lightning the 
boy thrust the note into the fire, 
where, ere the father could rescue it, 
it was nothing but a thin black film. 

This was the climax to Hugh’s 
destiny. Enraged beyond control, the 
father lifted a light stick which lay in 
the corner, and with all his force 
struck his son right and left across 
the face, raising thick red welts upon 
his cheeks, and then laid it heavy 
upon his back and sides. Hugh did 
not quail; and Luke Farrell, in- 
furiated more by his calm humility 
than he would have been by the most 
forcible resistance, seized him by the 
collar, and, with a mighty swing, 
pitched the poor boy out upon the 
pavement, shut the door, locked it, 
and sat down upon a chair. 

Peggy Farrell fainted. She knew 
her son; young as his heart was, she 
knew it. 

Luke Farrell, roused to exertion, 
bathed his wife’s temples in cold 
water, opened the door, and looked 
out. 

As soon as Mrs. Farrell had re- 
covered, she said, “Luke, I am sorry 
you were so harsh with Hugh ; he’s 
a high-spirited boy, and he won’t 
come back.” 

“T fear he will, the young rascal,” 
said Luke ; “he knows a trick worth 
two of that ; but I won’t let him;” 
and he went to the door and looked 
out again. 

“TI think he’s gone into the hag- 
gard,” he said, “and he may stay 
there ; Pll warrant he'll be stealin 
in to his supper, the young robber ; 
hope he’ll repent before he shows his 
face again—after burning my five- 
pound note.” 

“Luke! Luke! I think you have 
greater cause to repent of what you 
have done, than that poor boy. He 
did not think he was doing wrong; 
he thought you left it there for Jack 
Mitchell ; indeed he did; and recol- 
lect all the names you called him. 
’*Twould be enough tosay all you did, 
and tear his poor ears in that way, to 
say nothing of the manner in which 
you beat him, if he took it out of your 
desk in the dark.” 

“Well, well, maybe so; ’twill do 
him no harm at all. events to stop 
abroad for a while, till he thinks of 
himself. You know he was wrong, 
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Farrell was not a man whose disposi- 
tion would have prompted him to 
sacrifice a five-pound note, even to 
attain the object of securing himself 
from future robbery, or of getting rid 
of the expense of his son as a member 
of the family. The first he did not 
believe or dread, and I will do him 
the justice to say, that he would not 
have been a party to the second, to 
save the hale sum he had already 
accumulated from the river or the 
flames. It was a mere outburst of 
assion, and he never intended that 
is son should act upon it. He did 
not, however, anticipate the result of 
his heartless and cruel suggestion, 
which had roused him so completely 
beyond control. 
ugh Farrell, when he was thrown 
out upon the street, and heard the 
key turned in the door behind him, 
rose up, ran at full speed down the 
lane, got out upon the road, and turn- 
ing to the left, continued his speed 
towards Dublin. He dropped not a 
tear; he uttered not a word during 
that long dark night—dark to him. 

Evening came; night came; and 
morningcame; but Hugh Farrell came 
not. 

I am not going to describe what 
the father’s feelings were, or what 
were the mother’s, as days, weeks, 
and months passed by, and no tidings 
were heard of her boy; or how, when 
days, weeks, and months had multi- 
plied into years, she drooped and 
died, without her eyes being blessed, 
or her heart relieved by a sight of 
him before she departed. Luke Far- 
rell was left a lone and hated man, 
whose sole companion was burning 
remorse. Did he alter his course of 
life ? No, he went on lending, lending, 
and taking higher interest for his 
money. 

This continued for some time, when 
he suddenly determined to lend no 
more—to remain at Ballyfree only 
until he collected the money which 
was already out, sell his interest in 
his house and land, and then quit the 
place for ever. 

There was a public house at the 
cross-roads near which Mr. Finley 
kept his school, and on an evening in 
the beginning of December, two bro- 
thers, Daniel and John Costelloe, 
were sitting in an upper room—they 
were sitting stradlegs upon a form 
facing each other, with half a pint 


of whiskey in a noseless jug, and a 
glass witha bell mouth between them. 

“What’s the matter with him of 
late, Dan? he’ll lend no more, and he 
never stopped at a worse time for us; 
they say he’s fretting about the boy.” 

“ Never mind, we'll try him; get it 
we must, or Micky will be apt to go 
in the wrong ship, if he doesn’t swing; 
we must work a ten-pound note out 
of him at the very least—the old 
miser.” 

“Tdoubtit. Billy Maher wanted to 
get three pounds from him a Sunday 
last, and he wouldn’t giveit, although 
he offered himself and his first cousin, 
Frank Kinnealy, a man with fine 
stacks of corn, to join him in a We O. 
He says he'll lend no more, but gather 
in what’s due; they say, too, that he 
means to sell his houldin’ and go to 
America in hopes of finding his son.” 

However, having finished the half 
pint, they left, determined upon ask- 
ing Luke Farrell for the loan of ten 
pounds. There was a friend of theirs 
who wished to go to the West, for 
fear he would be sent to the East, and 
funds were requisite. 

Luke Farrell was sitting, on the 
following day, at a little rickety table, 
with a box of papers before him, when 
he heard a double step coming to the 
door ; he shut down the lid of the box, 
locked it, and wheeled round on his 
chair facing the fire. Dan and John 
Costelloe came in. 

“Mr. Farrell,” said Dan, “we're 
come to you for the loan of a trifle of 
money.” 

“You needn’t, then,” said Luke, 
“for [ll lend no more.” 

“Well, but tosarve a neighbour, Mr. 
Farrell; you’re sure of your money 
with us, you know.” 

“T don’t doubt that at all, boys; but 
I don’t intend to lend any more; I'll 
never enjoy a penny of what I have— 
I can’t.” 

“Why, then, we’d give you good 
security, Mr. Farrell, dear, and a trifle 
over and above what you used to 
charge, and we’re at a great short.” 

Luke Farrell’s ear drank in the 
words “something over and above.” 

“Wewant ten pounds, Mr. Farrell.” 

“Well, and if I was to break 
through my rule from a wish to serve 
you, boys, what would you be willing 
to put in the WeOU; and whowould 
you get to join in it?’ 

“Well, Mr. Farrell, as we want the 
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money very. much, and as.a great deal 
depends upon it, we'll put it in for 
fourteen pounds. Come, now, you 
haven’t a word to say.’ 

“T have plenty, Dan Costelloe. I'll 
quit lending money; it may have 
brought me a few pounds in as many 
years ; but Dan, rh quit, I tell you, 
it didn’t bring me luck—look at me.” 

“Tt won’t be so, Mr. Farrell, and 
this is the last time we'll ever ask 
you. Come, we’ll do the decent thing 
and make it for fifteen, until the price 
for the seed oats comes round. Here 
John, take the paper out of your hat.” 

“Not so fast, boys, I have paper 
enough of my own; if I do this, ’twill 
be the last time I'll ever lend a pound; 
recollect I said that, Dan po John 
Costelloe; Tl never lend another 
pound while I live, so nobody need 
ask me. You must get some one to 
join you, for you’re co-partners, living 
on the same land.” 

“Our neighbour, Michael Carney, 
will join us,” said John. 

“He'll do very well, he was always 
regular himself, and I haven’t his 
name in my papers now at all; it’s a 
mere matter of form, for you'll never 
ask him to pay a farthing of it !” 

“Never, never,” said they in a 
breath, “ you may be sure of that.” 

Luke Farrell then opened his box 
again and wrote out a “We OU” 
for fifteen pounds, payable in three 
months, in due form, ruling three 
strokes for names at the foot, and told 
them to go for Michael Carney, and 
that he’d see if he could make out as 
much as they wanted before they 
came back. 

“T think that man’s a prophet,” 
said Dan, when they were fairly out 
of hearing. 

“He told some truth,” said John, 
“or I misdoubt me very much.” 

They hastened on to Michael Car- 
ney’s and brought him back to Luke 
Farrell’s, where they all three signed 
the document, and the Costelloes got 
ten pounds, consisting of notes, silve er, 
and copper; for Luke wished it to 
appear that there was some difficulty 
in making out so large a sum. 

In the following spring Luke Far- 
rell sold the interest in his house and 
farm, for which he got a ready pur- 
chaser. He gave up possession early 
in March, and took a spare room in 
Honor Mitchell’s house for the short 
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time he intended to remain in Bally- 
free. 

Dan Costelloe was one day about 
this time planting potatoes in the 
garden, at the end of his house, when 
Luke Farrell walked up to the door. 

Dan threw down the loy at once, 
and came round to meet him. 

“Welcome, Mr. Farrell, welcome.” 

Now, Luke Farrell was of all others 
the very man that Dan Costelloe 
wanted to get into chat with, and that 
without seemingly seeking to do so; 
and this opportunity he afterwards 
called a “godsend.” 

““Welcome, Mr. Farrell,’ repeated 
Dan, taking an old red cotton hand- 
kerchief out of the crown of his hat, 
and wiping his forehead, “won't you 
come in and sit down.” 

“ Why then, no, Dan, I thank you; 
I'll just sit here for a minute, for I 
only want a word with you.” And 
he sat down on a stone seat at one 
side of the door. 

“ An’ welcome ; or twenty words if 
you plase, Mr. Farrell. Can I do any 
thing for you, for, if I can, it’s I that 
ought ?”’ 

“A trifle, Dan, I hope. You see I 
must go into S—— to-morrow, and, 
as I sold off every thing, you know I 
have no horse of my own, and I 
thought, maybe, I'd ask you for the 
loan of your beast to-morrow. Id 
think very little of walking it, Dan, 
but I want to get in before two o'clock, 
and I may have some delay, and 
would be late back, so I just came 
over to see if the beast would be idle 
to-morrow. I don’t believe you began 
to plough yet.” 

“An’ if I did itself, Mr. Farrell, 
I'd take a hundred horses from the 
plough sooner than see you at a short. 
Oh, deathan'ages, yes, to be sure, 
to he sure ; and a hundred thousand 
welcomes, and why not. Oh, yes, to 
be sure.” 

All this time Dan Costelloe was 
drawing the first finger and thumb 
of his right hand from the backs of 
his jaws to the point of his chin, 
making a rough gritty noise upon his 
stiff grizzly beard. I suppose the sen- 
sation was not very pleasant, for he 
soon changed the motion and began 
to make a cherry of his lip; he was 
thinking. 

“Athen, Mr. Farrell,” said he, look- 
ingup off his thoughts, “they say we’re 
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oin’ to lose you. Is that the case ? 
evil a one in the townsland that 
wouldn’t be very sorry for you.” 

“Thank you, Dan, thank you ; but 
I’m not going to leave you yet a bit. 
I have some business in S—— to-mor- 
row, but I'll come back, Dan; [ll 
come back for certain. Maybe I'd be 
leaving you about the days of May.” 

“Oh, I know, Mr. Farrell. You'll 
be going to the bank, I’ll engage, and, 
upon my faith, your right enough ; 
this is no place to be keeping money, 
except a trifle; and you don’t want 
much about you, now that you don’t 
mane to lend any more.” 

“To tell you the truth, Dan, you’re 
right. I think it’s not proper to be 
keeping the trifle I have in cash in 
the house in this lonely place.” 

“Indeed, an’ you’re right, Mr. Far- 
rell, there’s no knowing what tempta- 
tion it id be, if it was known that you 
got paid for your farm, and got in the 
most of what was due, besides the 
sale of your farming utensils, and 
your little sticks of furniture. Why, 
Mr. Farrell, you can’t have less than 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty 
pounds, I may say, in your pocket 
this minute, for it’s better even there 
than in the house.” 

“No, not so much, Dan; not so 
much as that ; but, about the horse?’ 

“Sure I said if I had a hundred 
horses you'd be welcome to them, and 
so you should; let me see—this is 
Thursday. I was for town myself a 
Saturday. I have a couple of vessels 
of butter for the market, and I'll be 
putting him to the car; one day can 
make no differ, Mr. Farrell, and you 
can sit up, and welcome. John and 
Tl be going in ; you can come with 
us; we ll take care of you, never fear. 
’T will be better than going your lone, 
and the horse couldn’t well go in the 
two days.” 

“Thank you, Dan; it will do very 
well. I wonder,” he added, “is 
Jemmy M‘Govern’s horse idle.” 

“Oh, M‘Govern’s horse fell yester- 
day and smashed himself to pieces. 
His knees is tied up with meal and 
wather,” said Dan Costelloe. 

“Well, Dan, I believe it is better 
to go with you on Saturday.” 

Notwithstanding Dan Costelloe’s 
kindness, Farrell strolled carelessly 


in the evening to James M‘Govern’s, 
to ask about his horse, thinking the 
story about his having smashed his 
knees might be exaggerated. He met 
nobody about the place. The stable 
door was open, and, hearing the 
crunching of a horse eating hay, he 
turned in to satisfy himself. The 
horse stopped chewing, looked round, 
and “listened” at him. Dan Costelloe 
had told him the truth. 

It was much later than the hour 
settled upon before Dan Costelloe 
called at Luke Farrell’s, on Saturday 
morning, and he was ‘ready waiting. 
His seneenee pam were buttoned 
tight, and the blue shooting coat but- 
toned over them. 

“Why, then, what kept you, Dan ? 
I’m afraid we'll be late enough,” said 
Luke. 

“'There’s a shoe loose on the mare,” 
said Dan, “and I sent for that fellow, 
Murneen, to drive a few nails in it, 
but, bad cess to him, he’s away at a 
funeral. Come, up with you, Mr. 
Farrell, we'll get a couple of nails in 
it at M‘Gurk’s, upon the road. John’s 
gone across the mountain. He'll be 
at the stile before us.” 

Luke Farrell did not like the delay, 
but he thought the less objection he 
now made the better, so he got up, 
and away they drove. 

That night, about eleven o’clock, 
the horse and car were brought home 
by a man named Thomas M‘Dermott, 
brother tothe friend for whom the Cos- 
telloes borrowed the money. Having 
put up the horse, he took the foot- 
path across the mountain again, late 
as it was, and returned with Dan 
and John Costelloe in about an hour 
after. 

Luke Farrell did not return with 
them, and the next day they gave 
out that he took the late coach for 
Dublin, on his way to America. In 
about ten days afterwards Mr. Finley, 
the schoolmaster, received a letter 
from Mr. Farrell from Liverpool, 
which, if there were any persons in 
the village who had the curiosity to 
ask, or in any way to doubt, whether 
Luke Farrell had really gone to 
America or not, was sufficient to an- 
swer all such questions, and allay 
their doubts. 
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I was sitting in my room one sul- 
try afternoon in the end of August, 
with my whole paraphernalia for fly- 
tying before me. I knew where two 
or three very large trout had been 
basking in the sun all day, wagging 
their broad tails, and dropping down 
a few yards with the stream, and 
then working up again to the same 
point, sucking down every black 
midge that touched the surface of 
the water. I knew that they would 
rise freely after sunset, and [ was in 
the act of tying a small black fly with 
silver twist and a stare’s wing when a 
knock came to the door—there were 
two women below stairs who wanted 
to see me. 

Presently I heard a distressed step 
upon the stairs; an elderly woman 
entered, and, making a low curtesy, 
said she wanted to trouble my honour. 

“ Well, mam, may I ask your name, 
and what may be your business ?” 

“You're the Chief, sir, aren’t you?’ 
she said. 

“Yes, mam, I’m the Chief.” 

““My name’s Honor Mitchell, sir,” 
said she, “ widow of old Jack Mitchell 
of Ballyfree. I came to lay the truth 
before you, and sure you'll do what 
you like when you hear it.” 

“Perhaps not ; but I'll do what I 
can, at all events, if I can be of use 
—let me hear what you have to say.” 

Honor Mitchell proceeded to give 
me a hurried sketch of Luke Farrell, 
that he had lodged for some short 
time in her house, and how, about 
four months previously he had left 
Ballyfree in company with Dan and 
John Costelloe, and had never after- 
wards been seen or heard of. She 
heard that Mr. Finley, the school- 
master, got a letter from him from 
Liverpool, and she believed there 
were several had seen it, and this 
had satisfied their minds; but she 
never felt quite sure about it, for he 
had left a box full of papers behind 
him which he was always very care- 
ful of, and kept it locked and hid 
awayunderhisbed. “I keptitsafe,” 
she continued, “and said nothing 
about it to man or mortial ever since, 
hopin’ every day to hear from Mr, 
Farrell about it, for he knew well I 
could read : many’s the paper I wit- 
nessed for him ; but I doubt the poor 


man will ever write another scroul, 
for, no later than yesterday, the 
little colleen overheard a conversation 
about the same papers, and there was 
a word thrown in now and then that 
must have meant poor Luke, and 
that gives me trouble on his account ; 
but it’s well the little girl heard what 
she did, and I lost no time in bring- 
in’ in the papers to your honour for 
safety.” 

‘“* Have you any good reason,” said 
I, “to suppose that Luke Farrell 
was unfairly dealt with ?” 

“Sure your honour will hear what 
Cil has to say, and you’ll know better 
than I can as to that. I know that 
he had upwards of a hundred pounds 
in his pocket the morning he left 
Ballyfree.” 

Mrs. Mitchell then called up Cil. 
The child appeared rather sun-burnt 
than originally of a dark cast; she 
had a remarkably clear tinge of skin. 
Her hair was raven black, and her 
teeth uncommonly white and well 
set; while her eyes were of a bright 
brown—busy and intelligent. Find- 
ing that what she had to say was of 
great importance, I took out some 
paper, and requested her to repeat 
it slowly, while I wrote it down. 

She stated that on the previous af- 
ternoon Honor Mitchell sent her to 
Michael Brennan’s public-house at 
the cross-roads, about a mile from 
Ballyfree, for one or two little mat- 
ters. There was no person at home 
but Mrs. Brennan. When she had 
got what she wanted she was coming 
away, but as she came to the door 
she saw Dan and John Costelloe 
walking up the road, and she turned 
back. She said to Mrs. Brennan that 
she hoped they’d pass by as she would 
not like them to see her, for John 
Costelloe thought to make free with 
her once before, and threatened .the 
next time he met her he would not 
let her off so easy. She went be- 
hind the door hoping they would 
pass, but they came into the shop, 
and she heard Dan tell Mrs. Brennan 
to bring them up half a pint of 
whiskey. This frightened her very 
much, for she had no way of escape ; 
but seeing the shutter of a prese-bed 
lying open against the wall in the far 
corner of the room, she had just time 
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to dart in behind it. There she stood 
breathless with terror ; she could not 
see them, but could hear every word 
they said. Dan Costelloe began : 

“IT wonder what keeps Tom; he’s 
behind time. Look there, ’tis near 
three o'clock ; and half-past two was 
the hour.” 

“Pshaw! man, that old turnip of 
his isn’t worth a pin; I often told 
you to part it and get a decent one. 
I wouldn’t keep it. Dan—mind my 
words—part it, or it may bring you 
into trouble yet.” 

“No, faith, John; that’s where I'd 
be a fool. ‘Tis safer with me than if 
I parted it; sure I don’t put it in my 
pocket wanst a quarter, and wouldn't 
now but for I fixed half-past two for 
Tom.” 

“Well, Dan, if it fell to me, I'd 
sink it in the lough, or throw it over 
the rocks after him, sooner than I'd 
be keeping it. Take my advice! I 
suppose Tom will soon be here now ; 
but what do you mean to do, Dan !” 

“To do! Why, to get hold of the 
papers, to be sure, at any risk. I'll 
warrant there’s money along with 
them; he never left himself that 
bare, for you know he meant to come 
back. The papers—the papers, I say ; 
and all that’s in the house belonging 
to him.” 

“She won’t give them up, Dan; 
she’s as stout as a bull.’ 

“Won't she! athen maybe she 
won't! faith, and if she doesn’t she 
might do worse, John. We might 
send her the short cut to America, 
after Luke ; eh, Jack, my boy?” 

“No, Dan, you won't do any such 

Just then the door opened, and 
another man came in; = did not 
know his voice, but the Costelloes 
called him Tom. Dan asked him 
what kept him, and he said he was 
full time enough. Dan told him that 
they were going to take away any 
papers belonging to Luke Farrell they 
could find in Honor Mitchell’s house 
a Sunday night ; that he might depend 
upon it there was money in the box 
where the papers were, and that he 
should have his share, if he’d come. 
He replied, “that they ought to let 
well enough alone ; they had done 
enough already, and if his advice was 
taken, they'd never look after papers 
or money, or any thing else; if they 
did, to mind what he said, they'd be 








sorry for it but once, and that would 
be all the days of their lives.” Dan 
said, “if the young chap ever comes 
home, he may be down on all them 
that didn’t pay up, and find out or 
suspect something. I’m for the 
papers, boys; I know we'll be apt to 
get some money along with them.” 

She remained quiet for. several 
minutes, until Mrs. Seoanen came and 
told her they were gone clear off. She 
then went home as fast as she could, 
and told it all to Mrs. Mitchell—- 
“and we only waited,” interrupted 
that old dame, “ until it was dark, to 
lock up the house, your honour, and 
come away with our lives, and we 
brought the papers with us ; and 
there’s the box, for all the world as 
Luke Farrell left it the last morning 
he set eyes on Ballyfree.” 

I sent Mrs. Mitchell to a lodging 
house hard by, rode over to a neigh 
bouring magistrate, and told him the 
whole story; he fixed the following 
day to meet two or three other magis- 
trates, to examine the woman, and 
consult on what steps ought to be 
taken. I ascertained at the bank that 
there was upwards of four hundred 
and eighty pounds lying to the credit 
of Luke Farrell, with one half year's 
interest some time overdue, and un 
demanded. Luke Farrell had not 
called at the bank, or lodged any 
money at the time that he left Bally 
free with tie Costelloes. For soine 
years past, and until the last gale was 
due, he had been very punctual and 
regular in drawing the interest, and 
relodging it, with some addition from 
his pocket. 

The magistrates met and re-examined 
the girl, and a warrant was made out 
on the spot for the arrest of the Cos- 
telloes. 

The box was then opened. It con- 
tained a heterogeneous collection of 

vapers—old promissory notes and 


Ve O U's, partly paid up; lists of 


persons who owed small sums; lists 
of rates of bonuses to be added to the 
sums lent, according to the amount, 
in an extraordinary tabular form ; 
memorandums or bank receipts for 
lodgments, with the amount of in- 
terest drawn and added. There was 
a sum of fourteen pounds in bank 
notes and silver, and last of all, there 
was a short will, without date, written 
in a large clear hand, to the following 
effect : 
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“In the name of God, Amen. I, 
Luke Farrell, of Ballyfree, having all 
my senses about me, make this my 
first and last will and testiment, that 
is to say, I leave all the money which 
lies in my name in the bank at S——, 
to my only son, Hugh Farrell, if he 
be still alive, and if he be dead, for 
the which may God forgive me, I 
leave all the said money to the Right 
Rev. Dr. ——, in trust, to be disposed 
of in charitable purposes, and for the 
good of the holy and true Church, 
provided it be satisfactorily proved to 
the said Right Rev. Dr. —— that 
my said son, Hugh Farrell, be actu- 
ally dead, and died unmarried, or 
without leaving lawful wife or chil- 
dren. And if the said Hugh Farrell 
should leave a lawful wife or children, 
they shall be entitled to all the said 
money.” 

Having replaced the papers in the 
box, I took the warrant, and proceeded 
to apprehend the Costelloes. 

I left my quarters at midnight, and 
arrived at Ballyfree before the first 
pale streak of approaching day be- 
trayed the dawn. The village lay in 
deep and silent sleep—not even a 


watchful cur was heard to growl as 


we stole towards the Costelloes’ house. 

When I knocked and demanded 
admittance, Daniel Costelloe at once 
got up, and opened the door; they 
were both at home. 

We instituted a most minute search 
in the house and on the premises, in 
expectation of finding something be- 
longing to Luke Farrell—the watch, 
for instance, which he was known to 
have carried, but no such thing, nor 
did we find any money beyond seven- 
teen pence in Dan’s tobacco box. 

I returned home with my prison 
ers. We came over the mountain by 
the pathway. It was a beautiful 
morning: the purple tops of the 
mountains were beginning to acknow- 
ledge the golden tinge of a glorious 
sunrise, while portions of the valleys 
were still clothed with the white 
shroud of a dense fog, through which 
the corn fields showed dimly, with 
stooks magnified into twice their real 
size, and, in some instances, the broad 
yellow surface of the flat uncut corn 
hung heavy with excess of dew, 
through which the “red poppies 
eR with corn flowers heavenly 
slue.” Across the hill came, first, a 
solitary crow, with slow and steady 
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wing—then came another, and an- 
other—then four or five—then too 
many to count before they got mixed 
in their flight and had passed by— 
then the whole army—they had fixed 
upon the district of Ballyfree for that 
morning’s occupation. The cobwebs 
were all visible in various shapes and 
forms, composed of fairy strings of al- 
most invisible pearls—like Lilliputian 
lace patterns hung in a monster shop 
—gsome were like the crowns for baby’s 
caps, starred out from a tiny circle in 
the centre and edged round with silver 
fringe, others were like long pieces of 
narrow lace that might be sold by the 
yard, hanging in festoons from the 
point of one heather-bell to another. 
When I read, not very long ago, of the 
crochet work done by Dickens’ spider 
I thought of the cobwebs I saw on 
that morning. Talk of French flowers, 
indeed! I tell you the most beautiful 
and expensive variety they ever pos- 
sessed could not bear comparison with 
that sprig of broken heath upon yon 
bank, or even with that common 
lover's daisy lying across the path. 

About two o’clock that day the pri- 
soners were brought before the magis- 
trates and examined separately ; they 
both had the same story: that they 
had given Luke Farrell a seat on their 
car to S——, where he parted them, 
saying he wanted to go to the bank to 
lodge a trifle of money. “No,” said 
Dan to him, “ but to draw it all out 
and take it with you.” “ No,” he re- 
plied, “T’m not such a fool, ’twill be 
safer where it is, Pl take but a trifle 
with me, and have the rest to the good 
when I come back again and bring 
Hugh with me, with the blessing of 
God.” John said he met him again, 
later in the day, and that he said he 
was going to start by the coach for 
Dublin, on his way to Liverpool, and 
from that to America. 

Matt Finley, the schoolmaster, was 
examined and produced the letter. It 
hore the Liverpool and Dublin post- 
marks, besides that of the country 
post town of the district, and was as 
follows: 


“Dear Mat.--This comes to you hop- 
ing to find you in good health, as it leaves 
me at present, thank God for it. I made 
no delay inS the day I left Ballyfree, 
but came onto Dublin by thenight coach, 
I didn’t wish to fret the neighbours by 
saying I would not come back, or by 
taking my leave of them, for they were 
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all very partial to me, particularly the 
Costelloes, who were my best friends. I 
never let on to the Costelloes that I was 
going until the coach was almost ready 
to start, when I met John on the bridge 
and told him ; indeed he cried likea child, 
and wanted me to wait till May, but I 
couldn't. Give my love to Honor Mit- 
chell and the Costelloes, and M‘Govern, 
tell Billy Carney not to fret about the 
trifle that he was behind, he’s welcome 
to it, and any other of the neighbours 
that was short. We had a very stormy 
voyage from Dublin to here. This is a 
very large town entirely. or city I believe 
T should call it. The ships in the river 
is as thick as the heath upon the moun- 
tain behind Tim Fennelly’s, there are so 
many masts. I sail on Friday in a ship 
called the Erin go bragh, she’s a very 
fine ship, bigger than your school-house 
a great deal, she’s bound for New York, 
where I'll be with the blessing they say 
in three weeks. You know I’m gone to 
look for Hugh, or nothing would make 
me leave Ballyfree. I hope, Dear Mat, 
this will find you well, and all inquiring 
friends, but as I had some time to spare 
before I sail, and as you know its no 
trouble to me to write, I thought I'd let 
you know where I am, that your mind 
may be easy about me, as I came away 
without so much as ‘bannacth lath,’ par- 
ticularly the Costelloes, who were my 
best friends, tell them not to be uneasy, 
as I'll never forget their kindness to me 
the day I left them, and Thomas M‘Der- 
mott, though he doesn't belong to Bally - 
free, but I saw him once or twice, and 
he’s a decent well behaved boy. Dear 
Mat, I remain your loving friend, 


** LUKE FARRELL. 


**P.S.—Dear Mat, tell the neighbours 
not to be uneasy about me, particularly 
the Costelloes. I hopeJemmy M‘Govern’s 
horse is better.” 


Finley swore positively that it was 
all in Luke Farrell’s handwriting, 
with which he was well acquainted ; 
so did one or two others, and, after a 
consultation upon the whole case, the 
evidence being quite insufficient to 
detain them, the Costelloes were dis- 
charged. I retained the letter, and 
subsequently compared it with the 
documents in the box, known to be in 
Farrell’s handwriting, and was con- 
vinced that the letter was not written 
by the same hand ; besides there was 
too much about the Costelloes in the 
letter to poate me. I considered the 
fact of the money still remaining in 


the bank to Luke Farrell’s credit a 
very suspicious circumstance, if the 
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man went to America; but felt that 
nothing could be done until further 
evidence could be procured. 


One year and eight months after, 
Constable Harvey reported that, on 
the evening before, a man had been 
most inhumanly beaten at the three 
roads of C——, and he had brought 
him to the police barrack, where he 
was lying quite insensible. Harvey 
was very much afraid he had been 
murdered; he had not spoken a word, 
and none of the police or neighbours 
knew who he was. In less than ten 
minutes I was mounted and away to 
the scene. The district doctor had 
very little hopes of the man’s recovery; 
he had been frightfully beaten about 
the head and body; there was one 
slight fracture of the skull, “not dan- 
gerous per se,” the doctor said, but he 
feared that he was inwardly hurt—he 
had resisted all stimulants and lay to 
appearance dead. He had been wash- 
ed and cleaned and exhibited the fea- 
tures of a very young and handsome 
man. He had a valuable ring upon 
one of his fingers. 

Singular to say, a silver watch and 
chain and so much as sixteen sove- 
reigns and some silver had been found 
on his person ; so that it was evident 
either that robbery was not intended, 
or that the perpetrators had been dis- 
turbed before they had time to com- 
plete their design. There were no 
letters or documents, however, by 
which it could be ascertained who the 
young man was. This was on Friday. 
—Thursday evening he had been 
beaten—and on Saturday about two 
o'clock there was a meeting of the 
magistrates of the district to inquire 
into the matter. 

This meeting was held at the petty 
sessions-house of the district, about 
a mile from the place where the out- 
rage took place, and, as usual upon 
such occasions, there was a consider- 
able crowd about the door. A police- 
man was posted outside for the pur- 
pose of keeping the people from the 
window, and I observed him pushing 
a young boy from the corner of the 
sash, who pertinaciously attempted 
to return. I took an opportunity of 
entering into conversation. The mo- 
ment the boy saw the policeman en- 
gaged with me he returned to his 
speed at the side of the window. I 
then told the man to take no further 
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notice of him, and walked up the 
road still keeping him in view. 

Tinmediately opposite the sessions- 
house door, and at some little dis- 
tance down another road stood the 
gable-end of a public-house. At 
the end of this house stood a tall, 
stout young man, looking timidly 
round the corner. He was evidently 
dressed in his Sunday suit, which was 
very unusual, as the day was Satur- 
day : his clean shirt neck was open, he 
had on a bran new coat and breeches, 
a new hat, a pair of beautifully knit 
blue worsted stockings, and pumps— 
not a speck upon him from top to toe. 

“What can be the cause of it?” 
thought I. “Can he be going to, or 
eoming from a dance, or perhaps he is 
fresh from a wedding? No, I have it,” 
thought I again : “he is fresh from, 
perhaps—a murder,” and I quietly 
turned into the sessions-room. 

I directed Harvey to go out care- 
lessly, and without attracting his at- 
tention, to look at the man who was 
standing at the corner of Philip 
Moran’s public-house, and to bring 
me word what he knew of him. 

The constable returned shortly, and 
reported that he was named Thomas 
M‘Dermott, and lived about three 
miles off, at the foot of the mountain. 

“They say there was a brother of 
his ‘left the country ; but he doesn’t 
live in my sub-district ; I never heard 
any thingagainst that young man—he 
was never before our petty sessions.” 

“No,” said I, “a petty sessions 
court is not the one that could deal 
with his doings. I suspect he was at 
the beating of that poor young man, 
who lies above at your barrack—I 
think, dying. Look at him, as clean as 
a new pin, with his best clothes on, 
and aclean, white shirt ; and recollect 
that this is Saturday. He has not 
moved out of that spot the whole 
morning, nor taken his eyes off the 
boy he has posted at the window 
listening. It crossed my recollection 
also that his name was mentioned as 
a ‘decent boy’ in the letter purport- 
ing to come from Luke Farrell.” 

then gave Harvey directions at 
once to send three policemen to 
M‘Dermott’s house, with instructions 
tomakea diligentsearch for his every- 
day clothes and shoes, or any thing 
which could connect him with the 


ating. 
Giving them due time to arrive at 
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M‘Dermott’s, I walked out on the 
road, followed by Constable Harvey. 
There stood Thomas M‘Dermott still. 

“Well, my man, what is your 
name?” said I. 

“What's my name?” said he. 

“Ves, that was the question I asked ; 
it appears you heard me well enough.’ 

“What do you want to know for?” 
said he, hesitating, and evidently pte- 
paring for a move. 

“Just this,” said I, arresting him, 
“that you are my prisoner, Thomas 
M‘Dermott.” 

He made a desperate effort to get 
off, but Harvey coming up in an in- 
stant, he was secured. 

The result of the search was not 
long ee Before an hour had 
elapsed the men were seen coming 
across the hill with alarge bundle over 
one of their shoulders, slung upon the 
— ofacarbine; one of the othermen 

ad three sticks. It was as I had sus- 
pected—they had the prisoner’severy- 
day clothes, covered with blood and 
dirt. The breast of the shirt and the 
waistcoat were thickly sprinkled, as 
if it had suddenly spouted out upon 
them, while the cuffs and sleeves of 
the coat were saturated with heavy 
blotches, as were also the legs and 
knees of the breeches. They could 
not find any stockings, but the shoes 
were besmeared with bloody mud. To 
two of the sticks was attached bloody 
hair, corresponding in colour with that 
of the unfortunate victim. Here, then, 
was abundance of justification for the 
arrest of the prisoner: here wasa host 
of evidence against him, if we could 
prove the clothes to be his, which he 
strenuously denied. The magistrates 
were unanimous in thinking it better 
not to ask him any questions, and he 
was committed to gaol. 

Day after day, and night after night, 
lay that poor young man between life 
and death; no one knew who he was 
—none had ever seen himbefore. He 
could not be removed from the bar- 
rack ; but fortunately the district 
doctor lived at no great distance, 
and he did not want medical atten- 
dance or nursing. Another doctor 
was called in, and fe’ed out of the 
money found on his person, and for 
days, though life remained, there were 
but very slight hopes of his recov- 
ery. Iwas there daily watching the 
first return to consciousness or life; 
and Harvey had directions, should he 








become sensible during my absence, 
carefully to note every word that 
might fall from him. 

n the fourth morning I received a 
note from the governor of the gaol, 
to say that Thomas M‘Dermott wished 
to see me; he added that I ought to 
go at once, as he suspected he had 
something of importance to commu- 
nicate. I lost no time. 

The first question M‘Dermott asked, 
when the door of the cell was shut, 
was—“ How was the young man— 
was there any hope that he'd get 
over it ?” 

“Very little—indeed, scarcely any,” 
said I. 

“Tis a bad job,” he replied, “ but 
not the worst yet.” 

“Take care what you are about, 
M‘Dermott,”saidI. “ Anystatement 
you wish to make had better be made 
toamagistrate ; be cautious, and con- 
sider well what you do, for any thing 
which you say to criminate yourself 
will be taken down in writing, and 
given in evidence against you; and if 
the young man dies, it may involve 
your life.” 

“Well, your honour, I’m obleeged to 
you for telling me that; but I'd be 
glad you’d send for Mr. W——, and 
stop here yourself while I tell him 
what I have to say—for say it I will, 
live or die; for if I don’t, there’s a 
grate dale will go unpunished that’s 
a long time lying by ; and it was they 
that drew me into that as well asthis.” 

“But why send for Mr. W——,” 
said I, “he lives a long way off: will 
not any other magistrate do equally 
well?” 

“No, no, I know him so well; I 
couldn’t tell the half of what I have 
tosay toanybody else, and I wish you'd 
stand by, yourself. Send for Mr. 
w—.” 

In the afternoon of the next day 
I called again with Mr. W——. 
M‘Dermott was duly cautioned upon 
the effect of any disclosure he might 
make, but he was still determined to 
make a full confession. The magis- 
trate took down the following state- 
ment :— 

“Upon the day that Luke Farrell 
left Ballyfree, incompany with Daniel 
and John Costelloe, I met them by 
appointment on the road to S——. I 
was aware that it was the intention 
of the Costelloes to delay on the road 
so long that Luke Farrell would be 
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late for the bank, where they knew 
his business was—to lodge a consi- 
derable sum of money. In this they 
succeeded, by stopping at a forge to 
get a shoe fastened on the horse. 
They stuck close to him all day while 
he was in S——,, and brought him to 
a public-house, just before they left 
the town, where they persuaded, or 
almost forced him to take a tumbler 
of porter and two glasses of whisky. 
He was the worse of liquor when he 
got on the car, and it was then closing 
dark. We had twelve or fourteen 
miles to go, and we did not arrive at 
the cross roads of Skeeoge until it 
was within an hour of midnight. By 
this time Luke Farrell was getting the 
better of the liquor, and we stopped 
at a small house on the roadside to 
givehimanotherglass. Dan Costelloe 
told me to take the mare and cart 
home round the road, and that they 
would bring Luke Farrell across the 
mountain by the footpath, ‘as soon 
as he had taken enough,’ and to make 
haste back and meet them. I went 
home with the horse and car, and re- 
turned to meet them by the path. 
Having gained the top of the moun- 
tain, I heard the Costelloes some dis- 
tance below me on the pathway. It 
was a light night by this time, and I 
saw them about twenty perch from 
me. I saw one of the Costelloes strike 
Luke Farrell and knock him down ; 
they then both struck him several 
times about the head, with heavy 
sticks. I heard Dan say, ‘Thatill 
do ; he’s punished ; be quick now.’ 
Farrell never spoke a word ; he must 
have been very drunk. They then 
stooped over him upon their knees, 
robbing him. In less than a minute 
they stood up, and one of them said, 
‘Come, in with him; and they 
dragged him to the edge of the 
chasm and threw him over. I got 
frightened, and ran back to Ballyfree 
as fast as my legs could carry me. I 
then turned again and met the Cos- 
telloes not far from the village. They 
asked me what kept me, that they 
expected me up long before. I said 
I could not find the key of the stable 
for a long time, and that I did not 
like to leave the mare loose on the 
street, and that I came away the 
moment I tied her up. John said I 
(lid right not to leave her loose, as the 
people might be talking, if she strayed 
to any of their doors. Dan said, ‘ You 
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didn’t meet the old miser going home, 
did you? John pamet and said 
he’d be an ugly customer to meet 
then, for anybody that was afeard of 
ghosts. They said he was gone to 
America, and I said I supposed it was 
the short cut he took, and Dan Cos- 
telloe replied, ‘You may swear it, 
Tom; but bidh a hurst ; we have your 
share here ; so come along.’ I then 
returned with the Costelloes, and re- 
mained withthem until next morning. 
They took eighty-four pounds and 
some silver from the body of Luke 
Farrell, and a silver watch. I got 
twenty pounds for my share, though 
I done nothing but bring home the 
mare and cart. They got thirty-two 
pounds each, and the watch, with 
whatever silver there was. They 
tossed up between the watch and 
the silver, and Dan won the watch. 
1 went home the next morning. 
The Costelloes were greatly fright- 
ened when they were taken up and 
their house searched ; but when the 
body was not found, nor any thing in 
their house, and when they were dis- 
charged, they were sure all was over, 
and took courage again. They never 
kept the watch or the money in the 
house, but they have the most part 
of it still. We could not think why 
Honor Mitchell left Ballyfree so sud- 
denly ; but we suspected it was she 
who had the Costelloes taken up, on 
account of Luke Farrell having lived 
in her house, and left a box of papers 
behind him. We were to have taken 
these papers from Honor Mitchell 
the Sunday night after she left Bally- 
free—that is, the Costelloes were, for 
I was against it ; but they insisted on 
it. It was Dan Costelloe himself that 
got the letter written to Mr. Finley ; he 
got Frank Lanigan, of Carnashea, to 
writeit, and he gaveit toa man named 
James Casey, who was going to Ame- 
rica, to put it in the post-office at 
Liverpool.” 

The portion of his statement which 
bore upon the case of the young man, 
who had been beaten, implicated the 
Costelloes in the crime. The youth 
had made inquiries after Luke Farrell, 
and these, along with his conduct in 
other respects, led them to believe he 
was the dead man’s son ; and, fearing 
his inquiries, they had waylaid him. 
M‘Dermott was not inclined, he said, 
to go with the Costelloes to beat 
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Hugh ; but he was “sworn to assist 
any brother at his bidding.” 

No time was now to be lost. I 
procured an order from the magis- 
trate to apprehend the Costelloes, and 
at midnight I surrounded their house 
with police. Alas! the birds were 
flown. No Dan, no John Costelloe 
was to be found. 

We scoured the whole side of the 
country to no purpose ; they were not 
to be found. They had taken the 
alarm at M‘Dermott’s arrest, had put 
all their ill-got money together, and 
started for America, during the few 
days that M‘Dermott had been medi- 
tating the disclosure. 

We then proceeded to make ano- 
ther search for the body of old Far- 
rell. We went to the fissure and 
chasm in the mountain. In many 
places we were obliged to creep 
through narrow passages on our 
hands and knees ; in some to climb 
up smooth, slippery rocks, rendered 
practicable only by round excrescences 
formed here and there by the incrusta- 
tions of the constant dropping from 
the roof or rocks above. 

On we went, through a long ca- 
vernous fissure to the very end, poking 
into every nook, behind every rock, 
but no remains of a human body 
could we discover. 

Suddenly we heard fearful exclama- 
tions of horror and surprise from one 
of the men at a short distance from 
us. One was pointing upwards with 
his finger, while his head was turned 
away ; others had their faces buried 
in their hands. Directing my eyes in 
the direction, I beheld a sight which 
I shall never forget. There hung, 
upon a blasted stump of ash, about 
thirty feet above us, all that remained 
of Luke Farrell. When thrown over 
the edge of the chasm, the sharp 
stump had caught him-by the sto- 
mach, just under the breast. His 
legs and arms hung, all-fowrs, towards 
the ground, something like the figure 
of a brazen sheep over a woollen- 
draper’s shop. Nothing remained of 
his clothes but a small portion of the 
coat about the shoulders. It was a 
frightful spectacle. The shoes clung 
to the bare bones of the insteps and 
heels, and his uneven and ill-formed 
teeth grinned most horribly. There 
was no doubt it was the skeleton of 
Luke Farrell, which had hung there 
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for twenty months, exposed to the 
burning sun of summer, and the cold 
frost of winter. How many a glut- 
tonous feast did the kite, the raven, 
the scarecrow, and the hawk make 
during that period; nay, did they 
not rend the garments piecemeal from 
the unconscious corpse to gorge upon 
its purple flesh? No wonder that the 
bones alone were left. 

We procured ladders and ropes, and 
a large basket, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in removing the bones whole 
and complete. The skeleton was 
stretched upon a door, and brought 
down to Brennan’s public-house, 
whereaninquest was held the next day. 
The doctor swore that the skull had 
been fractured in three places, any one 
of which injuries must have caused 
death. Other witnesses were ex- 
amined, and a verdict was returned 
of wilful murder against Daniel and 
John Costelloe. 

The bones of poor Luke Farrell 
were placed in a coffin and decently 
buried in the old church-yard of Kil- 
burren, about two miles from Bally- 
free. Constable Harvey started early 
the next morning for Liverpool in 
hopes that he might arrive in time to 
prevent the Costelloes getting off to 
America, but wrote the following day 
to say that he had ascertained that 
Daniel and John Costelloe had sailed 
for New York in a ship called “The 
Brothers” two days before he had ar- 
rived in Liverpool. They had entered 
their names as Daniel and John 
Costigan. 

All this time poor Hugh Farrell was 
slowly creeping from behind the cloud 
of death. He was now conscious, and 
began to recollect all that had taken 
place. He was still very weak, but 
the doctors had pronounced him out 
of danger. 

Thomas M‘Dermott at first feared 
that Hugh Farrell would have died, 
and that he might have been hanged 
for the murder if he did not save him- 
self by turning ; but now that his re- 
covery was rapidly progressing, and 
that the Costelloes had made their 
escape, he felt inclined to regret his 
confession. He could not now be re- 
ceived as King’s evidence, as there 
was no person to be tried but himself, 
and he felt that the disclosure he had 
made would change the case against 
him from a gross assault upon the son, 





involving at most transportation for 
life, to that of murder upon the father, 
affecting his very life itself. 

The weather about this time under- 
went a very sudden change, and for 
several days became wet and stormy ; 
on onenightit blewa perfect hurricane. 

“A man who is born to be hanged 
will never be drowned,” said I, on 
reading the following paragraph in a 


Dublin newspaper, the third morn- . 


ing after Harvey had returned from 
Liverpool :—“Total loss of the ship 
‘ Brothers,’ upon the coast of Wex- 
ford—dreadful loss of life.” Then 
followed a detailed account of the 
shipwreck of “The Brothers,” bound 
from Liverpool to New York, with 
a valuable cargo and a number of 
emigrants on board. Amongst the 
lost was the name “John Costigan,” 
and amongst those saved was “ Daniel 
Costigan,” with (brother to John, lost) 
in a parenthesis after the name. The 
account stated, “that every thing was 
lost—the vessel was a total wreck, 
and the survivors were in a miserable 
state, some almost naked — others 
totally so; and many much bruised 
and hurt, by being cast by the waves 
against the rocks. They had been, 
however, hospitably treated by the in- 
habitants, who had supplied them 
with clothes and food, and lodged 
them in an old mill, until they could 
hear from their friends, or be suffi- 
ciently recovered to return home.” 

Harvey and another policeman were 
despatched to the little town on the 
coast of Wexford, to arrest Daniel 
Costelloe. On the sixth day they re- 
turned with the prisoner, and Dan 
Costelloe was forthwith committed to 
gaol, to stand his trial for the murder 
of Luke Farrell. 

Time, like an iron shrow, closed 
daily in upon Dan Costelloe’s doom— 
he felt it creeping round him to a 
point which he thought he could 
almost touch with his finger, and he 
knew that it must soon crush him 
with a cold, unsparing grasp. 

The assizes were approaching nearer 
and nearer, and he was conscious 
that there was no hope of escape. 
Guilty he knew he ene he ; guilty he 
knew he was. Should he give up all 
hopes, and say so, and pray for forgive- 
ness; or should he take the chances 
of the law, deny his guilt, and meet 
his fate as a man—which 1? 
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The assizes came round, and there 
stood Dan Costelloe in the dock—his 
cheek not pale but flushed, his eyes 
rolling fiery and frightened glances 
around ; and now and then a sudden 
contraction of the forehead and brow 
betokened bodily pain. The indict- 
ment was read, and the prisoner asked 
was he “guilty or not guilty.” 

“Guilty! guilty!” he cried, looking 
wildly round him. “There he is— 
stop, John—take your knees off his 
breast, I say—give him air—stop, 
John, I say—keep him back I tell 
you-—keep him back or he’ll go over 
—take him out of that—look at his 
teeth—push back his eyes, they'll 
drive me mad. Guilty, my lord. See 
there! look atthe mark of his scattered 
snaggled teeth in the back of my 
hand still; they'll never leave it, my 
lord. See, John, how he froths at 
the mouth. Guilty,my lord. Loose 
your mouth, Luke dear, or you'll 
take the knuckles off me. Take 
him out of that, John—oh, wasn’t 
it wellfor you that went to the bottom, 
money and all. See, there he is again, 
take him out of that, I say;’ and 
with many more wild and frantic ex- 
pressions, uttered with the rapidity of 
thought, the unfortunate man, appa- 
rently terrified by some unseen object, 
became quite exhausted, and fell over 
against the side of the dock. 

The Judge immediately directed a 
physician to be called. Having ex- 
amined the prisoner in the dock, he 

ronounced the unfortunate man to 
be at that moment labouring under 
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typhus and brain fever, and recom- 
mended that not a moment should be 
lost in getting him into the gaol hos- 
pital. This was immediately done ; 
the poor man was sent off in a covered 
van to the gaol continuing to rave in 
an incoherent and frightful manner. 
The Judge directed the Clerk of the 
Crown not to receive the plea, and the 
trial was postponed until the next as- 
sizes. Before that day week, the 
burning fever had done its work, and 
unfortunate Daniel Costelloe was an 
inmate of the cold and narrow prison 
of the grave. 

His last moments were fearful. He 
never for one instant became tranquil 
or recovered his senses ; but, for five 
days and nights appeared as if he was 
in some frightful struggle for life and 
death with Luke Farrell, giving utter- 
ance to expressions of the same char- 
acter as he had uttered in the dock. 
It took two men to hold him at times 
to prevent mischief ; and he died at 
the end ofa desperate struggle to free 
himself from their grasp. 

Poor Hugh Farrell recovered slowly 
to learn all these sad things. He took 
the necessary steps to constitute him- 
self the legal representative of his 
unfortunate father ; took possession of 
the box of papers, every one of which, 
except the will he burned. He drew 
the money out of the bank, and having 
made old Honor Mitchell a present of 
ten pounds, and young Cil a present of 
thirty, to help her marriage, he re- 
turned to New York, and is now an 
independent merchant. 


EXHIPITION OF THE WORKS OF DAVID COX, 


* 


AT THE FRENCH GALLERY, 


THE address inserted in the cata- 
logue of this exhibition justly says 
that “few art exhibitions are more 
interesting—more instructive than 
those devoted to the works of one 
great artist, exclusively. Each work 
is a key to the excellencies and inten- 
tions of each other work; and the 
whole exhibition presents the history 
and progressive development of one 
great artistic mind.” It goes on to 
state that these individual exhibitions 
are rare, an admitted fact which is 
no less to be regretted. When the 


special display illustrates the fame of 
so illustrious an artist as David Cox— 
a painter, too, whom our fathers de- 
lighted to honour—we cannot well do 
less than refer to the chief among 
those of his productions here set. be- 
fore the public. 

David Cox is an artist to whom so 
much honour is due, because he is the 
last among us of those famous men 
whose loyal devotion to nature first 
brought the English school of land- 
scape art to its present proud pre-emi- 
nence among all the ancient and mod- 
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ern systems of painting. English 
landscape is the most perfect, as a 
school, of all others in landscape art, 
and to the honesty and ingenuous faith 
of Turner and David Cox it is due 
even more than to any other effort 
or feeling whatever. As a landscape 
painter there are not a few who would 
deliberately prefer the works of Cox 
to those of Turner, because, although 
not of such astonishingly varied a 
character or diversity of theme as the 
former, neither of such vast scope of 
intellectual grasp—yet, nevertheless, 
there is a sturdy simplicity of truth, 
the honest genuineness of which rises 
far above the prosaic—for the same 
reason that the homeliest things are 
oftentimes the most poetical ; which 
never fails to win admiration, and 
this after a little time deepens into 
the profoundest astonishment and de- 
light as the accustomed eye discerns 
new wonders of truth and marvels of 
perfect success in representations of 
uature. Thus we say, in looking at a 
picture like that numbered 1, in the 
present gallery, “ Rhyl,” the property 
of R. Adams of Birmingham, we see 
but a low-toned work of moderate ef- 
fectiveness ; hundreds of casual ob- 
servers might passit by thoughtlessly ; 
but let us stay a moment to look along 
that low stony beach, over-driven by 
a world of fleecy clouds that roll past 
heavily upon a strong breeze. In an 
instant the whole picture seems to 
open, deepening and clearing before 
the eye, much asa stereoscope does 
when we look intently. That which 
looked composed dun sea is now a 
hurrying tormented mass of water 
that fretfully chafes beneath the per- 
sisting wind, and wreaks its angry 
will upon the rocky shore, in irregular 
ungathered masses, where the tide and 
the wind are at strife. Over the 
yeasty petulant waters the long wing- 
ed gulls fly low and dip their flashing 
glancing wings—wings that shine in 
the transient gleam of light through 
the cloud-gaps above—which, parted 
in their hasty flight, reveal the grey 
blue sky of spring. On a sudden it 
seems a veil has been withdrawn, not 
from the picture, but from our sight ; 
for now the clouds have that multitudi- 
nous motion which seems tocarry them 
in an universal creeping swiftness, 
where thousands are moving like one 
to dip far off down behind the horizon, 
just as the sun goes down behind a 





cliff. It is fairy work indeed: and yet 
all this is no more than a rugged stony 
beach, whereon promenade some peo- 
» dressed in forgotten fashions ; a 
ong greyish dun stretch of yeasty 
sea ; and overhead the nations of the 
clouds careering on—one in their 
thousandfold motion. 

As William Allingham says, “Air! 
air! blue air and white”—miles and 
miles of air, and high piled clouds 
— on one another like ruined 
worlds—some steadfast and motion- 
less, some toppling to destruction, 
some melting away in long fair 
streamers that the warm winds have 
ravished off, some melting in showers 
upon the land, somelying low, a fleecy 
pall upon hill and valley, and ever 
and anon some threatening, dark, 
and portentous, pregnant with thun- 
ders, and lying on the earth in horri- 
ble grandeur of gloom that seem as 
they never could be lifted, and never 
more should be rolled away. Atmos- 
pheric effect is truly and briefly the 
strong point in David Cox’s work ; in 
a moment he places before us layers 
of the impenetrable blue, and moun 
tains of swimming vapour. Few of 
his landscapes have any thing in them, 
in the conventional phrase : take for 
instance No. 47, “ The Sea-shore,” no 
incident here than we saw at Rhyl. 
Sand this time and darker weather, 
the full force of a headstrong gale, 
wreaks of clouds and wreaks of 
sea, pressed, chafed, overborne, torn, 
worn, oppressed, hurried hither and 
thither, almost maddened inthe strain 
of wind, and fierce as a hungry lion 
the haughty sea throws its foamy 
mane upon the shore, fruitlessly 
wrecking itself, its strength and its 
passion upon the level and impressive 
sand. Just upon the margin of the 
land and sea a flight of screaming 
gulls rise in curves above something 
the indomitable sea has cast ashore. 
There it is, clouds, sea, sand and no- 
thing more ; but all so managed that 
there is ever present the tearing gale 
that sweeps bare the foam from the 
crest of the waves, makes stark and 
naked the shore, and beats down even 
the strong air-compelling wings of 
the great sea-birds. 

A far different effect in 153, “ Bet- 
tysy Cold Church,” a soft daylight 
effect, in a clear bright spring sky, a 
mild misty veil of softest vapour 
hangs in the valley, and subdues the 
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pure purple light wpon the far-off 


hills. All this rendered so truthfully 
that one marvels how a single hand 
could deal with such diverse themes. 
No. 28, “ Going to the Hayfield,” is 
wonderfully expressive of aerial effect, 
and brightness of atmosphere, if we 
may so phrase it, the very clouds seem 
hanging far off over the richly tinted 
earth. All looks wealthy and perfect 
and fruitful : a peasant boy clings on 
the back of one of his teams ; there 
is a pool by the roadside margined 
by large-leaved weeds, the execution 
of which has evidently been a labour 
of love. No. 127, “A Heath Scene, 


with a Windmill,” shows marks of 


love also. This is a waste of wild 
moorland, in the foreground of which 
lies a weighty shadow, and beyond a 
mill shines in a glance of light that 
shows over the desolate moor like a 
smile upon a dying face. This is 
wonderfully suggestive. No. 82, “The 
Sea below Rhyl,” is another sea- 
margin, but of a different effect : the 
falling waves break insurging hollows, 
urged forward by the tumultuous 
crests of those that follow, and under- 
mined by the retreat of those which 
fell before, and have left large sweep- 
ing crescents upon the sand. The 
effect of motion in this little picture 
is truly extraordinary ; one looks out 
along the sea and perceives the con- 
stant lift and fall of the wave crests 
as they struggle with each other ; in- 
numerable they are, and their colours 
marvellously varied in the most deli- 
cate of tints that could be united in 
one hue. 

Of the few pictures which con- 
tain any thing like incident, for the 
artist’s aim being to represent sepa- 
rate phases of nature he most wisely 
eschews incident or human action ; 
of these few the most impressive, 106, 
“The Night Train.” There is a dark 
night over head ; the weighty clouds 
funereally roll along a solemn march 
that is hardly motion, and here and 
there their low laid masses give 
through a torn gap glimpses of the 
higher sky still laden with mist, and 
there through a very few pallid stars 
glance sicklily. It is a wild and de- 
solate level of heath and gorse ; a 
faint streak of weak light just draws 
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the margin of the sky and the land ; 
along half the circumference of the 
horizon all looks still, gloomy, and mo- 
tionless, as though the day was dead 
upon the plains, and night reigned 
for ever. A few animals have peace- 
ably fed undisturbed for hours, silent 
and unheeded ; but suddenly a low 
vibrant shudder shook the earth, that 
increased as its cause came nearer, 
and then the clean sharp line that 
cuts against the low light was loaded 
with a maze of whirling wheels that 
roared through the night, and a 
weighty train rushed past, and leaving 
a long never-dying torrent of steam, 
vanished again ; the earth’s vibra- 
tion following its speed ; its passage 
scattering dismay amongst the cattle 
who start and snort in deadly fear, 
and then set off to scour the utmost 
limits of the waste, until the night 
had silence again. In “The Meeting 
of the Waters, near Bettys,” 108, like 
the last, the property of J. Holling- 
worth, Esq., of Birmingham, we have 
a foaming, furious torrent coming 
sharply round a rocky point in head- 
long force; and behind, the lofty ridges 
of the hills swathed in heavy cloud ; 
down their sides fall streamers of mist ; 
beyond all a sky of lurid blue looks 
fitfully over. 

Despite our wish to do honour to 
so distinguished an artist, we must 
limit our remarks, from want of space, 
to these few examples of his works, 
which have been chosen as most fitly 
illustrative of his style and vein of 
feeling. Considering it always pre- 
ferable, as we do, to point out by ex- 
ample, rather than enforce by operose 
precepts the merits of a painter, let 
us trust to have called attention toa 
collection of his works such as the 
world is not likely to see again. To 
the extraordinary industry of the man, 
the many hundreds of pictures and 
sketches which have accumulated in 
many hands, during a life almost pa- 
triarchal for duration ; nor less re- 
markable for the immensity of know- 
ledge which has been accumulated by 
him ; and yet remains fresh and vigo- 
rous, the picture of “Rhyl,” although 
one of the most admirable of all the 
works here, having been painted so 
late as 1854. 
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MAY-DAY SONG—A MONTH BEHIND TIME. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


[Every one in Ireland knows that May did not come to us this year for eight days after the 30th of 


April. The interval was made up of some odds and ends of days, that fell out of the previous winter, 
with keen east-wind and a nipping frost. Who could write a May-day song for last month’s Maga 


under such circumstances? Nobody—and nobody did it. 


just in time at present.) 


I. 


BEAUTIFUL May, beautiful May ! 
I’ve longed for it all the year ; 
When every spray with blossom is gay 
And the sky is sunny and clear. 
All night on the lawn, till the break 

of the dawn, 
I watched for the welcome day, 
Till the sun came out, and with glee- 
some shout 
The birds sang, “ Here comes May! 
The May, 
Here comes the beautiful May!” 


Il. 


I marked her feet trip light and fleet 
Adown the mountain grey ; 

I saw her eye, in the kindling sky, 
Laugh out with the merry day ; 
Her waving curls were bright with 

pearls 
Of hawthorn flowers gay ; 
Her kirtle was green with the dewy 
sheen 
Of leaves from every spray. 
The May, 
So came the beautiful May ! 


THE witty and wise author of “ Walks, 
Talks, and Chalks,” in the pages of 
this MAGAZINE, cautioned his readers 
against circumstantial, or what the 
lawyers call presumptive evidence. 
“This we are told is founded upon 
the connexion which human expe- 
rience demonstrates usually to exist 
between certain facts and circum- 
stances and certain other events. 
When the one occurs, the others are 
presumed to accompany them almost 
as a matter of course. The proba- 
bility is so strong in some cases that 
they say it creates a moral conviction. 
In my opinion, this ought not to be 
called a presumption of law, but a 
piece of presumption in lawyers. No- 
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*Twould have been an anachronism. ‘Tis 


IIT. 


I felt her breath like fragrant heath ; 
I heard her cheery voice 
Like rustling trees, or the hum of 
bees, 
That made my heart rejoice. 
And as she trod the grassy sod, 
Up sprang the daisy gay ; 
And o’er the mead the butterfly 
spread 
His painted wings for May, 
The May, 
To greet the beautiful May. 


IV. 
Beautiful May, beautiful May ! 
To-day I am first of the maids 
To weave for my hair the hawthorn 
fair, 
And bind it in snowy braids. 
And in my hair the braid [ll wear 
For one that will be on the green ; 
If win I may his heart to-day, 
I'll care not who shall be Queen 
f May, 
Who shall be Queen of the May! 





thing can be more unsafe or uncertain 
than this mode of drawing conclusions 
from probabilities; for my experience 
accords with that of Rochefoucault, 
who maintains that ‘ what is probable 
seldom happens.’ ” 

In the discussions which have 
arisen out of the Italian question we 
have had some notable instances of 
this presumptive evidence. The facts 
of French aggression upon Austria 
are presumed to tally with similar 
aggressions fifty years ago, and the 
conclusion follows that Napoleon the 
Third is about to throw the mad- 
man’s stake of France against Europe, 
which cost the first Napoleon his 
throne. The panic, in fact, of the 
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Stock Exchange, during the last days 
of April, was grounded on little else 
than a historical parallel—a piece of 
presumptive evidence that the days 
of the Empire were to begin over 
again. The convention between France 
and Russia was the treaty of Tilsit 
revived ; the Danes were to lend a 
fleet, unless a second Nelson sailed 
forth in time to batter a second Co- 
penhagen ; a second passage of the 
Alps, amid snow and ice, and a se- 
cond Marengo were to scour the Aus- 
trians out of Italy ; a secondabduction 
of a Pope Pius from Rome to Fon- 
tainebleau; a second kingdom of 
Etruria; and a second Murat reign 
in Naples: presumptions like these, 
from past to present experience, flit- 
ted fast and thick through the 
affrighted minds of journalists and 
stockjobbers ; and every one seemed 
to forget the wise saw of Rochefou- 
cault, that “ what is probable seldom 
happens.” 

These historical parallels have 
caused an infinite deal of mischief ; 
they have disabled the a of 
many. Men have lost their wits on 
the Italian question, and are suddenly 
reduced to the condition of some 
doting old volunteer of the days of 
the threatened French invasion, who 
“sans eyes, sans teeth, sans sense, 
sans every thing,” pieces in the events 
of to-day with the events of fifty 
years ago, in the disjointed talk of 
a poor weak old man. We have heard 
of a country parson who when called 
to preach a thanksgiving sermon for 
the peace with Russia, three years 
ago, produced from the old drawer an 
old sermon written for the thanks- 
riving day after the peace of 1816. 
The old gentleman read the old ser- 
mon through from the pulpit, and 
greatly to the amusement of his con- 
gregation denounced the ‘ Corsican 
Usurper,” and crowned with stale 
laurels “the brave Wellington, who 
laid him low on the blood-stained 
plains of Belgium.” Now, the —_ 
about the French invasion of Italy, 
and the secret treaty with Russia, is 
about of a piece with this old clergy- 
man’s mistake of Napoleon for Ni- 
cholas—the Crimean for the Corsican 
upstart. 

What is probable seldom happens, 
and therefore these prolix parallels 
between Napoleon the First and Na- 
poleon the Third may be left to the 
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ages of Alison, whose interminable 
lace of Europe, “ from Napoleon to 
Napoleon,” like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow length along the fifty 
years that lie between the Uncle and 
Nephew. 

We will not pause to argue with 
those who suppose that history only 
moves in circles of fifty years’ sweep, 
and that in this, the jubilee year of 
the Pope’s French captivity, the 
events of 1809 must happen over 
again. But there are many who do 
not avow any theory of “ parallels” so 
absurd as this, who yet are startled 
by what they suppose are coinci- 
dences between the policy of Uncle 
and Nephew, and who unaccountably 
to themselves allow their judgment 
to be warped upon the Italian ques- 
tion by traditional jealousy of French 
intervention. The phantom form of 
the Corsican usurper—Marengo— 
Boulogne—Austerlitz—start up be- 
fore them; and their desire for the 
liberation of Italy is dispelled by the 
deeper dread of a new Napoleon, and 
a second partition of Europe between 
the Emperors of the East and West. 

Till this delusion, which confounds 
the past with the present, is dispelled, 
we cannot hope to convince English- 
men that the question of Italian libe- 
ration merits attention by itself. Our 
suspicions of the French are too 
deep to allow us to spare sympathy 
for the Italians. 

Fifty years ago all kinds of abuses 
at home fattened and throve under 
cover of our execration of French 

winciples. Rotten boroughs ; game 
on the hanging code; Lord Eldon’s 
Court of Chancery ; slavery and the 
slave trade; impressment of seamen— 
all throve, because it was the mark of 
a Jacobin to move for reform in these 
things. The unanswerable argument 
of the Eldon school of statesmen was, 
“Sir, your principles are revolution- 
ary ; once concede these reforms, and 
we cannot answer for the throne and 
the altar.” There is as unreasoning a 
panic about French principles in the 
affairs of Italy. Italian liberty is a 
very,good thing, but the harpy touch 
of France is thought to have tainted 
the liberal banquet in Italy. The 
Italians may not taste of liberty if 
French intervention has cast its 
shadow on it. The high caste consti- 
tutionalist must throw away his rice 
and break the pot, because the French 
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Pariah has obligingly brought the 
sticks and lighted the fire to boil it. 
Now, we cannot undertake to sa- 
tisfy these purists for liberty, as we 
cannot satisfy other high castes in 
India or elsewhere. We can offer no 
guarantees for the moderation of Na- 
poleon, and his own professions will 
not even be listened to. If men will 
be suspicious there is no Mandragora 
to drug their suspicions to sleep—no 
dittany to heal the wound of broken 
confidence ata touch. We must only 
leave them to the teaching of history, 
and say, “time will tell.” For our- 
selves, we confess we have no such 


fears: that it will be only a change of 


masters for Italy—from the bondage 
of Austria to the bondage of France. 
Nations are not so easily handed over 
from one illegitimate usurpation to 
another. We delivered Spain from 
the French, and Greece from the 
Turks; but we neither sat down in 
Spain nor Greece as armed protectors 
of the liberty we had procured for 
them. Nor will the French now suc- 
ceed in possessing Italy after dispos- 
sessing the Austrians. The silly 
horse, says the fable, when worsted 
by the stag called in the aid of man, 
who mounted his back, first subdued 
the stag, and then kept his seat, and 
would not take off the bridle. We 
do not believe in these anticipations 
of the evil to arise from French inter- 
vention; but were they to occur, the 
change of masters would be a certain 
gain. Admitting the worst that 
could occur under any possible con- 
tingency, and the full substitution of 
French for Austrian ascendancy in 
the peninsula, still, if the Italians are 
to have a voice in their own affairs, 
the change will be a gain to Italy. 
What Lombard would not exchange 
the Concordat for the Code Napoleon; 
French vivacity for Austrian stolidity ; 
the democratic Imperialism of Paris 
for the Royal Apostolic Imperialism 
of Vienna? We have admitted the 
worst that could happen, for argu- 
ment’s sake; but we are far from be- 
lieving that this contingency will 
ever occur. By the time France has 
well chastised Austria she will be as 
weary of war as at the end of a two 
years’ war with Russia, and will 
make peace on terms almost as easy. 
Prosaic Englishmen may think it a 
poor indemnity for the cost of war to 
build a Boulevard de Sebastopol and 
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create a Duc du Malakhoff; but a 
puft of praise will satisfy a French- 
man—these are the kickshaws of 
glory on which solid John Bull 
would starve, while our volatile neigh- 
bours thrive on this light food. Cha- 
cun a son gout, we cannot understand 
Frenchmen. We forget, moreover, 
that Louis Napoleon is conquering 
France in Italy. Louis Philippe lost 
his throne, it is thought, because he 
declared himself, in 1830, the Napo- 
leon of peace, and kept his word. Na- 
poleon the Third, professing the same 
policy, “L’Empire c'est la paix,” 
finds it dangerous to adhere too strict- 
ly to this peace policy. He would 
have peace in the main, with an occa- 
sional brush of war, to remind the 
French that he is no fainéant king. 
If he exists in Europe on condition 
that his empire is peace, he also ex 
ists in France on condition of keeping 
alive traditions of an empire which 
was war. He is thus held balanced 
between contrary fears; and now 
that he inclines to the policy of con- 
ciliating the French ardour for war, we 
are not to forget that he will gravi- 
tate back in a year or two to the safer 
policy of peace. There may be wars 
again in Europe, as the two years’ war 
with Russia; but the age of war is 
gone for ever, the temple of Janus is 
not seldom closed and often open, but 
seldom open and often closed. We 
need not fear that France will wan- 
tonly continue a war one hour beyond 
the point when she has gained her 
objects, and exhausted her resources. 
Another Boulevard des Ttaliens in 
Paris, and an Italian Dukedom for a 
French Marshal will be the cheap re 
turn France will get for her interven- 
tion in Italy. 

The policy of England during this 
crisis is simple and straightforward, if 
our rulers have the common sense to 
remember the homely proverb, “ least 
said soonest mended.” Lord Malmes 
bury has been so busy for peace that 
he has almost bustled us into war. 
The mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna 
ended in the sorrowful experience of 
the Psalmist, “I labour for peace, but 
when J speak thereof they make them 
ready to battle.” We wereso anxious 
for peace, at any price, that we 
would not listen to the complaints of 
either side, and tried to cajole France 
and Austria, like sulky schoolboys, to 
shake hands and promise not to fight. 
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When cajolery did not succeed, we 
tried what bluster would do. The 
7'imes threatened that the first cannon 
fired should blow from the guns the 
English and French alliance : which- 
ever of the two great powers dared to 
disturb the peace of Europe would 
rouse the British lion; and then, woe 
to the offender. It chose to assume 
that there was no gravamen in Italy 
whatever—that it was a quarrel only 
between France and Austria; and that 
there were no more grounds for a 
French intervention in Italy than for 
a French invasion of England. It 
was easy to see where this neutrality 
would lead us to. Professedly neu- 
tral, it would really engage us on the 
side of Austria, and against France. 
Austria stood on her rights : for forty 
years her intervention with affairs of 
the petty despotisms which afflict the 
people of Italy had been understood, 
and had acquired that sanction which 
time and impunity give even to 
crime. For France to interfere to 
put a stop to this was to disturb the 
established order of things. It is evi- 
dent that if Austria was not culpable 
France was highly so; so that to judge 
of French intervention candidly we 
must first pronounce a judgment on 
Austrian intervention. The merits of 
the Italian question, which the Z’imes 
has very persistently sneered at from 
first to last, must thus help us to a 
decision on this question of the quar- 
rel between France and Austria. The 
Italians have long since pronounced, 
that though no lovers of French Im- 
perialism they will welcome it as a 
deliverance from Austrian. The real 
question, then, is not whether we 
shall side with the French against the 
Austrians, or the Austrians against 
the French; but whether we shall 
side against constitutional Italy or for 
it. If it were only a war of Louis 
Napoleonagainst Francis Joseph ours 
might rightly be a neutrality of indif- 
ference—in so wicked a war we could 
neither have part nor sympathy. But 
in a war forthe liberation of Italy from 
the hated Austrians we cannot be in- 
different, even though absolute France 
enters thelists against absoluteAustria. 
We are not ashamed of liberty, even 
with such lovers in her train as Na- 
poleon the Third. We should like to 
see Italy able to strike for herself ; 
but even if the French should be cail- 
ed in to chase out the Austrians, we 
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will not belie our love of liberty, and 
deny the cause of constitutionalism 
for any absurd jealousy of France. 
The wise man does not give up a 
cause because those who maintain it 
have not always clean hands. To wait 
for righteous ministers of a righteous 
retribution will be to wait for the 
Millennium. All we can say of French 
intervention is, that it is the best 
Italy can get under the circumstances; 
and even if bad is the best, it is 
better than none at all. The policy 
of free England is clearly, then, to 
sympathize with free institutions in 
Italy. Between France and Austria 
let our neutrality be the neutrality of 
indifference ; but between Italy and 
Austria, the neutrality of sympathy 
for the oppressed against the oppres- 
sors—for constitutional against ab- 
solute rule. In so far as it is a 
French and Austrian question, let us 
have no more to say to it than to the 
battle of kites and crows; but in so 
far as it is a question of self-govern- 
ment against slavery, our sympathies 
are heartily and entirely with Cavour, 
Poerio, and Manini—that noble tri- 
umvirate who have proved that Turin, 
Venice, and Naples, at the three extre- 
tities of Italy, are united in one com- 
mon love of liberty, and a common de- 
sire to model their country after thein- 
stitutions of England. We are fallen 
on days of small men and selfish 
measures. Oh, for an hour in the 
House of Commons of Brougham, 
when in his best days he thundered 
defiance at the Holy Alliance! Or 
when Canning generously threw aside 
the traditions of Toryism and “leaden 
Castlereagh,” to declaim upon Spanish 
liberalism, or to shield constitutional 
Portugal ; or when Sir James Macin- 
tosh rehearsed “Edinburgh Regiew” 
essays on the floor of the House of 
Commons, on the part England should 
take in the vanguard of liberty all 
the world over. Lord John Russell, 
to do him justice, has not forgotten 
the lessons of his youth ; and Lord 
Palmerston is repentant for the slips 
he made in handing Italy back to the 
hangman and Croat in 1848. On the 
other side of the house, Sir Hugh 
Cairns has something of the Canning 
fire about him; and Mr. Gladstone, 
below the table, can tell the House, 
as no other man of the day, what 
Naples has endured under Ferdinand, 
the “padrone assoluto e unico” of 
48 
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police blasphemy. Lord Shaftesbury’s 
religious instincts point out that, if 
Protestantism is to have a chance in 
Italy it must be under cover of con- 
stitutional states like Sardinia: so 
that, putting these forces together, 
the cause of Italian independence will 
muster a strong body both in and out 
of Parliament. Against that must be 
reckoned the cynicism of the Z%mes, 


and the peace-at-any-price policy of 


the stock-market, together with the 
traditional ignorance and indifference 
of most Englishmen to continental 
questions. Still there is hope that 
public opinion will settle down into 
the right direction. Among the lead- 
ing journals, the 7’imes is almost alone 
in its cynicism; and if it were not 
unfortunately the case that nine men 
read the 7'imes for one who reads the 
Daily News, Globe, Post, Chronicle, 
or Herald, the interest in Italian in- 
dependence would not be as languid 
as itis. But great questions are always 
fought and won by minorities. As 
Nelson said of the Gazette that omit- 
ted to mention his name— Never 
mind ; we shall have a Gazette to 
ourselves by-and-by.” So we shall 
have the 7imes on the side of Italy, 
when Italy has asserted her right to 
independence. All in good time; it 
will take the side of Cato when for 
once the gods take the side of Cato, 
and send the Cxwsar Francis Joseph 
once for all out of Italy. 

We have thus cleared the Italian 
question of two disputed points which 
blocked up the way and prejudiced 
our judgment. We doubted the sin- 
cerity of France, and despaired of the 
neutrality of England; and in this 
state of mind, between doubt of our 
neighbours and allies, and despair at 
the prospect of an European war, we 
could only look at Italy through the 
green spectacles of jealousy of France. 
Once assure Englishmen that France 
neither desires nor dares to possess 
Italy, and that the war will not spread 
from the Alps to the Rhine (which 
Austria, by her alliance with the 
Catholic States of Southern Germany, 
is craftily trying to compass), and we 
are sure that the instincts of our 
countrymen will be to side with 
Sardinia and against Austria. It is 
now an Italian war; our policy, as 
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well as our duty is to prevent it be- 
coming an European war. It will be 
time enough to menace France when 
she menaces Germany. The Russian 
alliance with France, so grossly mis- 
stated by the 7'imes, meant only this, 
to neutralize Austrian influence in 
Germany, and hold Germany neutral 
in a non-German quarrel. Prussia, 
Russia, and England can now bond 
Jide unite to keep the conflagration 
from spreading beyond the Alps. The 
first thing an experienced fireman 
does is to isolate the conflagration. 
He will ply the hatchet as well as the 
pumps and hose. It is seldom that 
we can drown a fire, but it is often 
easy to cut it off. Lord Malmesbury’s 
hose was neither long enough, or 
strong enough to deluge tie fire of 
revolution in Italy ; but it can and 
still may isolate it between the Alps 
and the sea. So long as the French 
are not marching on Vienna, or the 
Austrians on the Rhine, we need not 
despair of maintaining neutrality. We 
found it an Italian question, let us 
leave it thus for the present. 

As Englishmen want not so much 
the disposition to sympathize with 
the wrongs of Italy, as information 
how they may best be redressed, we 
think we shall most serve the cause 
by giving the information on which 
to ground an intelligent sympathy. 
To render our statement as unbiassed 
as possible, we will group together 
the observations of two intelligent 
Frenchmen who havevery opportune- 
ly published their rides and reveries 
in Italy atthe sametime. The oneis 
“ DP Italie Politique et Religieuse,” by 
the Abbe Michon,* an eloquent preach- 

er of the old Gallic: in school, which is 
dying out, we fear, in Franc e before the 
aggressions of ultramontanism. The 
ee yhlet on the Roman ques- 
tion, by M. Edmond About, the well- 
known author of “Tolla, La Gréce 
Contemporaine” and “Le Roides Mon- 
tagnes.” Betweena French Abbé and 
a French wit, we are not likely to 
take up either extremely advanced or 
extremely retrograde opinions of Italy; 
if the one leans a little too much to 
one side, we can right our judgments 
by reading the other ; where they dif- 
fer we can balance between the two, 
and where they agree their testimony 
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must be like that of two independent 
witnesses, in whose mouth every word 
may be established. 

First, for the Abbé Michon. He sets 
out with a preface, in which he spurns 
the Univers, and like Count Monta- 
lembert, nobly avows that he scorns 
the blasphemers of modern civiliza- 
tion, who have undertaken the task 
of denouncing the age in the name of 
those religious theories of which they 
proclaim themselves the defenders. 
“Tf the Church,” he says, cannot main- 
tain itself but by the oppression of 
the people, and the eternal alliance of 
its priesthood with those institutions 
that deaden every generous impulse 
inthe human heart, the Church would 
soon be at her last gasp. Happily the 
Church is no accomplice with those 
who thus execrate liberty. They 
cannot efface those words from the 
sacred page on which the Church’s 
charter is based, “be ye not the ser- 
vants of men.” This liberal Abbé 
dedicates his work to the Cardinal 
de Andrea, as a guarantee that in 
championing Italian independence he 
is not unmindful of his allegiance to 
Rome and the chair of Peter. Heset 
out from Paris the 14th April, 1857, 
and entered Italy by Nice and Genoa. 
Everywhere he remarks the same 
thing—that priestly influence and 
good government are opposed to each 
other. From Massa to Messina the 
wants of Italy are summed up in two 
words—Secularization and the Code 
Napoleon. Thus Carrara, he tells us, 
groans under the dull tyranny of the 
Duke of Modena. The state of siege 
had been taken off only three months 
before his arrival there, and imprison- 
ments were even still of daily occur- 
rence. A little while before a priest, 
who was suspected of having de- 
nounced some liberals, was assassina- 
ted in the environs of Carrara. Many 
arrests had been made on account of 
this crime, but it was impossible to 
discover the murderer, though he was 
well known to the mass of the people. 
One of the inhabitants said to the 
Abbé, “TI love this country, it is my 
native home, and the home of the arts ; 
but if I had the power I would not 
remain in it twenty-four hours, for I 
am weighed down with the thought 
that some day one of my brothers, or 
my son, a young sculptor here, or 
perhaps myself, may be thrown into 
prison.” The Duke of Modena, too, 
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has added to the discontent by raising 
the duty on the rough marble. In- 
stead of encouraging the trade by 
lowering the duty, the Duke taxes the 
marble as it leaves the quarry, and 
thus kills the hen to get the golden 
eggs. Political economy, being one of 
the liberal sciences, is evidently pro- 
scribed in Modena; and so the people 
languish because their ruler is both 
ignorant and obstinate. 

It is the same story as the Abbé 
His remarks 
on the evils of superstition sound 
strange from a Romish ecclesiastic. 
We can only conclude that in the 
Gallican Church at least there are 
the seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to the Baal of modern 
Ultramontanism. 


‘*T saw,” he says, ‘‘along the road, 
inscriptions set up by the clergy for the 
use of the people, either at the foot of a 
cross or on the fagade of the chapels ; 
but [ observed, with regret, that none of 
these recalled the great themes of Chris- 
tianity. They nearly all referred to 
some act of external religion; hardly 
any recalled the pure and elevated spirit 
of the Gospel. Everywhere, but in 
Italy most of all, the people are too much 
in the habit of attending only to the 
forms of religion. The clergy there 
should resist and not encourage this 
tendency, by reminding the people that 
ours is a God that reads the heart, Deus 
autem intuetur cor. I blame, then, the 
Italian clergy for having so long petrified 
with formalism the minds of men—a 
worthless formalism, which some day or 
other will fall to the ground when its 
political props give way, and bury all 
religion with it in its ruins. Facts only 
too truly confirm these reflections. Not 
to speak of that mock-modesty which 
throws a veil over the image of the 
Madonna, as if God did not see the deed 
of shame, the bandit who stops you 
on the high road would think his soul 
in danger if he did not make the sign of 
the cross in passing by a holy place. 
The assassins who stabbed a young 
Englishman, at Naples, on the open 
quay, had certainly heard mass the 
Sunday previous. The procurers who 
tout you on the Toledo-street have made 
their Easter confession. As for those 
poor fellows in Rome who are denounced 
at the church doors for not going to con- 
fession, they are either workmen or 
stage drivers, who by their nomad life 
escape the Holy Office —while thieves 
and prostitutes attend regularly the holy 
table. Ihave had some horrible revela- 
tions on this subject at Rome. I can 
account for these deplorable facts, by 
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describing the kind of preaching heard 
in Italy—a preaching which in general 
does not go to the quick of the heart, 
seeking to form there the new man after 
the type of the Gospel, but which lulls 
the mind to sleep over a sterile mysti- 
cism, or in vague contemplations.” 


From Lucca the Abbé travelled on 
by Leghorn along the high road to 
Civita Vecchia, and thence by steamer 
to Naples. At Civita Vecchia he 
meets with an old man with white 
hair, who predicts that in ten years 
religion will have died out in the Papal 
States. The revolution will have 
swept away the priests, and the reli- 
gion itself will not survive long after. 
At Naples the state of things is, if 
possible, more horrible still. Between 
cannon pointed in the streets, sentinels 
at every corner, spies creeping in and 
out of houses, swarms of monks in the 
pay of the police, Naples is in the 
ek circle of the political Inferno 
of Italy. Our liberal Abbé launches 
out in no measured terms at the 
iniquities of the modern Tiberius. The 
reflections of Arnold, when in Italy, 
are those of every thoughtful French- 
man or Englishman. “It is almost 
awful to look at the overwhelming 
beauty around me, and then think of 
moral evil; it seems as if heaven and 
hell, instead of being separated by a 
wide gulf from one another, were ab- 
solutely on each other’s confines, and, 
indeed, not far from any one of us.” 
Systematicand long continued tyranny 
in Naples has produced its effect at 
last. It has crushed out the life of 
the nation—the spirit of resistance is 
dead, or nearly so, in the masses. The 
middle classes, and some few of the 
nobility, are liberal, but the rabble are 
for their absolute and adorable Fer- 
dinand. The Z%mes insinuated the 
other day that revolutions in Italy 
must be factious and party move- 
ments, because they broke out in those 
parts of Italy which were compara- 
tively well-governed, asin Parma and 
Tuscany, while in Naples, where even 
a Red Republic would be excusable, 
there has been no stir whatever. But 
these half apologists for absolutism 
forget that there is a vis vite in na- 
tions as in men—fever is not so much 
a disease as the effort of nature to 
shake off the virus—physicians will 
tell you that the best patient is not 
the one who most patiently succumbs 
to the malady—it is the same with 
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nations. Who is so impatient as John 
Bull himself? he is constitutionally a 
grumbler, and will fly into a fury with 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
puts on an extra penny in the pound. 
He is a full-blooded animal, full of 
life and spirits, and, therefore, throws 
off those peccant humours that some- 
times afflict the State in a rash of 
public excitement or the fever of a 
dissolution. Now, there is more life 
in North than in South Italy, and, 
therefore, Tuscany and Parma have 
bent and broken the leaden sword of 
the Grand Duke and Duchess, while 
Naples has not yet snapped the iron 
sword of her gaoler king. “For my 
part,” said a fat Neapolitan to M. 
About, “I don’t care an orangepeel for 
politics. I take for granted we have 
gota villanous government, for all the 
world says so; but my grandfather 
made twenty thousand ducats by a 
shop; my father doubled this capital, 
and I have bought an estate which 
brings me in six per cent. for my 
money. I feed well four times a day, 
I have a good digestion, and I weigh 
over two hundred weight; and at sup- 
per, over my third glass of Capri, who 
can blame me if I hiccup out Vive la 
Roi.” A hog that was passing under 
the window at the time gave a grunt 
of approbation. 

As it was somewhere along this 
coast that Circe worked her spells, we 
must leave such Neapolitans to their 
fate ; if men will be swine they will 
never want a driver— 

“Let Grad be Grad and have a swinish 
mind, 

Yet, hence let us embark while weather 

serves and wind.” 

At Naples our liberal Abbé wit- 
nesses the liquefaction of St. Janu- 
arius’ blood. In those ages of faith 
which Lord Fielding would wish to 
revive, this was only one of many pro- 
digies performed in the churches of 
Naples. There was the blood of St. 
Stephen, of St. Pantaleon, of St. 
Patrizia, of St. Vitus, and of St. John 
the Baptist—there were even two 
phials of the Virgin’s milk which 
were liquefied annually on Lady Day. 
Whatever be the reason, these lique- 
factions have all ceased, with the ex- 
ception of St. Januarius, which is still 
too popular and profitable to fall into 
disuse. Our sceptical Abbé tells the 
old story of General Championnet, who 
threatened to bombard ti town un- 
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less the miracle took place within 
one hour; but it seems that Marshal 
D’Estrées had threatened the same in 
1702, when he took possession of 
Naples for Philip V. of Spain. It 
appears that the saint has a particular 
respect for the Provost Marshal, and 
will work the miracle under due com- 
pulsion, equally in French or Austrian 
interest. It is amusingly like the 
strict neutrality which Ferdinand has 
promised to observe during the pre- 
sent war in North Italy. The French 
are near at hand, and the Austrians 
far away, and, therefore, the King is 
prudently neutral. Napoleon TI 
must be infinitely obliged for nothing. 

The Abbé gives the following ex- 
planation of this prodigy. The phials 
contain some coloured matter which he 
supposes to be spermaceti, and which 
is a solid at the ordinary temperature, 
but easily liquefies under a little heat. 
The heat of the chapel, the lighted 
wax candles which every now and 
then are applied to the bottle, the 
kisses of the devotees, and the hand- 
ling of the priest, together contribute 
to warm the glass, and so the contents 
of the phial become liquid. It is evi- 
dent that the Abbé is heartily ashamed 
of his fellow-clergy at Naples, and his 
only excuse for them is that they seem 
to enact this prodigy duns wne com- 
plete bonne for. He is careful to add 
that this is not an article of faith, and 
that no one above the rabble of Naples 
pretends to believe in it. But kings 
and priests havealways made of super- 
stitiona convenient scarecrow to guard 
the forbidden fruit of knowledge; and 
so long as adorable and absolute Fer- 
dinands reign in Naples, blood will 
liquefy in those musty glass phials, 
though it has stagnated long since in 
every other reliquary in Europe. 

The Abbé travels from Naples to 
Rome, skirting by the Pontine Marshes, 
and naively admits that to drain those 
marshes nothing is wanting but a se- 
cular government. “I shall never 
forget,” he says, “when one day in 
the ante-chamber of his Holiness, at 
Bologna, I observed to a Monsignor 
Pacca that Rome lies in a desert; that 
the sterility of the campagna is fright- 
ful.” “But you forget,” I was told 
in reply, “we get some revenue out of 
it; it gives winter grazing to cattle.” 
What a crushing accusation against 
this priestly regime, that it reduces 
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the teeming basin of the Tiber to a 
sheepwalk ! 

The only remedy the Abbé can sug- 
gest is secularisation pur et simple. No 
Legislative Council, admission of the 
laity to office, or even a Chamber of 
Deputies will suffice. These partial 
reforms have been recommended and 
tried over and over again, and as often 
have failed. The only remedy is the 
entire separation between the spiritual 
and the secular. Our Abbé isan out- 
and-out reformer. He would reduce 
his Holiness to the primitive model of 
a Bishop when the successors of Peter 
dwelt in a modest shed by the Tiber, 
ages before a stone of the Vatican was 
laid, or the triple crown had even 
been thought of. “ Regnum meum 
non est hinc’—my kingdom is not of 
this world, is a favourite text with 
our Abbé; he quotes it more than 
once, and his views on the separation 
of the temporal and spiritual are so 
far in advance of his age and Church 
that we can hardly wonder if the Uni- 
vers gnashes its teeth that there is no 
Holy Ottice in Paris, and prays that 
some day or other he come within 
reach of the Inquisition at Rome. 
He tells on this point a story of a cer- 
tain French bishop who wassuspected 
of liberal opinions, and who disap- 
peared mysteriously when on a visit 
to Rome, in 1832. Years rolled by, 
and in 1848 he was among the vic- 
tims of the Inquisition that the Revo- 
lution then set free:—“ One day a pa- 
rish priest in Paris is accosted by a 
stranger in long, white hair, who asks 
him, ‘Do you remember me.’ After 
some hesitation the Curé said, ‘I 
think I remember meeting youin the 
Coliseum at Rome sixteen years ago. 
I recognise the pastoral ring, too, 
which you then wore on your finger.’ 
‘T am the same man,’ said the stran- 
ger. Only ten days after I met you 
in Rome | was seized and thrown into 
a frightful dungeon. I was not per- 
mitted to write to my family, or even 
to the French Ambassador; and had 
it not been for the Revolutionin Rome 
I should probably have ended my 
daysthere.’” Weare glad to believe, 
for the sake of human nature, if not 
for the credit of the Church of Rome, 
thatthe majority of the French clergy 
sympathize more with the Abbé Mi- 
chon than with the Univers. If the 
40,000 parish priests of France were 
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all the dark fanatics that the Univers 
would persuade us they ought to be, 
we should despair of Modern Europe. 
The Abbé Michon reassures us on 
this score. Party, like the serpent, 
moves by the tail, and the most ran- 
corous journalist, full of envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, seems to ex- 
press the feelings of thousands of men 
who are too timid or too indolent to 
disown his leadership. We are not 
ignorant of this kind of tactics even in 
Protestant England, and therefore 
need not wonder at its success in 
Paris. It was in the last days of 
Jerusalem that the zealots carried all 
before them—their rancour rose as the 
real life of the nation declined; so it 
is with party zeal now, it is as often 
the sign of adying cause. When sen- 
sible and brave men open the gates 
it is the zealot who calls to a hand-to- 
hand fight in the streets. If there is 
any hope for the Papacy it is in fol- 
lowing the counsels of such advisers 
as the Abbé Michon, and turning « 
deaf ear to the Univers. We have 
no space to devote to the Abbé’s pro- 
posal to transfer the seat of the Pa- 
pacy from Rome to Jerusalem. The 


—* was wiitten during the 


Russian war, and has reached a third 
edition, a sufficient proof that fantas- 
tical as it may seem to us it is not too 
Utopian for Frenchmen and Galli- 
cans. Since the only reform for the 
Papal States is summed up in the 
two words secularisation and the 
Code Napoleon, Rome would become 
too secular a city for the Holy Father, 
the visible centre of Christendom. 
The Abbé reminds us that the Pope 
is not necessarily Bishop of Rome. 
He is successor of Peter, who fixed 
his chair provisionally at Antioch, and 
afterwards migrated to Rome. The 
Popes, as successors of Peter, have 
generally resided at Rome; but not 
always, as during the seventy years’ 
exile in Avignon, and later still, when 
Pius VIL. resided at Fontainebleau. 
He therefore proposes to transfer at 
once the chair of Peter to the Holy 
City, and thus to work a double good: 
to give a secular deliverance to the 
misgoverned subjects of the Papal 
States, and to bring the schismatic 
Rast under the jurisdiction of the suc- 
cessor of Peter. Weare not likely to 
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hear of the adoption of this sugges- 
tion, and therefore need not gravely 
sit down to count up objections to it. 
It is like one of those ingenious con- 
stitutions which the Abbé Siéyes de- 
vised for France, and which Napoleon, 
who hated idéologues, swept ver as 
a popes-head sweeps away cobwebs. 

From a Gallican priest to a Pa- 
risian novelist is not such an abrupt 
transition as we might expect it to be. 
M. About* discusses the Roman ques- 
tion with the same moderation, and 
dethrones the Pope with the same 
sang froid as the Gallican Abbé. The 
only difference, perhaps, is, that the 
priest would send the Pope to Jeru- 
salem, and the novelist to Jericho; 
and between the two cities the poor 
Pope, wounded and half dead, might 
lie, while the Gallican priest and the 
Levite of letters passed by on the 
other side. 

M. About wrote several letters in the 
Moniteur some time ago, which were 
interdicted at last on account of the 
indignant remonstrances of the Papal 
Government. M. About then threw 
his letters into the fire, gave a year to 
reflection, and the result is a book, 
in which the caustic wit and good 
sense of Voltaire have embalmed, asa 
fly in amber, the follies of Antonelli 
and the vices of the system which he 
represents. The style defies transla- 
tion—the point and piquancy of the 
French is lost in our blunt, British 
tongue. It is like olives and wine, 
which go very well together, so, if 
these extracts appear too salt, we can 
only refer our readers to the original; 
all we desire is to provoke their thirst. 
Chap. i. opens as follows :— 


**« The Roman Catholic Church, which 
I sincerely respect, contains 139 millions 
of individuals, without counting the little 
Mortara. 

‘* It is governed by seventy Cardinals 
or Princes of the Church, in memory of 
the twelve Apostles. 

** The Cardinal-Bishop of Rome, who 
is also styled Vicar of Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Father, or Pope, is invested with 
boundless authority over the minds of 
these 139 millions of Catholics. 

*« The Cardinals are nominated by the 
Pope, and the Pope by the Cardinals. 
From the day of his election he becomes 
infallible—at least in the opinion of M. 
De Maistre and all good Catholics. 





* La Question Romaine, par E. About, Bruxelles et Londres, 1859. 
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Bossuet was not of that opinion, but the 
Popes have always thought so. When 
the Sovereign Pontiff has pronounced 
that the Virgin Mary was born without 
the stain of original sin, the 139 million 
Catholics are bound to believe it, because 
he has said so, as we saw occur quite 
recently.” 


The necessity for the temporal power 
of the Popes,in order to support their 
spiritual, is treated by M. About with 
much raillery. It isas if the 139 mil- 
lion Catholics throughout the world 
said to 3,124,668 Italians, “You must 
sacrifice yourselves toa man; ourreligi- 
ous chief will be neither venerable, au- 
gust, nor independent, unless he reigns 
despoticallyoveryou. Werehetolose 
this golden crown, if you were to dis- 
pute his right to make laws and break 
them as he pleases ; if you were to get 
out of the habit of paying in your 
money to him, which he spends for 
our use and edification, all the sove- 
reigns of the universe would treat him 
like a little boy. Drop, then, your pri- 
vate interests.” 

“But the Apostles were independent 
at a cheaper rate; and besides, the vast 
conquests of Catholicism were made 
before the Pope wasatemporal prince. 
The primitive Popes had no budget 
and no deficit; they had nothing tosay 
to M. Rothschild; therefore they were 
more truly independent than our 
crowned Popes. From the day that 
the spiritual and temporal power were 
linked together, side by side, like the 
Siamese twins, one of the two has had 
to give way to the other. The Pope 
has had to choose between the Earth 
that was near, and Heaven that was 
far off. I will say nothing of those 
Popes who would have soldthedogma 
of the Trinity for a few square miles 
of territory ; it is not fair to judge it 
by these extreme cases. But I ask, 
when the Pope absolved Francis I. of 
perjury, after the Treaty of Madrid, 
was this done in the interests of good 
morals or in the interests of his tem- 
poral crown? Ifheorganized a traffic 
of indulgences, and drove half Europe 
into heresy, was this done to multiply 
Catholics or to portion a young lady ? 
When he allied himself with Protes- 
tant Sweden during the Thirty Years’ 
War, was thisin the cause of the Church 
or to humble the house of Austria ? 
When he excommunicated Venice in 
1606, was this done to attach that 

Republic to the Church or to pay out 
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a grudge of Spain against the allies of 
Henry IV.? en he dissolved the 
order of the Jesuits, was this to aug- 
ment the army of the Church or to 
please France, which then was ascend- 
ant? If he broke off all relations 
with the revolted provinces of Ame- 
rica, was this in the interest of the 
Church orof Spain? If he threatened 
excommunication to any Roman who 
should invest in a foreign lottery, was 
this done to bind their hearts to the 
Church or to bring in their crowns to 
the treasury? Is it not deplorable 
that bailiffs seize goods in a in 
the name of the Pope? Judges con- 
demn an assassin in the name of the 
head of the Church. The executioner 
cuts off heads in the nameof the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. Is there not a scan- 
dal in these two words—Pontijical 
Lottery? And what must 139 million 
Catholics think when they hear their 
spiritual chief applaud the increase 
of vice and the success of the lottery 
for the good of the treasury ?” 

M. About describes the state of dis- 
content among all classes of the 
Pope’s subjects. The common people 
are savage and ignorant ; processions 
and puppets are the diversions which 
their rulers encourage—a monk to 
teach them morals, and a raffle and 
fireworks on saint days to teach them 
religion. As tothe middle classes, 
they are kept in statu pupilari, like 
overgrown schoolboys. As an ex- 
ample—medical students are not al- 
lowed to study female pathology 
until they take their degree. Itis like 
the old lady, who would not allow 
her son to bathe till he had taken 
lessons in swimming on a mahogany 
table. “Un docteur en chirurgie m’a 
confessé qu'il n’avait jamais vu le 
sein d’une femme. Nous accouchons 
des poupées et c’est ainsi que nous, 
nous faisons la main.” 

As to the noblesse, they are a class 
by themselves. ‘ Who knows,” said 
an Italian, one day, in irony, “ but the 
microscope may discover globules of 
nobility in the blood.” M. About’s 
account ofa Roman nobleisas follows : 


‘*See that nobleman’s child, walking 
down the Corso, between two Jesuits. 
These little ones of six or seven years of 
age, lovely as little cupids, in spite of 
their black dress and white cravats 
will grow up under the shadow of the 
wide hat of their master. When at last 
they shall have passed their examinations 
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and obtained a diploma of ignorance, 
they will be dressed out in London fash- 
ion and let loose on the streets. They 
will parade up and down the Corso, will 
walk and drive with a pane of glass in 
their eye. Punctual at Mass, faithful 
to the theatre, they will smile or frown, 
applaud or make the sign of the cross, 
with equal indifference. They all belong 
to some religious confraternity, and have 
noclub. They play cautiously, never 
drink, and are innocent as dolls that 
say, ‘Pappa! Mamma!’ 

** At last they reach the age of twenty- 
five. At that age a young American 
has been a Jack of ten trades; he has 
made four fortunes and lost one ; has had 
a law-suit; has preached anew religion ; 
has killed six men with a revolver ; has 
liberated a negress; and conquered an 
island. An Englishman at twenty-five 
has taken two degrees; he has been on 
an embassy; he has founded a bank; 
he has converted a Catholic; he has 
been round the world; and has read the 
complete works of Walter Scott. <A 
Frenchman has written a tragedy in 
rhyme; written for two newspapers ; 
has had three stabs with a sword; 
has attempted two suicides; has had 
fourteen amours; and nineteen times 
changed sides in politics. A German 
has pinked fourteen college chums; has 
swilled sixty tuns of beer and the phi- 
losophy of Hegel; has sung eleven thou- 
sand couplets; has smoked a million 
pipes; and been out in two revolutions. 
A Roman prince has learned nothing; 
seen nothing; done nothing; suffered 
nothing. At twenty-five, they open the 
bars of a cloister and bring out a young 
girl as inexperienced as himself, and the 
two innocents kneel down before a priest, 
who joins the sweet creatures as man 
and wife.” 

M. About is respectful to the cha- 
racter of Pius [X. “ Old age,” he says, 
“majesty, virtue, and misfortune 
have their rights, and be assured I 
intend to respect them; but truth 
also has its rights; it, too, is holy, and 
has been often cruelly maltreated by 
the world.” The Pope isa sincere 
devotee ; he believes in God, and the 
Immaculate Conception ; he snuffs 
and plays billiards ; has no private 
vices, and is not even a Nepotist. 
When his nephew, the Count Mastai 
Feretti, was married, the marriage 
present of diamonds, worth £8,000, 
cost the state nothing. Some years 
ago the Sultan sent the Pope a sad- 
dle, adorned with precious stones. 
Many of these were made away with 
by his retinue at Gaeta ; the rest are 
in the jewel-case of the young coun- 














tess, his niece. This honest old man 
is a compound of devotion, good- 
humour, vanity, weakness, and wrong- 
headedness. He blesses with unction, 
but is slow to pardon. He is a good 
priest and a bad king. 

But Antonelli is the béte noir of 
the Papacy. M. About spares the 
Pope only to lay the lash on the Car- 
dinal. We are told of his birthplace, 
Sonnino, a little village of bandits in 
the Apennines. If it were the life 
and adventures of Captain Jack or 
Dick Turpin, we could understand 
the particularity of describing his 
birthplace. But the biographer of a 
prince of the Roman Church should 
tread more lightly over these antece- 
dents of Antonelli’s life. “Young 
Antonelli was not born in Arcadia,” 
and “hawks do not hatch doves,” are 
M. About’s two epigrams upon Son- 
nino. Having taken the trouble to 
be born there, the young Giacomo 
resolved to run no risks with a life 
so precious to himself, and therefore 
went to Rome to enter a seminary. 


“Here he distinguished himself so 
that he escaped the sacrament of orders. 
He has never said Mass. He has never 
heard a confession. I would not swear 
that he has ever been to confession. 
He obtained the friendship of Gregory 
XVI., which was of more use to him 
than all the Christian virtues: He 
became prelate, magistrate, prefect, 
Secretary-General of the Interior, and 
Finance Minister. A Minister of Fi- 
nance can make more money in six 
months than all the brigands of Sonnino 
in twenty years. Under Gregory XVI. 
he was aretrograde. On the accession of 
Pius 1X. he was converted to liberalism. 
A red hat and a portfolio were the price 
of his new convictions. What a lesson 
to the mountaineers of Sonnino!—one 
of themselves, riding in his carriage by 
the police barracks, and the guard turn- 
ing out to present arms to him, instead 
of turning out to shoot him! He has 
shared Pius IX.’s fortune; and when 
Rossi was murdered in the streets of 
Rome he bethought him of his own 
safety. A man born in Sonnino is not 
such a fool as to let himselfbe assassin- 
ated; he accordingly decamped with 
the Pope to Gaeta, and became Secretary 
of State in partibus. He is now fifty- 
three years of age. He has the health 
and strength of a mountaineer. He has 
a broad forehead, bright eyes, an eagle's 
beak, and a commanding figure. There 
is a light of intelligence in his dark and 
almost Moorish face ; but his heavy jaw, 
long teeth, and thick lips, express the 
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grossest appetites. He is a minister 
grafted on a savage. When he assists 
the Pope at the ceremonies of the holy 
week, he is full of magnificent disdain. 
But when you see him seated at an 
evening party near a pretty woman, and 
eyeing her charms, you are reminded of 
the savage of the woods, and you think, 
with a shudder, of a post-chaise over- 
turned by the road-side. He is lodged 
in the Vatican over the Pope, and the 
Romans jokingly ask which is higher— 
the Pope or Antonelli. I have said be- 
fore that he has managed to escape the 
sacrament of orders. He is a Car- 
dinal-Deacon. ‘Those simple souls that 
maintain that every thing in Rome must 
be right have this excuse always on 
their lips: If you say Antonelli is too 
rich—‘ Yes, but remember he is not a 
priest.’ If you say he has read Machia- 
velli to advantage-—‘ Yes, but he is nota 
priest.’ I never knew before that a 
deacon may do almost any thing with 
impunity. At that rate what may not 
poor laymen do who have not received 
even the tonsure.” 


Tothecountrymen of Voltaire, these 
epigrams of M. About will tell with 
a force which no philosophy or religion 
could give them. The government of 
Pius IX. has stood the invectives of 
Italian exiles, and the arguments of 
philosophic Protestants. But it is 
sharpshooters like M. About who 
will clear the streets of Rome of its 
deages 3 occupants. Louis Napoleon 
1as sent out a picquet of these esprits 
moqueurs to clear the way for the 
French army, and the first affair of 
outposts in the coming Italian cam- 
paign has been between these tirail- 
leurs of the French press and the old 
Pope’s guard of the Univers and the 
Censorship. Printed in Brussels, M. 
About’s book had a narrow escape of 
being prohibited in Paris. The par- 
tie prétre brought all their guns to 
bearon the Council of State. Threats 
and bribes were freely used; and they 
would have succeeded, it is said, in 
excluding the book from France but 
for the Emperor, who wisely took off 
the interdict and sent M. About to 
open the battle against the Austrian 
and Jesuit rulers of Italy.* All M. 
About asks is, to secularize the Pa- 
pal States, and to leave the Pope his 
city, his palace, and his church of St. 
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Peter. Italy would no more suffer 
from such a limited sovereignty as 
this than a veteran from an old mus- 
ket-ball, which the surgeon had for- 
rotten to extract yearsago. Will the 
foes and Cardinals content them- 
selves with this reduced sphere of ac- 
tion? We fear not. On the other 
hand, M. About very significantly 
hints that the sovereigns of Europe 
will come to read history and discover, 
that as the sovereigns of England 
and Russia have made the civil capi- 
tal also the religious, so the legitimate 
centre of French Catholicism should 
be in Paris, not in Rome. None can 
foresee the course of events. Perhaps 

Europe may have, as in the fourteenth 

century, three anti-popes, one in Pa- 

ris, one in Vienna, and a third in 

Italy; or, perhaps, the Pope may be- 

take himself to Jerusalem as to neu- 

tral ground; or, last of all, the Pope 
may content himself with the more 
modest title of Bishop of Rome and 

Patriarch of Italy, and leave the 

Anglican, Gallican, and German 

Churches to govern themselves, or 

appeal to General Councils as in the 

fourth and fifth centuries. 

Of these solutions of that difficult 
question—the Pope’s temporal sove- 
reignty—we should prefer the third. 
It was the course which our Refor- 
mation in England took, and which, 
from time to time, other princes have 
been inclined to follow, as Louis 
XIV. in France, and the Emperor 
Joseph in Austria. One thing, sate 
is certain, that Italy will never attain 
temporal independence till she gives 
up spiritual supremacy. The Pope 
and the people of Italy are as two 
buckets over a well, and the same 
wheel that swings the Pope up swings 
the people down. The Pope puts his 
foot on the neck of kings, and these 
kings have their revenge by putting 
their foot on the necks of the people 
of Italy. The sentiment of feiah, 
though generous, is unsound :— 

‘* Parent of our religion, whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven, 
Europe repentant of her parricide, 

Shall yet redeem that, and all backward 
driven, 

Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be 
forgiven.” 





* Since the above was written, M. About’s book has been seized by the police 
in Paris, and the author threatened with a State prosecution; but 20,000 copies 


are already in circulation. 


The steed is stolen, and a padlock then put on the 


stable-door—Antwonelli’s reputation blasted in Europe, and the Emperor offers éd. 


damages and costs. 





There is worse mockery in this than in the book itself. 
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So far from her religious supre- 
macy procuring her independence it 
is quite the contrary. She can never 
be free while the centre of visible 
Christendom. Spain, and Austria, and 
France will go to fight their battles 
there, and while the Pope has Aus- 
trian, French, and $ oni consciences 
under lock and key, he will beregarded 
as too great a prize to be let slip into 
the hands of their rivals. European 
intervention in Italy is the consequent 
of Italian intervention in Europe. 
The Pope sends his black-coated sol- 
diers to Vienna, and the Emperor 
sends his white-coated soldiers into 
Italy. The see-saw of spiritual and 
temporal is inevitable. If the Pope 
gets a Concordat out of the Kaiser in 
Austria, the Kaiser pays himself back 
in kind, in Bologna and Ancona. 

There are a few writers for our press, 
“with something of a narrow brow, 
and something of a narrow heart,” 
and who, by some mischance, were 
born freemen and Englishmen, who 
reason something in this way, that the 
Italians never have been free and in- 
dependent, and, therefore, never can 
or ought to be. Such conservatives, 
in the cause of lawlessness and dis- 
order, ought, for the same reason, to 
encourage the slave trade; because 
negroes always have been used to it. 
The independence of modern Greece 
was a huge mistake in their mind-— 
our Reformation was a rebellion, and 
our Revolution of 1688 the first day 
of England’s downfall. If nations are 
never to be free, unless they can show 
their crest and quarterings of freedom, 
men should never use their reason till 
they have learned logic, or speak till 
they have studied grammar, or bathe 
till they can swim. It is only in 
Italy that they still swaddle children 
to make their limbs grow straight. 
We have seen a child swathed like a 
mummy, and swung up to a hook in 
the wall, or hanging on a pack on its 
mother’s back. Young Italy wants 
to get rid of its swaddling clothes ; 
but a small clique in England and 
Germany say no ; you have swaddled 
your children for generations, from 
the hook on the wall of Austrian 
despotism to the yee on the back 
of the Pope—the blessed bambino has 
been slung hitherto, and as we are not 
sure that he can walk, we are not 
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oing to undo the bandages, or try a 
oubtful experiment. 

It is clear as day that Italians must 
strike for their own freedom, and get 
what help they can in Europe. We 
have such respect for parliaments, 
a free press, and a constitutional 
king, that we cannot help wishing 
the Italians the same blessings, even 
though the intervention of absolute 
France is necessary as a set-off against 
that of absolute Austria. Count 
Cavour, like a wise man, takes the 
French alliance since he cannot get 
the English—we have no right to be 
angry with his choice, particularly 
since he paid us the compliment of 
proposing to us first. When France 
abuses her influence in Italy, as 
Austria has long done, it will be time 
enough to cry out—for the present 
there is a safe rule to attend to—not 
to cry out till you are hurt. 

But should Italy obtain her heart’s 
desire, deliverance from Austria, we 
would remind her beforehand the 
price she must pay for it : she must 
give up her spiritual supremacy. 
So long as Rome is the mother of 
churches, and her Bishop the centre 
of unity, Europe will interfere in the 
temporal affairs of Italians ; because 
Italian priests interfere in the spiritual 
concerns of Europe. You may say 
that Italians are not responsible for 
the Pope’s supremacy, and, therefore, 
should not suffer for it. True; but 
while the excuse for intervention 
exists, Italy will never be left to her- 
self. Let the provinces of Italy, then, 
reclaim their spiritual independence, 
and then political will inevitably 
follow. Let Milan reclaim her ritual 
of Ambrose, let the Archbishop of 
Turin act as Claude of Turin once 
acted, a reformer before the Reforma- 
tion, let Venice treat the Pope as the 
republic often treated the centre of 
unity, and France will then reclaim 
her Gallican liberties, and Spain and 
Austria follow her example. Italy 
will thus become independent of 
Europe, because Europe is indepen- 
dent of her. It is the spiritual power 
of the Pope which lies at the bottom 
of the Italian question ; and wethank a 
French ecclesiastic and a French wit 
for having the courage, at this junc- 
ture, to tell the world this plain, 
though not self-evident, truth. 
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